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SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER III-IV 

TWICE A YEAR: Issue III-IV appears as a SPECIAL DOUBLE 
NUMBER because of the abundance of timely material, assembled 
before the outbreak of the War, that it was felt should not be held 
unpublished until Spring 1940. The various Sections of the Issue 
have been correlated in order to present a comprehensive picture 
of contemporary life as reflected in LITERATURE and the 
ARTS. 

Since matters pertaining to the preservation of CIVIL and ECO- 
NOMIC LIBERTIES, and to clarification about situations arising 
from a WAR period are uppermost in the minds of all; ITWICE A 
YEAR again, as in its previous numbers, devotes Special Sections 
to these issues. 

TWICE A YEAR publishes new material, reprints and translates 
material that is out of print or generally unavailable, and includes 
speeches, letters and documentary material in the various fields 
with which it is concerned. Through printing new and old, as well 
as American and foreign writing together, TWICE A YEAR hopes 
to foster a more basic understanding of the tradition it affirms, and 
a Clearer perspective about present events. 

TWICE A YEAR opposes not only political, economic, spiritual 
and aesthetic dictatorships, but all other forms of dictatorship and 
isms as well. 

As the ARTS are directed towards helping man to attain an ever 
clearer vision about life, so the fight to safeguard CIVIL LIBERTIES 
is directed towards freeing man to fulfill himself in all phases of his 
experience: to develop all of his potential capacities. Since the need for 
expression in the ARTS and the need for CIVIL LIBERTIES spring 
from the same source, it seems logical to us to present expressions 
arising from these needs together. 

Although TWICE A YEAR contains special sections, it is not 
intended that these sections should be regarded as dealing with separable 
topics. The contents of TWICE A YEAR are arranged according to a 
somewhat flexible but nevertheless integrated plan as to sequence and 
inter-relationship. No Issue, however, has been planned as a complete 
whole in itself—but rather as a part of the series that TWICE A YEAR 
is presenting. The spirit manifest in all of the expressions included, how- 
ever, inevitably stems from related aspirations. 
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ANDREAS LATZKO: 
THE DOUBLE PATRIOT 
Translated by Ralph Manheim 


‘THEOPHILE BANNER was the son of a customs guard. He was born 
in his father’s hut close by the borderline. Before the hut was a 
customs gate, painted white on one side and black on the other. 
The two kingdoms on either side of the gate were Whiteland and 
Blackland. 

Now it so happened that a border dispute had broken out. A 
commission composed of surveyors, politicians, illustrious judges 
and high dignitaries of both countries journeyed through the 
border districts and made the sensational discovery that the 
frontier actually was in the wrong place. Approximately twenty- 
seven and seven eighths tree trunks had been erroneously included 
in Whiteland. And that was not all. The entire right side of the 
White customs guard’s hut lay within the confines of Blackland. 

Greatly perturbed over the historical significance of this dis- 
covery, the commission entered the customs guard’s hut just as 
Theophile Banner was catching his first glimpse of this world. 
The mother’s last cry of pain, the new citizen’s first cry of greeting 
welcomed the illustrious company. 

The surveyor from Blackland was first to recover from his 
amazement. 

“The new border runs straight through the child,” he cried. 

At once the instruments were set up; in turn each member of 
the commission looked through the glass. The surveyor’s guess 
had been correct. 

Thereupon Blackland’s minister of justice stepped solemnly 
forward. He was a well-known jurist, respected and feared for his 
subtlety; and he was extremely anxious to earn the order of the 
Black Dragon. 

“This child belongs to us,” he declared with a crafty look. 
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The White members of the commission snickered contemptu- 
ously. 

“Your excellency is mistaken,” said one of them. ““The child’s 
father is a White subject, and consequently the baby is likewise a 
White subject, regardless of his birthplace.” 

But the ambitious minister of justice was not to be taken 
aback. 

“The child’s father was also born in this house, in this bed 
whose right half juts out into our country. He became a White 
subject on the basis of an erroneously drawn frontier. Here we 
have clearly a judicium finum regundorum; in such cases the law 
of usage instructs us to divide the land or object in doubt between 
the interested parties. Having left you the father, we are entitled 
to the child.” 

A great tumult followed these words. After an interminable con- 
troversy, brilliant speeches and rebuttals, the commission finally 
decided unanimously that each side would refer this unexpected 
complication to its own highest authority. 

Years passed. 

The fight over Theophile Banner’s nationality was still raging. 
Special commissions were set up; the affair was laid before an 
international court of arbitration. The colors of the rainbow were 
no longer sufficient to. provide the proper seals for the diplomatic 
documents in the case. 

On several occasions war was nearly declared over little Theo- 
phile. 

Fortunately, he himself had no idea of his importance. He grew 
up into. a strong, cheerful boy and used. the customs gate before 
his home as a horizontal bar. Nothing was further from his inno- 
cent mind than the symbolic significance of this black and white 
horizontal bar. 

And then one day his destiny caught up with him. Two messen- 
gers appeared in his father’s house and reported to the amazed 
customs guard that the highest authorities had decided to leave 


the nationality of his son, Theophile, undecided from that day 
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onward. Karl Banner, the father, was therefore ordered in the 
name of the law of both countries to send his son to the White 
public school on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, and on the 
remaining days of the week to send him to school in Blackland. 

On attaining the age of twenty-one, Theophile Banner was to 
be permitted of his own free will and on the basis of his inner- 
most: conviction, to choose his own fatherland. 

(Of course both sides were firmly convinced that the glorious 
history of their country, in conjunction with the obvious and 
historically demonstrated inferiority of the neighboring country, 
would make Theophile an enthusiastic White, or Black as the 
case might be. And both parties rejoiced in advance at this bril- 
liant victory over the detested enemy.) 

Even now Theophile Banner was unsuspecting. With utter 
indifference he trotted off to school, first to one side of his beloved 
horizontal bar and then to the other. Until one fine day the letter 
“7 came up on both sides. It so happened that one of Blackland’s 
most hallowed customs was to pronounce “i” like “e.’’ Countless 
songs and jokes were current in Blackland, making fun of the 
stubborn and ridiculous pronunciation of the Whites. This lin- 
guistic hatred had not yet penetrated the forest where the Banners 
lived. The unsuspecting Theophile, giving credence to what he 
had learned in the White school the day before, was convinced 
that an “i” was an “‘1.” 

The Black teacher nearly fainted. Always eager to distinguish 
himself for patriotism, he took up his most supple rod and 
whipped poor Theophile black and blue. Then, still not satisfied, 
he overwhelmed the young traitor with the weight of his elo- 
quence. In his speech he strove to employ every last one of the 
slogans he had picked up at the last teachers’ congress. 

Theophile took the impassioned words to heart almost as much 
as the beating; and on the following day, as every alert reader 
must already have guessed, this secured him an equal beating and 
a no less impassioned speech in favor of the opposite pro- 
nunciation. 
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This first tragic experience put a sudden end to Theophile 
Banner’s beautiful innocence. 

He now realized that the black and white gate before his house 
was no ordinary horizontal bar, but an earnest symbol dividing 
the world into two parts. At this point the beatings for “1” stopped, 
and the beatings for “e” began. 

He took note of this fact and was clever enough to prepare his 
mind each day for the day’s pronunciation. In this way, he 
remained for some time untouched. 

High school brought new troubles. The teaching of the exact 
sciences involved only minor disagreements, merely an occasional 
difference of opinion regarding the birthplace and nationality 
of an inventor. 

Literature presented greater difficulties. He had to be constantly 
on the alert to tone down the enthusiasm he experienced on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays for the poets of Whiteland, to 
a patronizing shrug of the shoulders on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. The “prince of poets,’’ who on Monday “illumined the 
entire earth with the sun of his spirit,” was on Tuesday at best 
a “talented fellow” whose two or three chief works may have been 
“worth mentioning.” And vice versa. 

Fortunately Theophile was a bright boy and soon got used to 
this type of double bookkeeping. 

Only the unlimited complexities of history were in the end 
too much for him. History led to his second tragedy. 

One Monday morning he sat in the schoolroom, his eyes pop- 
ping out, listening to his teacher describe, in awe-inspiring tones, 
the atrocities of Urban the First, known as “Urban the Blood- 
hound.” Terrible were the indictments heaped by the indignant 
teacher on this most cruel of all tyrants. 

“From 1729 to 1791, Urban wielded a scepter dripping with 
the blood of innocent children. He ruled over Whiteland and 
Blackland and twenty-one other kingdoms, which with the aid 
of his bestial mercenaries he had treacherously invaded, plundered 
and subdued. Gallows stood at every crossroads. The best and 
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bravest of our countrymen lost their heads on the executioner’s 
block. Everywhere widows and orphans called down the curse of 
heaven upon the tyrant’s head.” 

Theophile’s young and passionate heart, always at fever heat 
with its double patriotism, ran riot at these words. He could 
hardly sit still when the teacher told of the White heroes who 
had courageously banded together to free the fatherland of the 
“Bloodhound.” Unseen, they had entered the castle, having bribed 
the sentinels. They were already outside the tyrant’s bedchamber 
when suddenly a vile traitor made a noise. The heroes were over- 
come and thrown into chains. A stifled sob ran over the school 
bench as the ten martyrs fearlessly mounted the scaffold with the 
cry: “Long live freedom .. .” 

Who can describe Theophile’s pleasant surprise when next 
morning in Black high school the history teacher began his lesson 
with the following words: 

“What I have to say today need hardly be said. For I hope there 
is none among you who does not already know who occupied the 
throne of our fatherland from 1729 to 1791.” 

All hands shot up. 

“Well, Theophile, you tell me.” 

Joyfully Theophile Banner jumped up and blurted out: “From 
1729 to 1791 Blackland and Whiteland and twenty-one other 
kingdoms were ruled over by the bloodthirsty tyrant, Urban the 
Bloodhound.” 

A furious outcry greeted his words. All the students jumped 
from their seats, hurled themselves on Theophile, tore at his ears, 
gouged his eyes, and went at him with their fists until he fled to 
the platform and besought the teacher for help. But he too was 
pitiless and kicked him away. 

At length the unfortunate Theophile lay bruised and battered 
in the corner. The excitement gradually died down, and the 
teacher began his lecture. Then Theophile Banner learned that 
Urban the Great, as they called the bloodthirsty tyrant here, was 
the pride of his Black fatherland. For under Urban the Great the 
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military fame of Blackland had filled the entire earth. Urban the 
Great was good and noble. Pitiless to his enemies, generous to 
those he trusted. Theophile’s impressionable mind could not long 
resist the moving words. His picture of Urban the Bloodhound 
faded, and Urban the Great stood radiant before him. And when, 
in concluding, the teacher came to the cowardly assassins who 
had tried to murder the great king in his sleep, Theophile seethed 
with rage. | 

When the class visited the statue of Urban the Great, Theophile 
joined in the national anthem with all his heart. In vain. It was 
not such a simple matter to atone for slapping an entire nation 
in the face. 

Theophile was investigated by the faculty, who obtained infor- 
mation from their. White colleagues. The result was the sensa- 
tional revelation that Theophile Banner was not entitled to bear 
his father’s name; Theophile was an illegitimate child. 

The reason for this was that years ago civil marriage had been 
introduced in Whiteland, whereas Blackland recognized no such 
institution. Theophile’s father, as a White subject, had contented 
himself with a civil marriage, less from conviction than to avoid 
unnecessary expense. Consequently, in the eyes of Black law, 
Theophile’s parents were not married at all. He was solemnly 
forbidden to usurp the name of Banner within the Black borders. 
From that day onward, he had not only two fatherlands but also 
two family names. 

The young man would easily have accustomed himself to this 
trifling addition to his repertory, had his change of name not 
been accompanied by the most dire consequences. For, while on 
one side of his black and white horizontal bar he was respected 
and cheerfully greeted by all who knew him, on the other side 
he encountered only unfriendly faces. On the Black side, even 
the most insignificant street urchins took the liberty of calling 
him a bastard in public. 

This unjust treatment would unquestionably have inclined 
Theophile’s soul and, what was infinitely more important, his 
fighting strength, toward Whiteland. But by this time he was so 
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full of patriotic fervor that his whole make-up consisted merely 
of “long live” and ‘down with.” He was no longer capable of the 
slightest subjective impulse. The national education to which he 
had on both sides been so energetically subjected had already 
worked its wonders. The names and purposes of his heroes and 
traitors had no longer the slightest meaning in Theophile’s stormy 
emotional life. Only the national concepts that had been drummed 
into him aroused his sympathy and hatred. And each day his 
patriotism was automatically reversed. 

It will be easy to understand that under these circumstances 
Theophile Banner (alias Theophile Strobel) awaited the day. on 
which he was to make his final decision with much trepidation. 
From which of his beloved fatherlands should he part? In either 
case, he could look forward to three days of misery each week. 

A benevolent providence spared him this difficult decision and 
its consequences. 

Shortly before the decisive day, the old enmity between the two 
countries sharpened appreciably. Both ambassadors packed their 
trunks, and war was declared. 

When Theophile came home that evening, he found both a 
Black and a White summons to arms on his table. 

He knew no hesitation. It was Friday; his heart belonged to the 
Whites. Contemptuously he tossed the Black scrap of paper in the 
corner, took up his father’s old sword and struck mighty blows 
at the invisible enemy. 

The evening passed cheerfully. Not for one moment did Theo- 
phile doubt that the Blacks faced certain defeat. 

After ten o'clock he retired to his room. At eleven his mother 
heard him tramping back and forth. 

Shortly before midnight he began to cry aloud. At the stroke 
of twelve he opened the door and rushed out into the open. 

The next morning his body was found dangling from the cus- 
toms gate. 

To his feet he had fastened a little sign. Between two index 
fingers, one pointing to the right, the other to the left, it bore the 
inscription: “I am dying for my country.” 
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ARTHUR SCHNITZLER: 
NOTES ON WAR AND PEACE 
BOLD AAEG 

Translated by Christl Ritter 


January 1915 

We wear an increasing number of episodes about enemies in opposite 
trenches attracting one another's attention when a lull occurs and the 
guns are silent for a while. We even hear of their meeting in no man’s 
land, of their exchanging cigarettes and rations and of their shaking 
hands—two of them in fact are supposed to have embraced weeping— 
and of their shooting at one another again after they have returned to 
their posts, without hate. They have become acquainted. 

Behind them is the artillery. The cannons aim at invisible and 
unknown strangers, at an undifferentiated mass, into the void, as it 
were, without hate. 

Further back are the staff officers in their headquarters. To them the 
war going on is above all a mathematical problem. The individual 
as such has ceased to count. It is solely a game to be played, with 
figures who happen to be human beings. Again there is no personal 
hatred motivating them. 

In the rear are the diplomats. They are occupied with business mat- 
ters, involving money, power, prestige and promotions. Rarely do we 
find a statesman among them whose awareness goes further than that. 
There is no hate here either. And finally we come to the seat of the 
court, to the seat of the government. Here we find a net of family ties. 
Day before yesterday they embraced one another. They toasted one 
another and pledged their friendship. Only yesterday they appealed 
to one another and promised to safeguard peace at any price. And 
today we are supposed to feel hatred? What we actually feel is the same 
envy we felt yesterday and the day before and that we will still feel 
in a day or two when peace has been declared and we have delivered 
toasts and embraced once again. 

Where war is being waged in all its seriousness, where it is a matter 


of life and death, there is no hate to be found. Where it is being 
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waged as a game, hate flourishes in proportion to the irresponsibility of 
the players. 

Hate never is the primary cause of war. 

What place then does the press or public opinion occupy within that 
structure, within that scheme? It is the unknown quantity to be found 
nowhere and everywhere, and never to be grasped. It is a mysterious 
blend composed of genuine and false ingredients, of elementary truths 
and deliberate inventions, at once meaningful and negligible, now 
determining a decision, new ignored and ridiculed, and hence alter- 
nately dangerous and unimportant. 

But where is hate? 


II 
January 1915 
The horror of certain epochs becomes fully apparent when that 
which at other times is the first moral precept, namely: to speak the 
truth, is stigmatised as the greatest crime. 


Such epochs when truth can not only endanger those who express 
it but those who. hear it, are unsound at the core. 


III 
February 1915 

What makes wars possible? 

1. The corruption of those in power, 2. the blunders made by 
diplomacy, and 3. the lack of imagination of the people themselves. 

This lack is being fostered by the habitual flight of history and poli- 
tics into abstract theory. 

Plurality as such has the mysterious power of transforming concrete 
events into abstractions. 

A thousand wounded soldiers are by no means as horrible for us to 
imagine as a single wounded soldier. They do not constitute one 
thousand times one, not even one alone, but something even quali- 
tatively different. 

It is in the interest of the state to maintain this fallacy and to dis- 
count the single individual. In fact the state is the first to set the bad 
example. 

The inability of men, even of the most imaginative, to “imagine” 
something, is extraordinary and never ceases to be amazing. This lack 
of imagination can only be explained as a defense mechanism gradu- 
ally acquired in the course of time against the unbearably terrifying 
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aspect of the world. If we could form an image of death, life in a sense 
would no longer be possible. 


IV 
February 1915 


In weighing questions of war guilt it is always extremely difficult to 
place the general world situation into the proper frame and thus to 
determine how far back the law of causality can be traced without our 
getting lost in more and more remote speculations. Historically there 
is no state which could be considered entirely without blame regarding 
this war nor any other. Nevertheless our examination must begin at a 
certain point if we wish to form a clear picture. At future peace con- 
ferences it will in fact be necessary to discard the question of war 
guilt altogether. Once we take it into account we have to go back 
endlessly and would have to consider not only the: blunders made by 
Austrian and German diplomacy during the last decades, but also the 
bones of contention existing between Austria and Russia: in the 
Crimean War. Furthermore we would have. to take into consideration 
all the implications of the Vienna Congress .as well as the partition of 
Poland for which Catherine the Great, Frederick the Great and Maria 
Theresa were equally responsible, and to which one could attribute 
the ensuing rivalry between Austria and Russia. Looking back still 
further, we would find that the French thirst for revenge cannot be 
justified, since Alsace-Lorraine was taken from Germany only by Louis 
XIV while at an earlier date France and Germany had still belonged 
together, and states existing today had not even ideologically or politi- 
cally begun to take shape. One might say: all political events are to 
blame. For it is in the nature of political development that it is. based 
on right as established by the stronger. The so-called International Law 
means nothing but an attempt to supplant that “right of might,” which 
has. been in effect for thousands of years, with right based on ethics— 
an attempt which is doomed to failure. International Law, in order to 
become established in its true meaning, has first to be re-adopted by 
each individual nation, for only then will be it become a living force. 
International Law can never become reality so long as the common 
law of the people has not been completely safeguarded. And never 
before has it been so evident that such law does not yet exist for the 
very reason that, written on paper as it is, the people themselves hasten 
to deprive themselves of it at the first moment of crisis, partly out of 
conviction, partly out of credulity, partly out of cowardice. 
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Vv 
| February 1915. 

As for so-called preordained destiny: 

We are likely to forget again and again that an event which appears 
inevitable in retrospect, that is to say in conformity with historic trends 
or (according to our philosophy) ordained by God, that this same event 
was, prior to its occurrence, merely one of a thousand possibilities. To 
be sure it was bound to come to pass according to the law of causality; 
yet many times the decisive factor was not a major one, but appeared 
out of a sidepath. Hence it might easily be regarded as a matter of 
chance, though even chance is nothing else but the inevitability inher- 
ent in factors existing outside of those major lines of conjecture which 
receive our attention. We can say therefore that metaphysically every 
occurrence was inevitable, was brought about by the entire succession 
of cause and effect operating since the beginning of time—or caused, in 
this sense, by God or Fate. While nevertheless, according to logic, every 
occurrence represents merely the one possibility out of thousands, 
selected by chance. 

We cannot think otherwise if we do not wish to accept present and 
future events fatalistically as unavoidable and inescapable, or sent to us 
by God. For only thus can we uphold our right to oppose that which 
strikes us as unjust, senseless, and inadequate as a final solution. If this 
were not so we would have to be as grateful for an unfavorable out- 
come as we would be for a favorable one and could neither rejoice in 
victory nor feel humiliated by defeat. 


VI 


Man has only one unquestionable possession—his life. Wealth, fame; 
power, all his other goods are at times at least uncertain. Hence mili- 
tary conscription is the most monstrous deprivation of the one and only 
absolute possession man has and this moreover in favor of an idea still 
open to discussion, such as Dynasty, Fatherland, State. 


vil 


Unless the idea of peace gains the upper hand in all the European 
states simultaneously, it represents only a potential danger. Should 
for instance nine states out of ten accept the idea of peace and reach 


an agreement not to resort to war under any circumstances, the one 
at 
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remaining state, eager for war (or rather its government, should it be 
sufficiently powerful to involve the people in a war of aggression, for 
the people themselves never want war) is bound to win. Just as one 
armed man can get the better of nine unarmed men and will certainly 
force them to take up arms themselves. 

Hence it is indispensable that all the states should come to an under- 
standing on this point. 

We need not try to prove that this could hardly be achieved by 
means of peace congresses, at any rate not of the kind at which kings 
gather around the conference table. We could more easily conceive 
of a peace parliament which remains continuously in session. Yet 
immediately the question arises: where should it convene? In what 
language should the discussions be held? How is it to be arranged 
that the representatives of the various states elected to such a parlia- 
ment would submit to being expatriated for life, etc.? In such a parlia- 
ment the possibility of reaching a settlement by means of war would 
have to be dismissed completely, just as no one ever thinks of resorting 
to duels in internal politics in settling disputes between party leaders. 
Here too decisions would have to be reached by casting a vote accord- 
ing to parliamentary procedure, and the losing party would have to 
abide by the vote of the majority. 

Questions that might come up for discussion can be divided into 
three groups: territorial questions, questions of trade, and questions of 
national honor. Also matters concerning imperialistic ambitions, com- 
petition, and prestige. 

The honor of a state is like personal honor: it cannot be violated by 
others, it can only be violated by itself. 

Trade problems could be solved by granting to the more industrious, 
the more enterprising and more capable certain advantages. In com- 
peting with one another shoemakers do not resort to duels over their 
customers. Why should nations spill blood in order to decide whether 
the German “Michel” or John Bull should be allowed to trade with a 
neighbor? 

All these questions represent enormous difficulties. They seem out- 
weighed, however, by the indisputable fact that the overwhelming 
majority of men everywhere are against war and that that majority 
must finally win out against that small minority which wants war and 
needs it, while only a negligible part of them actually have to suffer 
the evils, dangers and horrors of war when it does come. 
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1915, 

Atrocity report: the eyes of a defenseless wounded soldier were 
burned out as he lay on the battlefield and his body was maimed, by 
the enemy, of course. 

Yet I know of something still more horrible: a dozen soldiers were 
sitting in the trenches, a shrapnel hit them, one of them lost his eye- 
sight, the other was disemboweled, the third had his throat torn to 
shreds, the fourth his face partly blown away, the fifth his arms and 
legs crushed, and so on. Those who did not die at once were lying 
about suffering thirst, the tortures of hell, the fear of death. They too 
were defenseless, completely defenseless. They had no way of saving 
themselves from being hit by the shrapnel. They could not even have 
run away, for then they would be justly shot for cowardice. The duty 
of defending themselves had made then defenseless. 


IX 
1915 


We speak of the purifying influence of war in the sense that war 
is supposed to bring out qualities in the individual which might 
otherwise have remained hidden. 

Yet such qualities have no part in the economy of the soul. It is 
utterly unimportant that the bookbinder X, the shoemaker Y, or the 
bank clerk Z has bravely exposed his chest to the enemy bullets. When 
he returns he will be exactly the same as he was before. Those qual- 
ties left untouched by his war experiences, the good ones as well as the 
bad ones, will assert themselves again. 

The true hero finds in everyday life hundreds of opportunities to 
show his mettle. 

We must not overestimate the significance of professional intrepidity 
resulting in chance-virtues. In the course of his practice every physician, 
for instance, exposes his life to countless dangers. Nevertheless the 
number of lofty and courageous men is not relatively higher among 
physicians than among lawyers. Professional virtues are of little sig- 
nificance in the development of mankind, almost of as little significance 
as professional vices. There is the professional brazenness of prosti- 
tutes, the professional piety of priests, the professional courage of 
soldiers. The fact that circumstances can reveal or at least develop vir- 
tues as well as vices merely shows that they are either planted in the 
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soul by stormy events or that we have all our virtues and vices in the 
‘bud from birth. 


x 
1915 


Not until I have met a man who has lost his eyesight in the war 
and nevertheless prefers being blind to having missed his share of 
experience and suffering during these great times, will I believe that 
they really are great times. 


XI 
January 1915 

We say that someone has died the beautiful death of a hero. Why. 
do we never say that someone has suffered the magnificent mutilation 
of a hero? We say he died for his country. Why do we never say he 
had both his legs amputated for his. country? 

The etymology of those in power. 

The vocabulary of war has been compiled by diplomats, army men 
and those in power. It should be corrected by those who returned 
from the war; by the widows and the orphans; by the thinkers, the 
physicians and the poets. 


XII 


Which way of dying a hero’s death is more to be envied: from a 
bullet well aimed or gone astray; from spotted typhoid or a granade; 
the death of a young man who still had his life before him or the death 
of a man with a family who leaves destitute children behind? 


XIII 
March 1916 


Some day, when the basic conditions of world peace are being seri- 
ously discussed, all spokesmen in its behalf should pledge themselves 
to avoid certain topics that cannot be solved and therefore cannot be 
discussed without loss of time and a waste of intellectual and emo- 
tional energy: In fact a discussion of these topics would result only in 
heated disputes and would be unprofitable if not illusory. 

The topics to be avoided are: 
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1. The question of guilt regarding all previous wars and par- 
ticularly the last war. We should proceed from the point of view 
that all states have their share of guilt, while none, and particu- 
larly not any nation as a whole, desired it; that it was desired in 
each of the states concerned by only a small minority of single 
individuals. 

2. The discussion of atrocities. Here too nothing seems to be 
gained by making distinctions: it is equally abhorrent whether 
bombs were dropped on so-called civilians, women and children, 
killing them and mutilating them; whether an attempt was made 
to starve these civilians to death by means of a hunger blockade 
or whether young men and older men (just as much outsiders 
and innocent victims as were the civilians whether they enlisted 
voluntarily or involuntarily) have been slaughtered and crippled. 
Even caddishness and heroism, treason and patriotism, are so 
bound up together in times of war that it is difficult, after a truly 
objective scrutiny, to draw the line between them in individual 
cases. In reaching a verdict, opportunist considerations are usually 
taken into account. Everything, absolutely everything that war in 
its senselessness and brutality brings in its wake, is in like measure 
abhorrent. 

g. Future discussions, considerations and proposals must not 
be based on the assumption that mankind, within a reasonable 
time, will reach a higher moral and intellectual level. On the con- 
trary we would have to remind ourselves again and again that our 
intelligence is limited, that we are easily influenced by others and 
that, in spite of the cowardly streak in our nature, we shall con- 
tinue to accomplish feats of so-called heroism. 

Since there is no reason for any faith in the improvement of man- 
kind, we ought to accept the following as an established fact: so long 
as there is a single human being on this earth who looks upon war as 
an opportunity for personal gain that need hardly endanger his own 
safety even though it will cost the lives of a hundred thousand others 
and cripple as many more, and so long as that same person has 
sufficient influence to start a war, we are still threatened with war and 
cannot feel secure. Man is the most pitiless being in existence. His 
pity goes generally no further than to the degree of suffering his senses 
can apprehend. There is the deeply significant story of the man who 
sits quietly in his study with a button by his side which he merely has 
to press to get a wish, at the reasonable price that each time he presses 
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it a mandarin is being beheaded in China—a story which is aimed not 
only at the war profiteers, the diplomats, the kings and generals, but 
at all of us. If the man in the room with his hand on that button could 
picture himself as someone else’s mandarin, perhaps he would think 
twice before pressing it. 

What then are we to do? We must change the structure of our society 
until every chance is eliminated whereby such an individual might 
reap profits from and possess the power of fomenting war. . . . 

And this is where the core of the problem of world peace is to be 
found: It is not to be found in religious, nor in philosophical or ethical 
motives. These play no part whatsoever. We can neither appeal to 
reason, nor to mercy, nor to honor with any chance of success. It is 
solely a matter of changing the existing order of the world in such a 
way that no one, neither friend nor enemy, still has the slightest 
chance of bettering himself through war. Impossible? So long as this 
remains impossible, the entire movement for peace can never succeed. 
With intellectual profundity and sentimentalities you will never move 
the hearts of the diplomats, nor those of the generals or the manu- 
facturers of war supplies. 

The difficulties of such a re-organization are necessarily overwhelm- 
ing and can only be removed if the great majority of the people all 
over the world to whom war can bring only misery, make this their 
common cause. And as they are a million times in the majority, one 
might suppose that the difficulties are not insurmountable considering 
the tremendous boon such an organization could mean for all but a 
negligible part of humanity. All discussions to be held in the various 
states for the promotion of world peace would have to be conducted 
with a view to creating such a supra-and international organization 
until finally these separate discussion groups would merge automati- 
cally at a certain point. 

In the International Social-Democratic Party these tendencies had 
already made themselves felt before the war. On the whole their so- 
called failure to assert themselves is due to the fact that, as things stand 
today, social-democratic principles as well as those of democracy itself, 
are still in their infancy as compared with the idea of absolutism. 
(The term democracy does not mean a government by the people but 
a government in accordance with the will of the people and in their 
best interests.) 

It is the task and duty of all rational human beings to form such 


an organization. I am not saying that it is the duty of all friends of 
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humanity—one does not necessarily have to be a friend of humanity to 
rebel against the fact that the fate of millions rests in the hands of a 
few individuals who unfortunately merely seem “conscious” of their 
responsibility. What is needed rather is to unite in a spirit of justice, 
freedom and humanity, which taken together might be called divine 
reason. 

World peace in this sense then has absolutely nothing to do with 
love of mankind. In order to find it eminently worth striving for it 
is almost enough that everyone should love himself, his family, and 
his country. (I deliberately avoid using the word Fatherland.) 

The chances of success in trying to promote the idea of world peace 
would increase in proportion as disputes and quarrels with the oppo- 
nents of that idea can be avoided. To achieve this one would have 
to disprove their arguments and once and for all dispose of their 
subterfuges and excuses, their gullibility and their platitudes, before 
proceeding with any positive program. It goes without saying that the 
friends of world peace cannot begin their actual task so long as there 
are people who look upon war as consistent with our world order and 
therefore inevitable, and even some who look upon it and praise it as 
something sublime, beautiful and on the whole beneficial to the devel- 
opment of mankind. These ought to be silenced as we would silence 
maniacs who hailed the plague as in the natural order of things and 
on the whole as beneficial to mankind, and hence would refuse their 
help in cleaning our infested districts and in destroying the cultures 
of plague bacilli, or, from a kind of perverse aesthetic pleasure, would 
go so far as to distribute these bacilli deliberately. ‘This comparison 
may sound exaggerated and may somehow hurt people’s feelings. But 
this only proves all the more that the cant about the glories of war 
and its purifying influence still possesses a certain dogmatic power. 
As for the actual creation of such an organization it is not only neces- 
sary to oppose the enemies of peace but above all to be able to dis- 
tinguish them. They are: 

1. The philosophers of war (War is politics with merely a 
change of the methods employed). 

2. The quietists (It has always been and always will be like 
this). 

3. The snobs (War, courage, adventure are somehow elegant). 

4. The phrasemongers (Talking about the purifying influence 
of war). 

Let us assume that there are some who due to their war experiences 
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have actually become better human beings, and that moreover these 
experiences have cured a number of neurotics. That seems rather a 
high price to pay for the sacrifices imposed on all the rest. 

We are told that only after a war does a nation come fully into its 
own. That is not true. As a matter of fact people are neither morally 
improved nor do they become more gifted after a war. A countless 
number of them have suffered economically, while there are a few who 
have prospered. 

Furthermore we do not have the necessary proof of the contrary 
being true. 
For how can anyone prove to me that all nations would not be better 
off without wars? 

It is also necessary to struggle against literature that glorifies war. 
Nothing occurs in the realm of war worthy of praise and idealization 
that could not be found within other realms. To mention only courage, 


self-sacrifice, adventure. 
It is quite characteristic that everyone, those who talk about the 


greatness of the times and gloat over particular feats, as well as those 
who helped to foment war, long to see it end. 

Now you are all busy bewailing the senselessness of the war. But 
do not all of you, or nearly all of you, have your share of guilt? While 
now you look upon it as a sign of insanity, did you not look upon it 
in times of peace as at something rational and did you not speak of it 
as such? In fact, in the economy of your thoughts, you did not rele- 
gate it to the sphere of mentally unbalanced and criminal notions but 
to that of ideas of justice and reason. You actually spoke of war as of 
a kind of politics with merely a change of the methods employed. You 
spoke of it as though it had its place on earth like conferences, even 
like peace itself, and as though it should be taken into consideration 
even by decent people in full command. of their senses as something 
permissible or at times even as something inevitable and sublime. 

Now you who were jubilant when you went to the front and wrote 
home enthusiastic letters, are yearning for it to end, unless you have 
been crippled or killed or lost your mind. Now you are crying out in 
horror, in disgust, in nameless fury; now you are decrying the senseless 
slaughter of men. Were you really not aware when you left so drunk 
with joy what war means? Did you not know that in the word war are 
to be found as in a transparent and fragile cup all those other words: 
murder, mutilation, robbery, pillage, plagues, blindness, lice, poison, 
being burned to death, suffocation, dying of thirst and hundreds of 
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others, all of which, now that the cup is broken, suddenly emerge from 
it like a swarm of vile insects that darkens the air? 

And you who are now sighing and moaning, swearing and looking 
for those to blame with the desire in your heart to send them to the 
gallows, are you not all to blame yourselves? For your entire existence, 
the bringing up of your children, your daily mode of life, your whole 
attitude toward life was based on the assumption that war is justifiable, 
rational, even necessary. Today we can hardly believe it actually hap- 
pened, as it did happen, that war was a thousand times over once 
spoken of and written about as being beautiful, lofty, and purifying. 
Have you not made the history of the world into a history of battles 
instead of into a history of the spirit? 

And your kings, while each of them is trying to shove the responsi- 
bility for the.horrors that are taking place on to someone else, are they 
not nonetheless strutting about dressed as war lords, wearing that same 
attire they wore in the midst of peace, instead of the civilian cloth of 
their subjects? 

And all your professional army men, though they too long to see 
the end of this slaughter, have they not founded their careers on the 
possibility that such a slaughter should be ordered from time to time? 
In fact have they not been eagerly waiting for it, and this not for the 
sake of their country, but for the sake of their own advancement, for 
the sake of adventure, and because they were bored. 

And the diplomats, each of whom now wishes to appear innocent, 
have they not again and again made it a point in their conferences 
to weigh carefully whether it would be possible, in cases where the 
honor of the nation or business considerations seemed involved, to 
maintain and carry on peaceful negotiations, or whether it would not 
be imperative to let the sword decide instead so as to safeguard the 
national prestige, to extend the state borders, or to increase trade? 
Even the peace courts of which they spoke, should not be allowed to 
pass judgment and impose a penalty, since it was to be a nation’s, 
a country’s, or a government’s privilege to submit willingly to their 
verdict or to refuse to do so. 

If all that was looked upon before as being rooted in the course of 
world history, if it was considered relevant and worth being taken into 
account, in short, if the wisdom of possibly going to war was not 
questioned, why should war when it does become reality then sud- 
denly be looked upon as irrational and as an act of madness? 
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XIV 
1918 

The individual as such never desires war. 

He desires action (in the good as well as in the bad sense), danger, 
adventure, glory, honor, for all of which he uses war as means to an 
end, the most irresponsible means, to be sure. For all these experiences, 
heroic action and adventure, danger and honor, can be had in other 
ways if he would only use his intelligence and aspire above all to a 
certain independence of thinking and of making decisions. 

If the individual as a citizen occasionally desires war, it is as a means 
of defense. And as the citizens of every nation are being taught that 
their war is such a war of national defense, they desire it in general so 
long as it lasts. 

The individual subject to conscription never desires war, for if he 
did conscription would not be necessary. 


XV 
1919 

Never has war been waged for the sake of an idea. All wars have 
been fought as a contest of power while ideas, whether accepted or not, 
served as pretenses. 

It is an historical falsification that the Thirty-years War was a religious 
war. This is made evident by the fact that already a few years after 
it had begun Protestants fought in the ranks of the Kaiser and Catholics 
in those of his adversary. During the second half the percentage was 
virtually reversed. 

It is possible to prove not only that peoples and armies were delib- 
erately deceived regarding the ideas for the sake of which they had to 
go to war, but also that the leaders and agitators themselves either 
failed to believe in these ideas themselves or were monomaniacs. 

It is for that reason that politicians are masters in the art of keeping 
their souls partly steeped in darkness whenever it suits their purpose. 


XVI 


There is this similarity between the advocates of world peace and 
the men of science: though religious dogmas of all denominations con- 
tinue to exist, the official sovereignty of the church cannot prevent the 
naturalist from going on with his experiments even though the results 
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he obtains may disprove these dogmas. Nor must he allow himself to 
lose time by directly contradicting them as they are all bound to dis- 
appear from the face of the earth in due time, just as the majority of 
creeds have already disappeared and have been supplanted by others. 
In a similar manner those who are striving to establish world peace, a 
permanent peace in fact, or to put it differently, those who are trying 
to remove the very possibility of war ever breaking out again, must not 
permit themselves to be disturbed in their work by the apostles of 
war, whose dogma is: wars are decreed by fate, human nature is so 
organized as to demand war. This dogma is false. As a matter of fact 
the basic causes of war are not to be found in human nature but in the 
structure of the states we have formed and in their relation to one 
another. The individual as such does not want war (at least not in 
order to change the existing division of the world into states). If there 
are exceptions, they are people to whom war represents an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their sense of adventure, their ambitions, their greed, 
and to whose advantage it is, out of conviction or in spite of their 
conviction to the contrary, to uphold the assertion that war is decreed 
by fate. The friends of peace must concentrate all their efforts to de- 
prive these people of their influence, an endeavor that need not fail 
considering the small number of the latter. War, even if it ends in 
victory, never benefits more than a negligible minority. All questions 
which supposedly are to be decided only through war, such as terri- 
torial questions (usually matters of dynastic power), questions of trade 
and prestige, can always be settled by other means. Hence all peace 
efforts, from the point of view of history, are merely a step further 
on the road of democracy leading ultimately to its victory over abso- 
lutism and all that it implies. This, to me, seems the true meaning of 
world history: we are only at the beginning. 
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The war was not able to drive a single flower from the gardens 
of the peasants. In fact, throughout the country, flowers were more 
deeply cherished than ever. Seeds were collected, slips were cut, 
runners were transplanted. 

Instead of pouring out words over the heroic dead, the women 
planted flowers over their graves. Even the poorest burial plot 
could boast a perennial for every season: a primrose, a lily, an aster, 
a Christmas rose. 

But oh, how the city garden plots betrayed the misery of those 
days! Even for years after the war most of them could not muster a 
single flower. In ten out of a hundred of them you might see a sun- 
flower, which had seeded itself, but rarely, if ever, a dahlia or a 
perennial aster. 


Suddenly, in the spring of 1925, the city gardens revived. 

At that time I was making a trip across Germany. At the entrance 
of every city there was a florid welcome from little gardens full of 
columbine, bleeding hearts and lupin. On my way back I was 
greeted by larkspur, aconite, phlox, and monthly roses. My last 
impression of these shabby, tumbledown towns was the colorful 
parade of these newly planted gardens which sprawled out into 
the country. 

The repair and the painting of the houses came much later. 

These houses did not belong to the poor. 


GAETANO SALVEMINI: 
MUSSOLINI’S FOREIGN POLICY 


July 1939 
I 


“Mutilated Victory” 


As A result of the World War the Austro-Hungarian Empire was dis- 
membered. No longer was Italy threatened upon her Eastern frontier, 
and in the Adriatic by a hostile power controlling fifty-one million 
subjects. Italy's neighbors on the East were now the Republic of 
Austria and the newly created Yugoslavia. The former had no more 
than ten million inhabitants and was disarmed and neutralized. The 
latter had a population of twelve millions, and was more interested in 
cultivating Italian friendship against the German-Hungarian-Bulgarian 
danger than in alienating Italy by a preconceived policy of hostility. 
If one compares the post-war situation of France with that of Italy, 
one has to conclude that Italy’s success in the World War had been 
far greater than that of France. By eliminating the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire from the map of Europe, Italy had, in fact, essentially solved 
the problem of her security, towards Central Europe. France, on the 
contrary, was still confronted by the compact mass of Germany: the 
problem of her security had remained unsolved. As Germany re- 
organized, the value of Italian friendship would increase in the eyes 
of France, Germany and the Danubian countries. Italy, which seventy 
years before had been a mere “geographic expression,” had now be- 
come not only in words but in actual fact one of the Great European 
powers. 

None the less, the World War left in the Italian people an after- 
math of bitterness and despair. In the Treaty of London (April 26, 
1915) by which Italy had pledged herself to intervene in the war on the 
side of the Entente Powers against the Central Powers, the Italian 
Foreign Minister Sonnino had been promised in return by the 
Cabinets of the Triple Entente that in the event of victory Italy 
would get: (1) Italian-speaking Trentino; (2) the cities of Gorizia and 
Trieste, and Western Istria,—which are inhabited by an Italian ma- 
jority; (3) German-speaking South Tyrol (in Italian, Alto Adige); 
(4) the hinterland of Gorizia, Trieste and Western Istria which is 
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inhabited by a compact Slav population; (5) a free hand in Albania; 
(6) most of Dalmatia and of the Dalmatian islands which are inhabited 
by an overwhelming Slav population; and (7) colonial acquisitions 
proportionate to the conquests England and France would make at the 
expense of Turkey in the Near East and of Germany in Africa. 

When the War was over, the Italian negotiators at the Peace Con- 
ference obtained without difficulty what they expected under head- 
ings 1, 2 and g. But the War had brought about, together with the 
dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the rise of Yugo- 
slavia (United Kingdom of the Serbs, Croatians, and Slovenes). Son- 
nino, at the Peace Conference, had to dispute the Italo-Slavic and 
Slavic territories assigned to Italy by the Treaty of London, not with 
the Hapsburgs, who had vanished from the scene, but with the repre- 
sentatives of the new-born national Yugoslav State. 

The problem of Fiume came to increase Italian difficulties. This 
city which was inhabited by an Italian majority, had always enjoyed 
the status of a free city within the Austro-Hungarian Empire analogous 
to that of Hamburg in Germany. Sonnino, in the Treaty of London, 
had pledged the Italian Government to leave Fiume to Croatia. The 
Italian majority of the city might have consented to remain as a free 
city in a pluri-national Austro-Hungarian-Croat State, if Austro-Hun- 
gary had not been dismembered. They now rebelled at the idea of 
being deprived of their traditional immunities and left to the mercy 
of the national Yugoslav State. On this point all Italians, regardless 
of political creed, were determined to support the Italians of Fiume. 
Even those who were convinced that a friendly compromise should be 
worked out between Italians and Yugoslavs, joined the ranks of the 
protesters in demanding that the city retain at least its former autonomy 
under the protectorate of Italy. 

There was but one way of solving this problem: not to exact strict 
respect for the Treaty of London but to use it as a basis of negotiations 
in order to reach a settlement of Italo-Yugoslav relations. The British 
and French foreign offices who were pledged by the terms of the 
Treaty of London to assign Dalmatia to Italy, now wished to assign 
it to Yugoslavia; vice versa, Italy was pledged by that same treaty to 
assign Fiume to Croatia, but all Italians were averse to giving it up to 
Yugoslavia. The Italian negotiators should have consented to the 
revision of the Treaty of London, yielding Dalmatia on the con- 
dition of receiving Fiume. Such a settlement of the problem was finally 
agreed upon by Italy and Yugoslavia between 1920 and 1924. The 
question was of no great importance in itself. But Italian politicians, 
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journalists and professors did everything in their power to make it a 
vital issue for Italy. While the country was seething with unrest 
because of Fiume, Sonnino and Prime Minister Orlando took differ- 
ent but, as they thought, complementary attitudes during the peace 
negotiations. Sonnino, as Foreign Minister, continued to demand 
Dalmatia which had been assigned to Italy by the Treaty of London, 
and Orlando, appealing to the principle of nationality on behalf of 
all Italians, demanded in addition the city of Fiume. Thus, the Italian 
negotiators invoked the right of nationality in Fiume and ignored it 
in Dalmatia; invoked the Treaty of London in Dalmatia but ignored 
it in Fiume. 

Such a program was the more preposterous in that Sonnino and 
Orlando had to square accounts at the Peace Conference not only 
with the English and French diplomats who were bound by the Treaty 
of London, but also with President Wilson who had not subscribed 
to that treaty and had no obligations towards Italy. He was ready to 
assign to her Trentino, South Tyrol, Gorizia, Trieste and West Istria 
but did not admit her claims to Dalmatia, Fiume, Eastern Istria or 
the hinterlands of Gorizia and Trieste. 

As soon as they had encountered Wilson’s opposition, Sonnino and 
Orlando unloosed against him in the Italian press a violent campaign 
of recriminations, threats, and insults which had the effect of stiffen- 
ing his resistance to the point of absurdity. 

In the miserable rift which ensued between Wilson and the two 
Italians, Lloyd George and Clemenceau assumed the guiltless atti- 
tude of disinterested spectators. Wilson’s opposition had not been 
contemplated when the Treaty of London was made. Such opposition 
was the business of the Italians and not of the British or the French. 
Thus, the problem of the hinterland of Gorizia, Trieste and Western 
Istria as well as that of Fiume, Dalmatia and Albania remained in the 
air. 

While Sonnino and Orlando were battling with Wilson, Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau swallowed up 140,000 square miles and 
282,000 square miles respectively of the German colonies in Africa, 
and divided among themselves all the territories in the Near East 
which were not inhabited by Turkish populations. The city of Smyrna 
and its district which had been promised to Italy, were turned over to 
the Greeks. The colonial compensations which Italy should receive 
were left for future negotiations. One of the compensations that Son- 
nino had hoped to wrest from Clemenceau and Lloyd George during 
the peace negotiations was some kind of a free hand in Ethiopia. 
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London and Paris firmly refused. The simple-hearted British and the 
chivalrous French diplomats no longer needed Italian blood to “de- 
fend the liberty of the small nations against German imperialism.” 
The promises which they had made in order to drag Italy into the 
War and hold her bound until Germany was defeated, could be dis- 
regarded with impunity. 

These diplomatic failures had disastrous moral results. After- three 
and a half years of an appalling war, the Italian people were told by 
the very politicians who had dragged them into the conflict that they 
“had won the war but had lost the peace” and that their blood had 
been shed in vain. They had been promised that this was to be the 
last war and that peace was to be assured to their children and their 
children’s children, and now they were told that they must prepare 
to take revenge for the futility of the last war. They alone among the 
victorious peoples experienced after the victory a crisis of desperation 
similar to that of the defeated countries. They emerged from the 
World War with a complex of bitter disappointment and utter dejec- 
tion. Pride of victory was superseded by the gloomy pessimism of 
defeat. 

One of the most clamorous aftermaths of that psychological upheaval 
was D’Annunzio’s raid on Fiume which took place in September, 1919. 
In order to prevent the city of Fiume from being garrisoned by British 
and French troops, D’Annunzio, at the head of a regiment of the 
regular army, occupied the city. This was a “private war’’ against 
England, France and the United States, captained by a poet destitute 
of both moral and common sense: a medieval pageant, which did not 
end in tragedy only because nobody outside Italy took it seriously. 

Anyone wishing to understand the unrest of the post-war years in 
Italy, must keep in mind not only the physical exhaustion produced 
by three and a half years of suffering, not only the moral disgust 
which could not but follow upon so much butchery, but also and 
above all the poisonous propaganda to which the Italian people were 
subjected in 1919. The history of Italy and of its social unrest and 
political disturbances during the post-war period appears in its true 
light only when it is set against the psychological background of 
“mutilated victory.” 

In his Goliath, Borgese has described with a master hand the dis- 
ease which gnawed at the soul of the Italian intelligentsia from 1870 
to the World War. This was the Roman-Imperial disease: the memory 
of and nostalgia for the grandeur of the Roman Empire, and a rest- 
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bitterness and self-vilification. Instead of comparing their present with 
their immediate past and realizing the strides their people were mak- 
ing through silent and heroic labor, the Italian intelligentsia com- 
pared present conditions with the memories of past greatness or with 
the dreams of impossible primacies. No measure of progress could 
consequently satisfy them. They had words only to lament the 
mediocrity, incapacity, dishonesty and shortcomings of their politicians. 
Italy was crushed by her past. Americans have no past. They live in 
the future. This is their greatest asset and good fortune. A certain 
amount of intelligent self-criticism is a useful corrective to silly national 
self-satisfaction: it has been aptly described as that “divine discontent” 
which leads men to ever greater improvements. But absurd expecta- 
tions and ceaseless self-debasement are poisonous drugs which create 
persecution-mania and make for unhappiness and blunders. Never was 
this Italian disease as widespread and violent as in the years following 
the World War: “An unprecedented miracle of psychopathic alchemy 
had been performed. Italy, or at least the intellectual and political 
élite to which an evil destiny had entrusted Italy, had transubstantiated 
a victory into a disaster. . . . The nation, masochism-stricken, exulted 
in frustration.”’* 


II 
The Imaginary Invalid 


Italy was like Moliére’s imaginary invalid. She had emerged from 
the World War with her vital organs tired but unimpaired. She needed 
only a rest cure. She was unhappy about sicknesses she did not have. 

The failure to annex Dalmatia had in no way been a national dis- 
aster. Dalmatia with her archipelago was a rocky and poor country 
peopled by more than a half million wildly nationalistic Slavs. ‘There 
was an Italian majority only in the city of Zara and not more than 
twenty thousand Italians were scattered in that Slavic sea. Dalmatia 
would not have increased either Italy's wealth or her power. Racial 
minorities unwillingly annexed can hardly constitute a gain for any 
country. Had she conquered Dalmatia, Italy would have had to main- 
tain there a considerable part of her army on a permanent war footing 
in order to hold down the Slav population. In the event of another 
European’ war involving Italy, sic would have been obliged to im- 
mobilize in that province important military forces to protect it 
against an attack from the Slavonic hinterland. Such an army of occu- 

*G. A. Borgese, Goliath, p. 149. 
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pation would have been more useful for the protection of more vital 
Italian frontiers, those towards France or Central Europe. Dalmatia 
could not have given Italy the mastery of the Adriatic. Mastery of the 
sea is assured by the most powerful mobile naval forces if they can 
rely on a single well organized naval base. Numerous naval bases are 
of no avail since naval bases do not move and do not fight. The experi- 
ence of the World War has shown that the magnificent naval bases 
of the Eastern Adriatic, although controlled by the Austrian Navy, 
did not permit the Austrians to undertake any important naval action 
because they were paralyzed by submarines. Submarines do not need 
numerous and important naval bases even in the seas in which they 
must operate. Even after the annexation of Dalmatia by Italy there 
would have remained on the Eastern coasts of the Adriatic and be- 
yond Italian control the naval base of Cattaro. In a sea as small as the 
Adriatic, Cattaro alone,—provided that it were buttressed by a power- 
ful fleet of its own,—would have sufficed to hold the Italian fleet at 
bay unless Italy had occupied the whole of the Eastern coast as far as 
the Albanian frontier. This would have obliged the Italian Army to 
protect a treacherous line extending over more than 350 miles. More- 
over, a vast merchant marine would have been needed to transport 
from Italy to Dalmatia the supplies indispensable to the army sta- 
tioned in this barren and hostile country, and a strong navy should 
have protected the lines of communication between that army and its 
bases in Italy. These forces would have had to be deflected from Italy's 
life-lines in the Tyrrhenean and Ionian Seas, to the Adriatic. In short, 
even from the strategic standpoint, and one might say especially from 
the strategic standpoint, the conquest of Dalmatia would have been a 
tremendous blunder. 

It is true that at the Peace Conference Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George snatched Smyrna away from the Italians and turned it over to 
Greece. But if ever there was a case of a bad turn resolving itself into 
a piece of good luck, it was this. The English and French diplomats 
had assigned to themselves all the territories in the Near East occupied 
by non-Turkish populations, to whom they presented themselves as 
liberators from the Turkish yoke, while they had reserved for Italy 
the choice morsel of Smyrna and its environs in the very heart of 
Turkish strength. Italy would have had to sustain a long and arduous 
war against the Turks on their national soil. By drawing the Turkish 
forces against itself in a long war, the Italian Army in Asia Minor 
would have assumed at its own risk and at the expense of the Italian 
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English “mandates” in the Near East. The Greeks would have been 
wiser had they refused to step into the shoes of the Italians and had 
they asked the French and British to keep the gift of Smyrna for 
themselves. They would thus have avoided the disaster of 1922. 

Finally, it is true that Italian colonial compensations in Africa 
remained in the air. But the Italian people would have derived no 
real economic benefit from African lands requiring a heavy outlay of 
capital and unsuited to white colonization. Instead of wasting time 
and effort demanding African colonies, the Italian negotiators should 
have worked to obtain emigration treaties, free access to raw materials 
and a fair settlement of the war debts. 

The problems which Sonnino and Orlando had tangled or ignored 
during the Peace Conference were affronted and solved one after the 
other as soon as they went out of office in July 1919 and as far as 
their errors permitted. 

In September 1919, Prime Minister Nitti concluded with the Paris 
Cabinet a Labor Treaty which guaranteed to Italian immigrants in 
France treatment analogous to that received by French workers. This 
treaty was far more valuable for the Italian people than any colonial 
conquest in Africa. As for the colonial compensations which the French 
Government owed for the German colonies it had obtained in Africa, 
it offered no more than a few wretched tracts of desert land southwest 
of Libya. The Italian negotiators declared themselves not satisfied with 
those dry bones, and the dispute was left open. 

In April 1920, the English Government promised to cede to Italy 
the territory called Djubaland, on the southwestern boundaries of 
Italian Somaliland in East Africa. Djubaland, which covers some 
40,000 square miles, is partly desert and partly unsuited to white 
labor because of its hot and unhealthy climate. The English Govern- 
ment further recognized that the oasis of Djarabub in the Sahara 
Desert should be regarded as belonging to Libya and not to Egypt. 
After making these promises, the English postponed on futile pretexts 
the actual handing over of Djubaland. As regards the oasis of Djara- 
bub, since London agreed to the independence of Egypt in February 
1922, the Italians had to discuss the question of Djarabub no longer 
with England but with Egypt. 

In July 1920, certain regiments at Ancona were ordered to leave for 
Albania to put down a revolt that had broken out there against the 
Italians. The soldiers mutinied and refused to leave. The Government 
had the sense to realize that a war for the conquest of Albania was 
impossible while the blood of the World War was not yet cold. By the 
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Treaty of Tirana (August 1920) it withdrew from Albania territory 
the Italian troops of occupation. But it retained the small island of 
Saseno, at the entrance of the bay of Vallona, in order to prevent 
anyone from using that bay as a naval base in the Adriatic. 

The most acute problem of foreign policy, that of Italo-Yugoslav 
relations in the Adriatic, was courageously faced by Foreign Minister 
Sforza and given a sensible solution through the Treaty of Rapallo 
(December 1920). By this treaty the Belgrade Government agreed that 
Italy should annex the cities of Gorizia and Trieste, their hinterland 
as far as the Yugoslav frontier of today, and the whole of Istria as far 
as the doors of Fiume. The Rome Government left Yugoslavia all of 
Dalmatia, except the city of Zara which was annexed to Italy. ‘Tradi- 
tional autonomy which Italy and Yugoslavia were pledged to respect was 
restored to the city of Fiume. In December, this treaty was approved 
by an overwhelming majority in the Chamber of Deputies and in the 
Senate. D’Annunzio, in Fiume, protested that he would die rather 
than surrender. But when he realized that the Government meant 
business, he declared that Italy “was not worthy that he should die 
for her,” and vanished. No serious disturbance occurred in Italy on 
his account. 

The Treaty of Rapallo was implemented in January 1921 by a pact 
of guarantee between Italy and the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania) by virtue of which the four signatory powers 
pledged themselves to mutual defense in order to maintain the status 
quo. The way was thus being opened for the Italian Government to 
serve as mediator between the Government which -had fallen heir to 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and those of Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria, in order to correct, little by little, the too drastic provisions 
of the Treaty of Trianon. 

As regards Italian territorial ambitions in Asia Minor, Sforza was 
the first among the Western statesmen to recognize that Turkey was no 
longer pre-war Turkey, and thus no longer forced to scatter its forces 
to keep in subjection Christian populations in the Balkan peninsula 
and Arab peoples in the Near East. It had acquired solid national 
compactness and was henceforth to be reckoned with. He therefore 
gave up all territorial claims in Asia Minor, obtained from the Turks 
a most favorable commercial treaty and left the English, the French 
and the Greeks to fight it out with the Turks. The other colonial 
questions were left to sleep. As long as the country had not overcome 
the post-war crisis it should not scatter its forces in de luxe over-sea 
adventures. 
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Despite the Treaty of Rapallo, the status of Fiume was still unset- 
tled. As soon as the city was abandoned to itself during the first half of 
1921, it became the scene of violent struggles not only between Italians 
and Slavs but between the Italians who accepted the status of a free 
city and those who wanted outright annexation to Italy. In the Summer 
of 1921, the Italian Government sent troops to occupy the city. The 
Government of Belgrade did not protest. Thus, the city remained with 
a temporary status. However, the problem had lost the artificial and 
absurd animus which had characterized it in 1919. 

In November, 1921, the Cabinets of London and Paris granted the 
Italian Government the right of military intervention in Albania in 
the event that the frontiers of that country should be threatened from 
outside,—that is to say, by the Yugoslavs or the Greeks. This agreement 
implemented the Treaty of London of 1915 which had granted Italy a 
free hand in Albania. 

In post-war Europe Italy adjoined on the continent France and 
Switzerland, which had no demands to make of her; a neutralized 
Austria, and a friendly and allied Yugoslavia. In the Mediterranean, 
neither France nor England was interested in troubling her, provided 
that she did not make trouble. She was not engaged, like England and 
France, in costly conflicts in the Near East. She had abstained from all 
intervention in Russia on the side of the White generals. 

Since the Italian Government showed itself ready to identify the 
interests of its country with those of peace, it obtained without difh- 
culty at the Washington Conference of Autumn 1921, naval parity with 
France, for dreadnoughts. When the first international conference was 
called in April 1922, at which the representatives of the Entente and 
those of Russia and Germany were to meet, the Italian city of Genoa 
was chosen as the seat of conference. More than any other country 
Italy had wiped out the rancors of war. She seemed the most appro- 
priate “hostess” to receive both victors and vanquished. 

This was the diplomatic situation of Italy when Mussolini came 
into power. 


Ill 
Mussolini’s First Twelve Years 


In his maiden speech as Prime Minister, in November 1922, Musso- 
lini announced that his foreign policy would be based on the formula 
“nothing for nothing.” Italy would “impose upon the Allies (ie. 
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England and France) such a severe examination of conscience as they 
had never had to face since the Armistice”; the wrong done Italy by 
the Allies at the Peace Conference would be righted “whatever the 
cost.” ; 

In December 1922, a Conference was held in London between the 
British, French and Italian Prime Ministers to consider whether a 
reparations moratorium should be conceded to Germany. At this meet 
ing M. Poincaré pressed his plan for “productive guarantees” which 
included the military occupation of the Ruhr, while Bonar Law 
opposed them. Mussolini was convinced that “Germany could pay and 
consequently should be forced to pay” (interview given to the Morning 
Post, November 22, 1922). Therefore M. Poincaré “was pleased to find 
that the Italian Government now agreed to a proposal that he had 
made in London last August, and to which he had not been able to 
obtain the approval of Signor Mussolini’s predecessors.” At the fol- 
lowing Paris Conference on January 1923, Bonar Law presented a 
plan, one effect of which would have been to release Italy from her 
entire debt towards Great Britain (610.8 million pounds) and to give 
her in addition between 1,500 and 2,000 million gold marks to be paid 
by Germany; further, England was to join with France and Italy in 
asking the United States to cancel the war debts of all three. (Italy's 
war debt to the United States amounted to 1.6 billion dollars.) 

Any Italian with an iota of common sense would have grasped at 
this offer as manna from heaven. Only a meagre part of the German 
reparations (6 per cent) had been assigned to Italy. Being poorer than 
France and Great Britain, she had all the more reason to seek can- 
cellation of her foreign war debts. All Italians, from 1919 to 1922, 
were agreed on the following plan: not to rely on reparations; to meet 
the post-war financial strain with Italian resources alone, but to ask 
Britain and the United States to cancel their loans. The Italian people 
asked to be left in peace to cure their wounds, and not be obliged to 
face a new economic and financial crisis in order to pay external war 
debts, while struggling with the aftermath of the war. Instead of this, 
to the general amazement, the Italian Ambassador refused Bonar Law’s 
proposals, and the Italian representative on the Reparation Commis- 
sion voted against the British representative and authorized the French 
Government to occupy the Ruhr. 

Admirers of the “Duce” maintain that even if Mussolini had stood 
by Bonar Law, M. Poincaré would nevertheless have occupied the 
Ruhr; and even if Poincaré had accepted Bonar Law's proposals and 
refrained from occupying the Ruhr, the United States would not have 
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consented to remit the debts of Great Britain, France and Italy; Italy 
was therefore in no way damaged by the attitude of her dictator. But 
no one in his senses helps a person to drown and even jumps into the 
water with him merely because no advice will prevent that act of folly. 

Mussolini, however, gained the good graces of M. Poincaré. And 
Poincaré’s good graces proved to be useful. 

On August 27, 1923, a group of persons whose identity is still a 
mystery, attacked the automobile of the Italian general Tellini in the 
Greek territory of Yanina, near the Greco-Albanian frontier. General 
Tellini was determining the boundaries of Albania and. had been 
appointed to his task by the Council of Ambassadors who were charged 
with the duty of carrying out the peace treaties. The General, two 
officers, the chauffeur—all Italians—and an Albanian interpreter, were 
killed. 

Twenty-four hours had not passed after receipt of the news when 
Mussolini presented the Greek Government with an ultimatum in 
which he charged Greece with the crime which had taken place within 
her territory. He demanded the following reparations: a speedy inquest 
held with the aid of the Italian authorities; the capital punishment 
“within five days,” of the culprits, whose names were unknown; a 
humiliating ceremony of “expiation” in the port of Piraeus, in which 
the Greek flag should be lowered before that of Italy; and the pay- 
ment of 50 million lire. 

The Government of Athens, on August 30, declared itself ready to 
negotiate, but protested against the tenor and tone of the Italian ulti- 
matum. The next day, the Italian fleet appeared before Corfu and bom- 
barded the old castle which was used as an asylum for a group of 
refugees from Asia Minor, killing twenty persons, sixteen of whom 
were boys, and wounding eighty. Then the Italians landed on the 
island and occupied it. Mussolini declared that his troops would 
remain there until all his demands were given full satisfaction: “Italy 
will remain indefinitely at Corfu, which, for four centuries, was a 
Venetian possession.” 

On September 2, the British Government ordered its whole Mediter- 
ranean fleet to concentrate at Malta. On September 12, Mussolini 
announced that he would evacuate Corfu on the 27th. He no longer 
claimed that Greece fulfill his demands before the departure of his 
fleet. He was satisfied with the certainty that Greece would “grant the 
reparations demanded by the Council of Ambassadors,” that is to say, 
an exchange of salutes in the roadstead of Piraeus, not between the 
Greek and Italian fleets alone, but between the inter-Allied fleets and 
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the Greek fleet. The culprits, whose capital execution should have 
taken place within five days, remained unknown. II Duce won on but 
one point—the payment of the 50 million lire, a part of which he 
magnanimously granted to the victims of the bombardment. The 
whole affair cost the Italian Treasury 284 million lire. In the course 
of the controversy the Italian press had denounced as the “murderer” 
a Greek colonel named Botsares. In the Autumn of 1924, the Italian 
legation at Athens gave a luncheon in honor of Colonel Botsares. 

During this crisis Poincaré helped Mussolini to extricate himself 
from the situation in which he had become involved, and to save his 
face while obliged by the English to abandon the island of Corfu. 

Mussolini was also indebted to the good offices of French diplomacy, 
in January 1924, for being able to reach a final settlement regarding 
Fiume with the Belgrade Cabinet. The two Governments agreed to 
detach the city of Fiume from her rural territory and annex to Italy 
the buildings forming the city and its port, while annexing the rural 
territory to Yugoslavia. This solution is neither better nor worse than 
any other solution. In such problems any solution is good so long as the 
good will of all concerned prevails, and bad when good will is lacking. 
Fiume is an Italian port which has to serve a Slav hinterland. It cannot 
function unless it is at peace with the inhabitants of the hinterland. 

The Italo-Yugoslav friendship was hailed by the Fascists as a stu- 
pendous invention of Mussolini’s genius. The truth is that Nationalists 
and Fascists, with Mussolini at their head, had branded Count Sforza 
in 1920-21 as a “traitor” for having negotiated the Treaty of Rapallo 
in which Dalmatia was given to Yugoslavia. Mussolini, in January 
1924, did nothing more than continue Sforza’s policy by coming to a 
new compromise over the problem of Fiume. 

During these months Mussolini’s relations with the English Govern- 
ment were tinged with mutual suspicion. 

However, the situation changed in May 1924, when Poincaré was 
defeated in the French general elections and the “Cartel des Gauches”” 
came into power in France. The Left parties in France were hostile to 
Mussolini. ‘The British Foreign Office seized upon the tension which 
thus developed between the Paris and Rome Governments to detach 
Mussolini from France. 

Immediately after the French elections, during the second half of 
May 1924, the English and Italian Governments came to an agree- 
ment on the question of Djubaland, which the English Government 
had promised to Italy in 1920 but had never delivered. Mussolini con- 
sented to abandon to England part of this territory, the so-called 
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triangle of Doiran, and the British Foreign Office pledged itself to 
deliver the rest of the country forthwith. The treaty was signed on 
July 15, 1924, and immediately carried out. 

Meanwhile, in June 1924, the scandal of the Matteotti murder had 
convulsed Italy. The British Foreign Office bet on Mussolini’s victory 
in the Matteotti affair. In December 1924, while the fall of Mussolini 
seemed imminent in Italy, the British Foreign Minister, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, went to Rome to “put himself in contact with his emi- 
nent colleague.” Never before in the history of Anglo-Italian relations 
had a British Foreign Minister given himself the trouble to come to 
Italy. Sir Austen Chamberlain gave Mussolini this proof of deference 
at the very moment Mussolini was being accused of complicity in the 
assassination of Matteotti and needed “respectable” people to ignore 
the charges brought against him. From that moment onwards, for ten 
whole years, Mussolini worked hand in glove with the British Foreign 
Office. 

‘The understanding between Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mussolini 
produced two agreements which took shape in December 1925. 

One of these agreements concerned the oasis of Djarabub. As we 
have already mentioned, the English Government had agreed in 1920 
that this oasis was to form part of Libya and not of Egypt. But it was 
necessary to secure the consent of the Egyptian Government to this 
deal. During 1925, the British Foreign Office did its best to win Egypt 
over to the agreement. On December 6, 1925, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment agreed to recognize Djarabub as part of Libya and in return 
Mussolini granted to Egypt the port of El Sollum near the Eastern 
frontier of Libya. Neither oasis nor port was worth the paper on which 
the agreement was written. 

The second agreement concerned Ethiopia. The British Government 
recognized the whole of Western Ethiopia as an Italian zone of influ- 
ence and pledged itself to support the Italian Government in its 
endeavor to obtain from the Ethiopian Emperor the concession to 
build a railway crossing Ethiopia from north to south. In return the 
Italian Government pledged itself to support the British Government 
in securing from the Ethiopian Government a concession for a dam 
on Lake Tsana and a motor road linking Lake Tsana with the Sudan. 
The agreement provided that, should only one of the two partners 
obtain the desired concession, the successful partner would not “relax 
his whole-hearted efforts to secure a corresponding satisfaction for the 
other Government concerned.” Finally, the British Government 
pledged itself not to create obstacles for the Italian Government in its 
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endeavor to obtain from the French Government an abandonment to 
Italian influence of the Eastern portion of Ethiopia, between the 
French colony of Djibuti and Addis Ababa. 

This apparently economic treaty had a political implication. It 
would have meant nothing if it had not meant that the British Foreign 
Office was giving Mussolini a free hand for a military occupation of 
and political control over Ethiopia. 

It seems likely that the Anglo-Italian entente of December 1925 
contained other agreements, the effects of which became evident during 
the course of the following year. 

In fact, during the Spring of 1926, as a result of a clamorous press 
campaign in Italy, the Turks became afraid that Mussolini was pre- 
paring an attack upon Asia Minor and that he would be backed in 
such an attempt by the British Foreign Office. The frontier between 
Turkey and Iraq was still under discussion. The British Foreign Office, 
which exercised a mandate over Iraq, controlled the territory of 
Mosul,—rich in oil wells,—but the Turkish Government claimed the 
territory of Mosul as belonging to Turkey. The Turkish Government 
felt that they could not face at the same time an attack by land from 
the direction of Mosul and an attack by sea on the part of Mussolini. 
Therefore, in the Treaty of Angora (June 5, 1926), they recognized that 
Mosul was to belong to Iraq. Mussolini’s threats against the Turks 
allowed the British Foreign Office to win a great diplomatic success 
without recourse to war. 

In November 1926, the Anglo-Italian entente revealed its effective- 
ness in the Albanian question. On November 27, 1926, Mussolini and 
Ahmed Zogu, Head of the Government of Albania, signed a “pact of 
friendship and security” by virtue of which Mussolini assured his sup- 
port of Ahmed Zogu against any attempt to change the political 
regime of the country, and Ahmed Zogu consented in substance to put 
himself under the protectorate of Italy. A loan of 50 million gold francs 
clinched the bargain. 

The Yugoslavian Government was deeply perturbed by this treaty. 
However, the English Government was of the opinion that the treaty 
was quite all right. The French Government did not dare support the 
Yugoslav Government against the Anglo-Italian entente. And Musso- 
lini won the game. Thus, Mussolini’s success in Albania served to 
counterbalance the success of the British Foreign Office on the question 
of Mosul. It is not too much to suppose that the double manoeuvre had 
been agreed upon between Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mussolini in 
December 1925. 
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If Mussolini’s international achievements during his first twelve 
years of power are surveyed, the following results emerge: (a) two 
gross blunders: the free hand given to Poincaré in the Ruhr and the 
attempted seizure of Corfu; (b) one act of wisdom: the compromise 
with the Belgrade Government on the problem of Fiume; (c) the 
fulfillment of the British promises concerning Djubaland and the oasis 
of Djarabub; and (d) the establishment of an Italian protectorate over 
Albania. 

Let us now compare these results with some of those obtained by 
the pre-Fascist regime. 

In 1911-12, the pre-Fascist statesmen seized Libya and the Dodec- 
anese and remained there, because they had calculated the diplomatic 
situation carefully. Mussolini occupied Corfu in 1923 without any 
appropriate preparation and had to retrace his steps. Pre-Fascist gang- 
sterism was wiser and more successful than Fascist gangsterism. 

As for the solution of the problems of Fiume, Djubaland, and 
Djarabub, Mussolini, in order to solve them, had to relinquish a part 
of the claims that his predecessors had left as a heritage. He had to 
renounce the rural district of Fiume to Yugoslavia, a part of Djuba- 
land to England, and the bay of El Sollum to Egypt. I do not blame 
him for doing so. I only note that, if such renunciations had been 
effected by pre-Fascist statesmen, the Fascists today would not have 
stones enough to cast at the “vile democratic regime” for having made 
such renunciations. But it sufficed that these dealings were Musso- 
lini’s work to glorify them as the first landmarks established by him 
on the road toward the Fascist Empire. 

In 1926, Mussolini subjected Albania to the Italian protectorate. 
He capitalized on the diplomatic work done by his predecessors be- 
tween 1915 and 1921, but he wrecked the Italo-Yugoslav Entente with 
which he had credited himself in 1924. There was nothing to make a 
splash about. 


IV 
The Ethiopian War 


The Anglo-Italian entente against Ethiopia needed the consent of 
the French Government. That consent was withheld for nine years. 
This explains Mussolini’s anti-French attitude from the end of 1925 
to 1934. 

When Hitler seized power in January 1933, the Italian press—that 
is to say, Mussolini—was filled with wild exultation. From 1925 to 1933, 
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Mussolini had done everything in his power to annoy the French. 
Hitler would bring about worse relations between France and Ger- 
many, and Mussolini would have everything to gain from such embit- 
tered hostility. 

Official Hitlerian enthusiasm in Italy, however, was not of long 
duration. In June 1934, Hitler went to Italy and had a long conver- 
sation with Mussolini in a villa near Venice. No other person was 
present at that meeting. In Italy, those who were “in the know” cir- 
culated the following story which seems wholly plausible. Hitler does 
not speak any other language but German. Mussolini knows a little 
German, but not enough to follow a sustained discussion on elusive 
matters. Being, however, an extremely vain man, he wanted to show 
that he did not need the help of an interpreter to get along with 
Hitler. When they were alone together, Hitler, according to his 
method, started to hold forth as though he were addressing a meeting 
of half a million men. Mussolini did not catch what Hitler was driving 
at but was too vain to call in an interpreter and wanted to show his 
friendship. Thus, he methodically answered “Ja, Ja.” Upon his return 
to Germany Hitler had the Austrian Chancellor Dollfuss assassinated. 
This was obviously meant to be the first step toward the annexation 
of Austria to Germany. 

On May 20, 1925, Mussolini had made the following statement 
before the Italian Senate: “Italy can never tolerate that patent viola- 
tion of treaties—the annexation of Austria by Germany. This annex- 
ation, in my opinion, would negate Italian victory, besides increasing 
the demographic and territorial power of Germany.” After the assassi- 
nation of Dollfuss, a violent anti-Hitler outburst filled all Italian papers. 
Mussolini announced that he would go to war with Germany if Hitler 
did not keep his hands off Austria. On July 29, 1934, he wrote in his 
daily, Popolo d'Italia: “This time, those who are responsible—whether 
by direction or indirection—(for the assassination of Dollfuss) have had 
what they deserved: violence has been opposed with force, dishonesty 
with honesty, hypocrisy with honour, disorder with armed order. And 
this, thanks to Italy. The swift intervention of the Italian Government, 
its decision to protect the independence of Austria and the rapid con- 
centration of troops and planes at the frontier have produced the 
desired effect. The promises of the Reich have too often not been kept. 
Negotiations have too often served as a pretext to gain time and con- 
fuse ideas and things. It is not possible to deal twice on a footing of 
equality with one who has betrayed so cynically the laws of honour.” 
On October 6, 1934, Mussolini said: “We have upheld and shall con- 
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tinue to uphold the independence of the Austrian Republic.” On 
February 13, 193 5, he reiterated that it was imperative that the inde- 
pendence and autonomy of Austria be respected. It was in this way that 
Hitler came to learn that in Italian “Ja, Ja” means “Nein, Nein.” 

The clash between Mussolini and Hitler over Austria paved the way 
for a Franco-Italian entente. 

The Franco-Italian entente was negotiated during the Summer and 
Autumn of 1934 and was sealed in January 1935, when the French 
Foreign Minister, Monsieur Laval, went to Rome. The most important 
provisions of this entente are still wrapped in mystery. Two points, 
however, emerge. The French and Italian Governments agreed to join 
their forces to oppose Hitler if he tried to annex Austria, and came to 
a full understanding on their colonial disputes in Africa. As a result 
of this colonial settlement, Mussolini received the assurance that he 
would not meet with French opposition if he embarked upon a war 
with Ethiopia; nay more, he might expect French diplomatic support. 
Such a large concession to Mussolini must have been counterbalanced 
by some correspondingly large concession on the part of Mussolini. 
We may guess that this concession consisted in the pledge given by 
Mussolini that he would not join Hitler in an unprovoked attack on 
France—a pledge similar to that which had bound Italy to France 
from 1902 to the outbreak of the World War. 

When the agreement between Laval and Mussolini against Ethiopia 
was made known to the British Foreign Office, it met with no objection 
of any kind. The British Government was bound not to oppose it by 
the Convention of December 1925. 

Mussolini now had only one more obstacle to overcome—the re- 
sistance of the Ethiopians. The. Emperor of Ethiopia appealed to the 
League of Nations. 

According to Article I of the Covenant of the League, “any war 
or threat of war’ was declared “a matter of concern to. the whole 
League’; “in case any such emergency should arise,” the. Secretary- 
General must ‘“‘on the request of any member of the League, forth- 
with summon a meeting of the Council.” The Council was bound to 
ask the parties to a dispute to try all available means of conciliation 
before resorting to war. 

The British, French and Russian members of the Council did not 
need to fulfil their duties as embodied in the Covenant. And the repre- 
sentatives of the other powers in the Council did not dare to protest 
against the calculated inertia of the “big dogs.” 

Mussolini’s war preparations and clamorous threats against Ethiopia 
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were arousing in the meantime a wave of protest the world over, and 
especially in England. 

Mussolini’s apologists maintain that “England” had no right to 
oppose his attack on Ethiopia since he was following the example set 
by “England” during two centuries of colonial expansion. In this 
connection, collective terms such as “England” are misleading. ‘They 
may apply both to governments and peoples. The British Government 
never stood against Mussolini in the Ethiopian affair. They tried to 
help him as much as they could, according to the Convention of 1925. 
The protests against Mussolini’s warlike utterances and preparations 
came not from the British Government but from those same pacifists, 
liberals and laborites who had opposed their Government during the 
Boer War forty years before, who had swept away Lloyd George when 
he tried to start a fresh war with Turkey, and who would oppose 
tomorrow any other colonial war. During the Ethiopian crisis, there 
was never any real clash between the British Foreign Office and Mus- 
solini. The clash occurred between Mussolini and the huge majority 
of the British public. The British Foreign Office had to go through 
the motions of siding with the British public against Mussolini but 
never had the slightest intention of opposing him. 

In these tactics of pretending to oppose Mussolini without ever in 
reality doing so, the British Foreign Office was strongly helped by the 
French Quai d’Orsay, which stubbornly sided with Mussolini and 
thus enabled the British Foreign Office to claim that it was not to 
blame if it could do nothing. In Dickens’ immortal David Copper- 
field, Mr. Spenlow declines to state the salary that he would be willing 
to give David were he unfettered, because he is unfortunatly obliged 
to bow to the opinion of his partner, Mr. Jorkins, whose decision in 
the matter is irrevocable. In the Ethiopian affair, the British Foreign 
Office played the role of the generous Mr. Spenlow and left the French 
Quai d’Orsay the role of the stingy Mr. Jorkins. 

While Mussolini was shipping his soldiers to East Africa, the French 
and British diplomatists were negotiating with him outside the League 
about the concession that the Emperor of Ethiopia should make in 
order to placate Mussolini, that is to say, in order to reward him for 
threatening to violate the Covenant of the League. These negotiations 
were bound to break down since Mussolini had been given the cer- 
tainty that nobody would disturb him if he went to war. 

In the meantime, the General Assembly of the League, summoned 
for September 1935, was drawing near. In this Assembly the repre- 
sentatives of all the associated powers, both great and small, would 
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take part with equal right to speak and vote. Widespread indignation 
had been aroused in the smaller countries by Mussolini’s threatening 
speeches and open war preparations. If the British Cabinet ignored the 
threat of war in East Africa, the small powers would realize that they 
could expect no protection from the League against any future aggres- 
sion on the part of a great power. A revolt of the delegates of the 
small powers in the Assembly of the League would bring about a land- 
slide toward the Labour Party in the coming English elections. Some- 
thing had to be done by the leaders of the Conservative Party to 
weather this Cape of Storms. 

Thus it was that on September 12, 1935, Sir Samuel Hoare an- 
nounced before the Assembly of the League in Geneva that the British 
Empire would stand for the Covenant of the League against any 
breaker of the peace. And Monsieur Laval followed suit. 

On October g, 1935, Mussolini started military operations against 
Ethiopia. It was only then that Sir Samuel Hoare and Monsieur Laval 
noticed that something akin to a state of war existed somewhere. They 
asked the Assembly of the League to brand Mussolini as the aggressor 
and to form a committee of experts to draw up a plan of effective 
sanctions. 

The Committee on Sanctions worked under the chairmanship of the 
British Minister, Mr. Anthony Eden. It spent more than a month 
deciding what sanctions would be most effective. After a month of 
deep study, it decided that no embargo should be put on coal, iron, 
steel or cotton, which are essential raw materials for war. No embargo 
was placed on oil, which would instantly have stopped the war. But 
an embargo was placed on camels, mules and donkeys. The embargo 
also included aluminum—a material which Italy produces in such 
large quantities that she exports it. Mr. Eden and his experts were 
apparently not lacking in a sense of humor. 

The only sanction which was meant to be effective was the boycott 
of Italian exports. The British Foreign Office did not anticipate the 
quick and complete collapse of the Ethiopian Army. By crippling 
Italian economic life and draining Italy of all foreign exchange through 
the boycott of Italian exports, the British Foreign Office hoped to bring 
Mussolini to agree to some compromise which would save his face 
and put an end to the war. 

Thus, the war which nobody had wished to prevent, went on until 
unexpectedly, in the spring of 1936, Italian troops occupied the capital 
city of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa. A witty journalist made fun of Mr. 
Eden by spreading the rumor that Mr. Eden had complained that 
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“those damned negroes had neglected their duty towards the British 
Empire and the League of Nations.” ie 

This affair was undoubtedly a striking success for Mussolini. He 
pulled the country through a dangerous crisis. But the pre-Fascist 
statesmen also pulled the country through the crisis of the World War. 
If the dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire had taken 
place under Mussolini’s premiership, millions of inscriptions, statues 
and monuments would adorn the streets and squares of Italy. 

On the other hand, was the Ethiopian conquest useful to the Italian 
people? In 1935, they were made to believe that Ethiopia was rich in 
mineral wealth, platinum, gold, coal, oil, copper, tin, potash, and other 
similar products, and that its soil could grow cotton, coffee, wheat, etc. 

As regards platinum, the truth is that platinum production in Ethi- 
opia, under European management, was 120 kilograms in 1931, 230 
kilograms in 1932, and i180 kilograms in 1933, the value of the last 
amount being two million francs—a ridiculous sum. As far as gold 
mines are concerned, nobody has ever been able to locate them. Had 
Ethiopia been rich in gold, the Scotch would not have left it to the 
Italians. Moreover, the Ethiopians are not fools; if there had been gold 
mines in their country, they would not have left them unexploited. 

The existence of coal and oil is as problematical as that of gold. 
But even if coal and oil did exist in Ethiopia, there remains the ques- 
tion of whether the cost of transporting these raw materials over vast 
deserts and across the seas would be proportionate to their value on 
the world market. Why should Italian industry import coal from Ethi- 
opia, if English or German or Polish coal is available at a lower price? 
Why carry oil from Ethiopia to Italy, when it can be obtained from 
Rumania, Russia, or Iraq at better terms? 

The same holds true for cotton, coffee, sugar, wheat and other agri- 
cultural products. Would the raising of these products be profitable in 
Ethiopia? The world is overflowing with sugar, cotton, and coffee 
which cannot be sold. Egyptian cotton, Brazilian coffee, Yugoslavian 
meat, Canadian wheat, will always be much cheaper than the products 
raised in Ethiopia, when one adds to the agricultural outlay the cost 
of transport over long distances. What the Italian consumer needs is, 
not to buy coal or oil or cotton from territories politically controlled 
by the Italian Government, but to buy them at the lowest possible 
prices. 

Protective tariffs may reserve the whole of Italy as a monopolistic 
market for Ethiopian products. This would oblige Italy’s population 
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to sink to a lower standard of living. After Italy had conquered Ethi- 
opia politically, Ethiopia would thus conquer Italy economically. 

The objection may be raised that any Government which controls 
territories producing raw materials, may, in time of war or diplomatic 
dispute, establish an embargo which will deprive the other countries of 
those materials. A country possessing no raw materials is always ex- 
posed to a danger of this kind. This is true. But Ethiopian raw 
materials—if there are any—would be secured against the danger of 
being cut off, only if Mussolini could sever Ethiopia from East Africa, 
move it northward, and annex it to Italy. While many thousand miles 
of sea—not to mention the Suez Canal—separate Ethiopia from Italy, 
access to Ethiopian raw materials—granted that they exist—could, 
in time of war, be assured to Italy only if Italy and her allies con- 
trolled the seas. If they did not control the seas, then raw materials 
could not be obtained, whether they were produced in an Italian 
Ethiopia or in the United States. 

If the acquisition of Ethiopia does not solve the problem of raw 
materials for Italy, does it solve the problem of surplus population? 

To be sure, the area of Ethiopia is about four times as great as that 
of Italy. But, it is divided climatically into four zones: the highlands, 
above 8,000 feet in altitude; the temperate zone, between 8,000. and 
5,000 feet; the torrid zone, between 5,000 feet and 2,500 feet; and the 
lowlands, under 2,500 feet. The cold climate of the highlands is not 
suitable to labor of any kind. Not even in Italy are high mountains 
cultivable. They are uninhabitable. Neither are the lowlands suitable 
to labor of any kind. They are deserted because of the heat and 
drought. The torrid zone is fertile, and capable of bearing coffee, 
cotton and sugar, but its climate is deadly for white labor. The Italians 
might form there a dominant capitalist class, exploiting the labor of 
the natives, but dense masses of Italian immigrants could never be 
absorbed by the country, with such a climate. All that remains to be 
considered is the temperate zone,—the so-called plateaus,—which enjoy 
an excellent climate. Their altitude, however, between 5,000 and 8,000 
feet above sea level, makes steady and heavy manual labor impossible 
for men coming from the lowlands. The rarefied air does not supply 
the body with the oxygen necessary for sustained work. ‘The body has 
to compensate for the deficiency of oxygen by more intense respiration 
which tires the lungs and the heart. Only very robust individuals 
succeed in acclimatising themselves; the weak cannot stand the strain. 
It has been found difficult to secure laborers on coffee plantations at 
an altitude of 4,000 or 5,000 feet in South America. In Italy, only one 
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per cent of the population lives at an altitude higher than 3,300 feet. 
Italian labor is aware of this fact. Therefore it has always fought shy 
of the plateau of Asmara which is a continuation of the Ethiopian 
plateaus and has for fifty years been under Italian political control. 
In 1931, after forty years, there were on the Asmara plateau only 
eighty-four Italian farmers. 

A more intensive cultivation of the soil in the temperate zone would 
be possible through the use of native labor directed by agricultural 
experts and capitalists; but this would not solve the problem of Italy's 
surplus population. Moreover, a more intensive cultivation of the soil 
would require a tremendous outlay of capital, besides that which will 
have been squandered in military conquest. To meet all these expenses, 
the Italian Government will have to bleed Italy white and stunt the 
economic development of the mother country. The disequilibrium 
between population and resources in Italy, far from being readjusted, 
will be aggravated. 

Ethiopia will benefit contractors of public works and military and 
civil officials at the expense of the taxpayer at home. It will never 
absorb an appreciable proportion of Italian emigrants or solve the 
problem of raw materials. The only economic result of the Ethiopian 
conquest up to now has been the expenditure of two and a half billion 
dollars—a rather inconspicuous sum for Americans, but a tremendous 
bleeding for the Italian Treasury. A Fascist correspondent from Ethi- 
opia on the daily La Stampa, January 7, 1938, had to admit that 
Ethiopia sucks Italy’s wealth “like a child sucks his mother’s milk”; 
she takes everything and “gives nothing or practically nothing back”; 
it is necessary “to dispel sanguine illusions. . . .” 


Vv 


The Spanish War 


The French Foreign Office had hoped to secure Mussolini’s benevo- 
lent neutrality, if not his alliance, in their disputes with Hitler. When 
independent Ethiopia vanished from the map, they found themselves 
clutching a handful of flies. The Franco-Italian Entente of January 
1935, had become for Mussolini a lemon from which he had squeezed 
all the juice. By July 1936, as soon as the military pronunciamento of 
General Franco broke out in Spain, another entente, a German-Italian 
Entente—the so-called Rome-Berlin Axis—made its appearance, and was 
destined to become in 1939 an unconditional and permanent alliance. 

General Franco’s revolt against the Spanish Republican Govern- 
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ment broke out on July 18, 1936, in Morocco, and spread from there 
to Spain. On July 30, 1936, one airplane crashed and another was 
forced down in French Morocco. The men in those planes were Italian 
aviators. They had received orders in Italy three days before the 
outbreak of Franco’s rebellion to stand ready to serve in Spain with 
the Insurgents. 

There exists, or rather there existed once, a body of maxims, tradi- 
tions and precedents which goes, or rather went, under the name of 
“international law.” One of the maxims of “international law” stipu- 
lated that the government which gave armed support to rebels rising 
against another government, committed an act of war against the 
latter. According to another maxim of “international law” any gov- 
ernment was entitled to supply with arms and munitions any other 
regularly constituted government fighting rebels. In addition, the 
Government of the Spanish Republic had a treaty with the French 
Government by virtue of which France had to supply Spain with war 
material while the Spanish Government was pledged to purchase 
armaments solely in France. ‘The French Government, therefore, was 
not only entitled, it was bound, to furnish the Spanish Government 
with all the war material it needed. The French Government could 
not even advance the pretext that the Spanish Government was unable 
to pay in cash because the latter had at its disposal four billion 
pesetas deposited with the Bank of Spain. In accordance with “inter- 
national law” and their treaty with France the Spanish Republican 
Government contracted to buy arms, munitions and airplanes in 
France. 

But Mussolini and Hitler intimated that they would go to war with 
France if she did not stop supplying the Spanish Government with war 
material. The British Ambassador to France announced that if France 
were involved in war with Germany and Italy on account of the 
Spanish affair, France would have to face alone the “terrible risks” 
she would thus incur. As a consequence of this British intimation, the 
French Cabinet decided on August 8, 1936, to prohibit the export of 
war material to Spain. 

Spain was a member of the League of Nations. Nay more, Spain was 
the only country in Europe that had inserted in her constitution a 
proviso pledging her Government to follow in its international dis- 
putes the procedure laid down by the Covenant of the League and 
to renounce war as a means of fostering national interests. The inter- 
vention of Hitler and Mussolini on the side of the Insurgent generals 
was, without any shadow of doubt, a matter for the League of Nations. 
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The case was as clear as day. But the British Prime Minister, Earl 
Baldwin (then Mr. Baldwin), and Foreign Secretary Eden and their 
successors, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, ignored the 
League of Nations during the whole of the Spanish affair. The League 
of Nations was already no more than a putrefying corpse. 

The official attitude of the British Government in the Spanish affair 
was outlined by Sir Samuel Hoare, First Lord of the Admiralty, on 
August 19, 1936, when he publicly stated that the Spanish Civil War 
was no concern of Britain’s. One year later, on July 22, 1937, Mr. 
Alfred Duff Cooper, Sir Samuel’s successor at the Admiralty, declared 
in the House of Commons that Spanish affairs were not worth the life 
of a single British sailor. This was tantamount to granting Mussolini 
and Hitler a free hand in Spain. As a matter of fact, the British Gov- 
ernment was not content with washing its hands of the Spanish affair. 
Whoever analyzes the action of the Foreign Office day by day, has to 
admit that British non-intervention in the Spanish Civil War was 
always like the non-intervention of Mephistopheles in the duel between 
Faust and Marguerite’s brother. Never in history has “Perfidious 
Albion” deserved deeper contempt, if by “Perfidious Albion” one means 
not the decent and humane common folk of Britain, but British poli- 
ticians such as Baldwin and Chamberlain, Eden and Halifax. 

In all fairness, one has to admit that everybody became entangled 
in the Spanish wasps’ nest without suspecting the tragedy which was 
to develop. Mussolini and Hitler expected Franco’s military “coup” 
to triumph, as so many other Spanish pronunciamentos before it, with- 
out encountering appreciable obstacles. ‘They thought that a little help 
in the way of airplanes for the transportation of troops from Morocco 
to Spain would suffice to secure an easy victory for the Insurgent gen- 
erals. The British Conservatives undoubtedly foresaw that Mussolini’s 
and Hitler’s intervention in Spain would arouse protests but they also 
expected the swift victory of the generals and were positive that the 
fait accompli would silence the malcontents. This prevision also ex- 
plains—and I do not mean justifies—the attitude of those French poli- 
ticians who yielded before the threats of Mussolini and Hitler. What 
was the use of taking sides in a foreign civil war the outcome of which 
left no doubt? The wisest thing was to wash one’s hands of the whole 
matter. 

The unexpected resistance of the Spanish people and the boundless 
stupidity of the Spanish generals—exceptional even among generals— 
gainsaid the forecasts of all experts. Mussolini’s and Hitler’s interven- 
tion was then forced to assume proportions which neither the British 
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Conservative leaders nor the French politicians had imagined. Italian 
and German generals came to add their stupidity to that of the Spanish 
generals. ‘Thus, the Spanish War, which would have ended with the 
defeat of the Insurgent generals within a few weeks in the Summer 
of 1936 had the Spaniards been left to themselves, dragged on for 
thirty-four months. But the collective stupidity of Spanish, Italian and 
German generals could not outweigh the enormous inferiority in 
armaments of the Republican troops. Now that the Spanish War is 
over, nobody can say what kind of prestige has been gained from it by 
either Italians, Germans, Frenchmen or the British. 

In the gentlemen’s agreement of January 2, 1937, Mussolini promised 
Mr. Eden, then British Foreign Secretary, not to change the territorial 
status quo in Spain, and again on October 21, 1937, Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain officially stated in the Housé of Commons that Mussolini had 
repeatedly declared that “Italy has no intention of making the 
smallest change in the territorial status quo of Spain and has no de- 
signs upon the Balearic Islands.” In January 1939, when Chamberlain 
paid a visit to Mussolini, the latter gave him nothing less than “a 
specific word of honour” that he had “no territorial designs on Spain, 
Spanish Morocco, or the Balearic Islands, and, in fact, wouldn’t take 
an inch of Spanish soil anywhere, not even if Generalissimo Franco 
forced it upon him in payment for all the Italian men, money, and 
machines that have been donated to the cause of civil war in Spain.” 

To be sure, Chamberlain and Daladier know that Mussolini’s 
promises are worth no more than those of a British or a French Prime 
Minister. They know that even if the Insurgent Spanish generals do 
not actually cede territory to Mussolini they may permit him to use 
Spanish ports as naval bases. But they do not seem perturbed by such 
a prospect. They rely on the British and French fleets to control 
Mussolini and Hitler by force, rather than on the good faith of the 
dictators. They know that action in naval warfare is carried on by 
battleships, submarines and airplanes and not by coasts and islands. 
It is not necessary to have many bases of operation; it is enough to 
have them in adequate number. The coasts of French North Africa 
and Southern France offer an adequate number of bases in the Western 
Mediterranean to an Anglo-French Entente. Mussolini and Hitler 
could use Spanish bases in time of war only if the Anglo-French fleet 
lost control of the Mediterranean. 

Here one might remark that a Fascist government in Spain, allied 
with Mussolini, threatens the French frontier along the Pyrenees. Why, 
then, does the British Foreign Office not realize that the victory of the 
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Insurgent generals in Spain has weakened the military situation of 
France—Britain’s ally—in Europe? How did the French ever agree to 
the formation of a “third frontier” which would constitute a serious 
threat besides the frontier which goes from Belgium to Switzerland, 
and the frontier of the Alps? The answer is that the British Con- 
servatives and French politicians felt sure that the civil war would ruin 
the Spanish people for at least one generation. Now that they are in 
power, the Insurgent generals need loans from abroad in order to 
cope with their financial difficulties. The English and French will be 
able to offer them more of this kind of aid than Mussolini. Ingratitude 
is the independence of the heart, and diplomats and generals possess 
this noble virtue to a high degree. The Spanish generals, in British 
and French anticipations, will not be an exception to the rule. Thus, 
after Mussolini and Hitler have done the dirty work of intervening in 
Spain, British Conservatives and French politicians hope that they 
will reap the profits, since—Fascism or no Fascism—Spain will always 
remain under British and French influence. Many historians think that 
the Roman Empire died of economic consumption. If the British and 
French Empires ever die, they will die of economic presumption. 

As matters now stand, and while we await the developments which 
fate has in store, it is undeniable that that Spanish War, like the Ethi- 
opian War, ended, thanks to the connivance of the British and French 
Foreign Offices, with success for Mussolini no less than for Hitler. 


vI 
Italy’s Anschluss with Germany 


While he was entangling himself in Ethiopia and in Spain, Musso- 
lini was losing the World War in Central Europe. 

We do not know the provisos of the 1936 agreement between Hitler 
and Mussolini. What we do know is that the official communiqué issued 
after the meeting between Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria and 
Mussolini at Venice, in April 1937, did not mention Austrian inde- 
pendence. Many experts on international relations concluded from 
that silence that Mussolini had pledged himself with Hitler no longer 
to oppose the annexation of Austria to Germany. In fact, this an- 
nexation took place in March 1938. 

As a result of this event, Italy no longer has at the Brenner Pass 
a small disarmed and neutralized Austria. She now borders on the 
enormous German Reich. To be sure, Hitler has announced, one knows 


not how many times, and Mussolini has repeated, one knows not how 
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many times, that the present Italo-German frontier at the Brenner is 
inviolable. But the more numerous these declarations, the clearer it 
becomes that the frontier has become violable. If a problem did not 
exist in that quarter nobody would trouble to say that a problem does 
not exist. 

It was customary to point out before 1938 that Mussolini enjoyed 
far more prestige in international affairs than any of the diplomats 
of pre-Fascist Italy. It was consequently assumed that Mussolini had 
increased the prestige of Italy. The truth of the matter is that Musso- 
lini was benefiting by Italy’s increase in international importance 
achieved because of the dismemberment of Austria. The dismember- 
ment of Austria was the consequence of the World War and not the 
work of Mussolini. Having fallen heir to this situation in 1922, Mus- 
solini mishandled it in the most reckless way until he saw it vanish 
in 1938 at the time of the annexation of Austria by Germany. 

After the disappearance of Austria, Mussolini discovered that Italy, 
a child of the right of nationality, could not contest this right to the 
Germans. He even had the Press recall that during the World War 
not a few Italian democrats had recognized that sooner or later the 
Anschluss of Austria to Germany would result from the dismember- 
ment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The responsibility for this an- 
nexation lies consequently not with him but with those who, during 
the World War, brought about the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. 

Mussolini conveniently overlooked several facts. The first was that 
during the World War, he too was in favour of the dismemberment 
of Austria because it was impossible to win the war without breaking 
up the Austrian Army, and this meant breaking up the Empire. The 
second fact was that there is no place in Fascist philosophy either for 
national or any other kind of rights. Right is might. It was conse- 
quently ridiculous for Mussolini to invoke German national rights in 
Austria after having denied them in South Tyrol for so many years. 
The third fact was that Mussolini had repeatedly proclaimed before 
March 1938 that he was irrevocably opposed to the annexation of 
Austria to Germany since this would have destroyed Italy’s security 
on the Brenner, and this security constituted the only real gain won by 
Italy through the World War. 

However, these arguments ad hominem can have controversial value 
only against Mussolini. He who wishes to take into account the essen- 
tial and permanent elements of the problem recognizes that the union 
of Austria with Germany cannot be condemned by those who accept 
the right of self-determination. But on one condition: that there really 
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is self-determination. The fact, however, is that Hitler's advent to 
power had cooled the enthusiasm for Anschluss in many sections of 
the Austrian population, namely, among the Socialists, the Liberals 
and the Jews. All these forces were willing to form a bloc with the 
Catholics against the Anschluss. After January 1933, the principle of 
national self-determination acted no longer in favour but against the 
Anschluss. A new guarantee of security for Italy had come to add itself 
to the others. 

The Italian democrats who accepted the Anschluss also contended 
that it would become imperative to oppose any ulterior expansion on 
the part of Germany once it had annexed Austria. To this end, Italian 
diplomacy had to ally itself with Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania 
and remain on good terms with France and England. In addition, the 
League of Nations, through its system of collective security, would 
guarantee Italy against all aggression. This system of local defensive 
alliances, combined with the system of collective security, would have 
more than sufficed to maintain Germany within its borders and force 
it to adopt a pacific policy, even after it had absorbed Austria. Had the 
Anschluss not been forbidden by the Governments of France and 
England and by Mussolini himself at the time of the Weimar Re- 
public, it is quite probable that German democracy would have been 
sufficiently strengthened to resist the Nazi movement, and thus, another 
guarantee of peace would have been added to all the others. 

Mussolini should have used all the means in his power to strengthen 
in Austria the forces contrary to the Anschluss, not so much because 
his system of ideas included respect for the will of the Austrian people, 
but merely because according to him the Anschluss was contrary to 
Italy’s interests. Seizing upon the new situation created in Austria, 
he ought to have tried to create with Austria and the Little Entente 
a Danubian Confederation capable of halting the drive of Hitlerian 
Germany toward the South. 

Mussolini followed policies in direct opposition to those that Italian 
democrats had always advocated. He encouraged the Nazi movement 
in Germany from 1923 to 1933. In agreement with Pius XI and his 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli-now Pius XII—he urged Dollfuss 
to suppress in Austria the most powerful force against the Anschluss, 
the Socialist Party, the membership of which included about one- 
third of the population. He prevented the formation of any Danubian 
Confederation. He undermined the Little Entente. He reduced the 
League of Nations to a heap of ruins. He went on squabbling with 


France and England. After bogging himself down in Abyssinia and 
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isolating himself in Europe, he became involved in Spain. All his 
manoeuvres and hullabaloo resulted in the invasion of Austria in 
March 1938. To cap the climax, the conquest of Czechoslovakia took 
place in September 1938 and March 1939. The go million inhabitants 
of the German Reich now. border on 44 million Italians at Brenner 
Pass. 

When one compares the increase in actual and potential strength 
attained by Hitler through the annexation of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, one can not help smiling at the increase of actual and poten- 
tial strength which Mussolini assured for Italy by the rape of Albania 
in April 1939. Albania had been an Italian protectorate since 1926. 
King Zog wanted nothing more than a few more million lire to remain 
Mussolini’s obedient vassal. In order to show that he possessed as 
much sex-appeal as Hitler, Mussolini violated his old mistress. Never 
would any Italian democrat have dreamed of accumulating so many 
blunders within so short a span of time. 

All the effort expended by Mussolinian propaganda to induce the 
world to believe that two diplomatic disasters of the first magnitude— 
the vanishing of Austria and Czechoslovakia—had strengthened Italy’s 
position and Mussolini’s prestige, fell on deaf ears. Everyone in Italy 
realizes that while adventuring in Ethiopia and Spain, Mussolini has 
destroyed Italy’s security at home. Before France lost the World War 
in Czechoslovakia in September 1938, Mussolini lost it in Austria dur- 
ing the preceding March. The German-Italian treaty of alliance of 
May, 1939, the so-called “Steel Pact,” is the logical development of 
the Berlin-Rome Axis. By virtue of this treaty, Germany and Italy are 
bound to assist one another with all their forces in the event one of 
them becomes involved in war and irrespective of the nature of the 
casus belli. A permanent and unconditional alliance of this type be- 
tween a country of go million inhabitants and a country of 44 million 
people, is not a treaty of alliance but a bond of vassalage. 

One may well wonder with what heart Mussolini accepts his posi- 
tion as Hitler’s far from “brilliant second.” But “necessity knows no 
law.” Mussolini is like a cat who has given birth to a tiger. As long as 
the tiger was small the cat did not need to fear it; now that the tiger has 
grown to its natural dimensions, the cat can do nothing but place itself 
at the mercy of the tiger. The only thing Mussolini could do after 
Hitler had swallowed up Austria and Czechoslovakia was to place 
himself at Hitler’s mercy. Moreover, Mussolini is not the first Italian 
politician ready to become Berlin’s vassal. In July 1914, when the 
World War was impending, all Italian Nationalists were willing to 
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stand side by side with the Central Powers against the Entente Powers, 
provided that the government of Vienna agreed to relinquish Italian- 
speaking territories. Had the Cabinets of Rome and Vienna reached 
an agreement on this issue, the Italian Nationalists in case of victory 
would have obtained Tunisia, Corsica, Nice and Savoy and would have 
become a cog in the German machine. The uncompromising attitude 
of the Vienna Cabinet forced the Italian Government to join the 
Entente Powers and to declare war upon the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. As a result of the World War, all Italian-speaking territories, and 
in addition, German-speaking South-Tyrol, and about half a million 
Slavs toward the Italo-Yugoslav frontier, passed under Italian control. 
Thus the reason for disagreement between the Italian Nationalists and 
Italy’s Northeastern neighbor vanished—at least in so far as the former 
were concerned. Mussolini has taken up the pro-German and anti- 
French plans of the Italian Nationalists. In order to carry them out 
he had to become Hitler’s ““Gauleiter’” in Italy. 

British and French politicians and diplomats are like husbands who 
do not want to believe that their wives are disloyal. Even after the 
German-Italian alliance of May 1939 they go on dreaming that they 
can “buy off” Mussolini. To “buy off’ Mussolini they should give him 
their own possessions. This is quite different from handing over 
Czechoslovakia to Hitler. The only property they are willing to give 
up is other people’s property. Mussolini, in his turn, can make his 
followers forget or at least forgive his disasters in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia only by making a splash of some dazzling territorial gains 
anywhere. The path towards Central Europe has been blocked by 
Hitler. The only remaining outlet for Mussolini’s manoeuvres is the 
Mediterranean. 

Since the British and the French are so good-natured and gullible, 
Mussolini takes good care never utterly to shatter their fancies. He 
and Hitler have distributed the réles between themselves. While one 
hammers at England, the other hammers at France, and vice versa, 
thereby fostering in both England and France the illusion that the 
Rome-Berlin Axis may crash at any moment. Consequently, whenever 
Mussolini demands something from France, Hitler makes himself dis- 
agreeable with England, and vice versa; British or French diplomats 
then hasten “‘to secure Italian support against Hitler.” Thus, by their 
rivalry to be the first to gain the alliance of Mussolini on the day he 
breaks from Hitler, the French and English make their own alliance 
ineffectual. 


Mussolini could break away from Germany and join France and 
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England only as long as there existed to the east and south of Ger- 
many-Austria a Czechoslovakia and a Yugoslavia allied to the Western 
Powers. Now that Czechoslovakia has disappeared Italy has as her sole 
ally Yugoslavia, an associate who, the day Mussolini tried to gain his 
independence from Hitler, would join Hitler and march on Trieste. 
Mussolini finds himself today in the same position of impotency with 
respect to Hitler in which King Zog of Albania happened to be with 
respect to Mussolini before the seizure of Albania. 

The Treaty of May 1939 had been preceded by the German main- 
mise on the military organization, civil administration, key industries, 
schools—in short, on all the vital organs of Italian material and in- 
tellectual life. The juridical status of Italy still seems that of an inde- 
pendent country. The de facto status has become that of a “‘co- 
ordinated” country. There was no Anschluss in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia; there was only conquest by force. The real Anschluss has 
taken place in Italy. 

The anti-Semitic policy—the first symptoms of which were mani- 
fested during the Summer of 1936, as soon as the Rome-Berlin Axis 
gave the first signs of life, and which was officially adopted by Musso- 
lini during the Summer of 1938—is nothing if not the most striking 
expression of Mussolini’s vassalage to Hitler. Joint committees of Ger- 
mans and Italians control the Italian air and land forces, and the 
Italian navy. Delegates of the German General Staff constantly inspect 
Italian military forces on the peninsula and in the colonies. ‘The officers 
of the Italian Army who fail to display the proper degree of enthusiasm 
over the “Steel Pact” are being “purged.” The most vital parts of 
Italian airplanes are no longer produced in Italy but in Germany. Ger- 
man airports and contingents of German troops have been established 
here and there in Italy, Libya and Albania. The Italian police is over- 
run by secret agents of the Gestapo. Government employees who speak 
German while learning Italian can be found in offices of ministries in 
Rome and in the town halls of the most important Italian cities. The 
port and shipyard of Trieste no longer constitute a part of Italy. ‘They 
have now been ceded to Germany under the form of a ten-year lease. 
German technicians hold important positions in all war industries. 
Eighty per cent of the coal imported in Italy comes no longer from 
England but from Germany. Wheat necessary to fill the gaps in Italian 
production is bought by Italian merchants no longer freely on the 
world market but through an import system controlled by Germans. 
Italian autarchy—that famous economic independence which gives so 
much to talk about—exists only in Mussolini’s speeches. What exists 
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today is a German-Italian isolated economic system in which the €co- 
nomically stronger Germany dictates to the weaker Italy. The political 
and economic independence of Italy is a thing of the past. Only a revo- 
lution which would kill all the German agents now controlling Italy and 
the Fascist leaders who are their accomplices, could free Italy from 
German bondage. But a revolution would have to break out in Germany 
at the same time, otherwise German military forces would descend from 
Germany into Italy to re-establish “order.” vip slags 

Between 1922 and 1929, Mussolini abolished all the domestic inst1- 
tutions which the Liberals of the Italian Risorgimento had created: 
elective Parliament, elective local government, personal and political 
rights of the citizen, separation of the State and Church, secular edu- 
cation, etc. From 1929 to 1938, only two of the institutions created by 
the Risorgimento were left standing: national independence and 
national unity. National independence vanished in 1938. How long 
will national unity last? 


VII 
What Next? 


What can Mussolini expect to gain from his vassalage? 

On November 30, 1938, the Italian Chamber of Deputies greeted 
with cries of “Nice, Savoy, Corsica, Tunisia” an address of Foreign 
Minister Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law. During the following days, the 
Government-controlled press added Djibuti, in other words, French 
Somaliland in East Africa and Suez to the list of Italian “national 
aspirations.” In July 1939, Malta was added to the menu. Everybody 
is aware of the way in which these demonstrations or press campaigns 
are engineered. Those higher-up instruct the pack as to what shall be 
shouted, and the pack shouts in unison. This fact, as well as the fact 
that foreign correspondents were instructed to cross ¢’s and dot i’s show 
in what direction Mussolini was making the wind blow. 

By making demands of this kind Mussolini finds himself confronted 
with an Anglo-Frenche entente for the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Can Mussolini afford to chal- 
lenge this Anglo-French entente? 

There is a general opinion that Mussolini enjoys freedom of move- 
ment in the Mediterranean only when the British and French Gov- 
ernments disagree, whereas whenever the Anglo-French entente shows 
signs of determination Mussolini is held in check. Short of a miracle 
or of a colossal blunder on the part of the English and French Ad- 
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miralties, it would be impossible for the Italian forces to overpower the 
coalition of English and French forces. 

The Ethiopian War, in 1935-36, was made possible for Mussolini by 
the fact that the French Government was in accord with Mussolini 
and that there was never any real clash between the British Govern- 
ment and Mussolini. In the Spanish War Mussolini again won the day 
because there was always complete understanding and cordial coopera- 
tion between the British Conservative leaders, the French politicians, 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

It seems difficult to expect, however, that the British Conservative 
leaders might ever grant Mussolini a free hand against France and 
especially in Tunisia, not to speak of British Malta. The Mediterranean 
is the shortest route from Britain to India, Australia and the Far East. 
People, therefore, usually say that the Mediterranean is the “jugular 
vein” or “lifeline” of the British circulatory system. Although this is 
an over-statement, since England can always make use of the route 
around the Cape of Good Hope in her trade with India, Australia and 
the Far East, this route is, however, much longer and would require a 
far greater amount of shipping than does the Mediterranean route. 
Moreover, the destinies of Egypt, Sudan, and the oil pipe-line from 
Mosul to Haifa depend on British control of the Mediterranean. Now, 
the Italian peninsula and the island of Sicily, cut the Mediterranean 
into two halves and lie athwart England’s Mediterranean route to the 
East. The day Mussolini controls the channel between Sicily and 
Tunisia, Italian submarines, light craft and airplanes, stationed not 
only in Sicily but also in the naval base of Bizerta in Tunisia, would 
intercept British lines of supplies between West and East, in the narrow 
passageway between Sicily and Tunisia. Only if they are prepared to 
abandon Egypt and the whole of the Near East can the British Gov- 
ernment give Mussolini a free hand against France in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

If a clash between the Anglo-French Entente and Mussolini takes 
place, everybody expects that the English and French will bottle Italy 
up in the Mediterranean by closing the Suez Canal and the Straits of 
Gibraltar. This means that in case of war between Great Britain and 
France on the one hand and Italy on the other, the whole economic 
system of Italy would be thrown out of gear. As an American journalist 
stated, the price of a sandwich in Rome would jump overnight to a 
dollar. Moreover, British military forces control the two entrances to 
the Red Sea, namely, the Suez Canal at the Northern end of that Sea 
and the bases of Aden and Perim at the Southern end. The Italian 
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soldiers and road-builders in Ethiopia whom Italy must supply with 
arms, munitions, clothing and food would be cut off from supplies 
were the Suez Canal closed. The Italians in Libya would also be cut 
off from the mother-land by the Anglo-French naval forces which 
would control the sea. The same plight would be in store for the men 
Mussolini keeps in Spain. 

Yet Mussolini goes on stubbornly challenging now France, now 
England. Nay more, he relentlessly ships men and armaments not only 
to Ethiopia, Libya, Spain, but also to the Dodecanese Islands and then 
to Albania. According to reliable information, Mussolini, in May 
1939, had 130,000 men in Ethiopia, 120,000 in Libya, 100,000 in Spain, 
80,000 in the Dodecanese Islands, 40,000 in Albania. 60,000 more men 
were to be shipped to Libya, 200,000 men to Sardinia. This means a 
total of more than 700,000 men scattered here and there over territories 
along the Mediterranean and Red Seas. Unless Mussolini were in a 
position to defeat the Anglo-French fleets, all these men would be so 
many pawns in the hands of the Anglo-French Entente in case of war 
between Italy and the Entente. 

There must be some reason which prompts Mussolini and his mili- 
tary advisers to believe they can challenge England and France. All 
those men scattered over so many distant sectors must have certain 
definite tasks to perform in accordance with the strategical plans of 
the Italian military chiefs. 

If I am not mistaken, Mussolini and his advisers believe that if it 
is true that the English and French fleets can bottle the Italians up 
in the Mediterranean it is also true that submarines, light craft and 
airplanes can make the Mediterranean a no-man’s-land for everybody. 
A French writer has summed up the situation in the following words: 
“In case of war, the Mediterranean will cease to exist.’ Each of the 
three navies in the Mediterranean would be like the soldier who 
shouted to his commanding officer during the battle that he had made 
a prisoner. The officer answered: “Bring him here.” But the soldier 
replied: “He won’t let me!” 

In so far as Italian supplies are concerned, let us suppose that 
Mussolini, in prevision of the war, has stored enough supplies to 
suffice for the duration of war. This is actually what he has been doing 
during the last few years. If the war does not last too long, Italy 
would not need to import foodstuffs and raw materials through the 
Mediterranean. No one knows how many months Italy could with- 
stand the strain of a blockade. Mussolini, speaking in the Senate on 


March go, 1938, stated that “the Fascist maxim says that the next 
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war must be decided within a few months of its outbreak.” This 
means that if war lasts longer than those few months, Italy is doomed. 
But it also means that Mussolini and his advisers expect war not to 
last more than a few months. 

To be sure, the decision of such a swift war is to be sought in Europe 
and not in the colonies. As long as Paris and London do not surrender 
and are in a position to attack Lombardy in Italy and the Ruhr in 
Germany, war will go on, even if some or all of the French and 
English colonies are wrecked by the Italian armies. 

Why, then, does Mussolini ship men to Ethiopia, Libya, the Dodec- 
anese Islands, Spain, Sardinia, and Albania, instead of keeping them at 
hand in Italy? 

The answer must be sought in the fact that the Italo-French frontier 
along the Alps does not allow the use of vast military forces, either 
French or Italian. Italian man power would be wasted if left in Italy. 
On the contrary, it would not remain idle in Ethiopia or in Libya. 
Were sufficient supplies stored there, the Italian forces would not need 
overseas help. They would threaten French and English Somalilands, 
Sudan, Egypt and Tunisia, immobilizing there a part of the French and 
English forces and thus preventing them from becoming available in 
Continental Europe. From Spain, the Italian forces would also threaten 
Southern France, and thus contribute to weaken French strength on the 
German frontier. Italian forces concentrated in Sardinia would threaten 
Corsica. Finally, the Italian forces concentrated in Albania constitute 
a serious threat to the Greek frontier. In the Eastern Mediterranean, 
the English and French have naval bases in Syria, the Island of Cyprus 
and Egypt, about 1,000 miles away from Italy. Malta, in the middle of 
the Mediterranean, seems, on the contrary, too near Italy. The Greek 
naval bases in the Aegean Sea are half way between Italy and Syria, 
and would be eminently suited to harbouring English and French 
forces. The Italian Army, close to the Greek-Albanian frontier, is a 
sharp reminder to the Greeks that Northern Greece can be invaded at 
a moment’s notice. It can also be diverted against Yugoslavia. ‘This 
explains why Mussolini is spreading Italian forces over so many lands 
far removed from the Italian peninsula. 

Mussolini does not count merely on naval bases, the number of sub- 
marines and airplanes, or on supplies. There is a weak spot in the 
position of the British in the Eastern Mediterranean. This is the 
restlessness of the Arabs. Mussolini gathers Moslem students from 
Syria, Palestine, Iraq and Arabia in Italian universities and stuffs 
them with anti-British propaganda. Italian salesmen generously under- 
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sell radios to cafés, shops and schools in the Near East to receive anti- 
British information broadcast to them in Arabic by the station of Bari 
in-Southern Italy. When he went to Libya in March 1937, Mussolini 
had himself presented by local Moslem notables with the sword of “the 
protector of Islam.” This sword had been made in Florence after a 
model published in a German book at the time of Wilhelm II. In 
Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, the position of the French is also being 
undermined by Mussolini’s agents who seize upon the unrest of the 
natives to blow on the fires of anti-French discontent. 

Last but not least, Mussolini banks on the English and French 
pacifist movements. In recent years these movements have lost much 
ground in both countries but they are still a force to be reckoned with. 
In September 1938, Chamberlain and Daladier were strongly seconded 
by the pacifists in their effort to cram their policy of “appeasement” 
down the throats of the English and French public. Mussolini is con- 
vinced that the British Commonwealth and the French Republic, re- 
duced to military paralysis by pacifism, are rotten to the core, will 
never fight, and are doomed to rack and ruin. All the experiences of 
the past years, and especially the Czechoslovakian affair, have con- 
firmed him in his opinion. He hopes that when they are threatened 
by a German and Italian mad-dog attack, the English and French 
pacifists will take to their heels, the Anglo-French Entente will col- 
lapse, and Chamberlain and Daladier will again try to “appease” 
Hitler and Mussolini “in the spirit of Munich.” 

All of Mussolini’s plans are based on three hypotheses: (1) a short 
war; (2) imperfect coordination between British and French diplomatic 
and military activities, and (3) a moral breakdown in Britain and 
France as a result of pacifist mentality. 

There has always been in Italian military chiefs a tendency to under- 
rate obstacles. When they undertook the conquest of Libya in 1911, 
they thought they were starting out on “a military promenade.” As a 
matter of fact, conquest was achieved only in 1932, after a tremendous 
waste of money and display of brutal cruelty. When they joined the 
Triple Entente against the Central Powers in 1915, they were con- 
vinced that Italian intervention would end the war within no more 
than six months. A similar want of thought led them to under- 
estimate the difficulties to be encountered in Ethiopia and Spain, and 
seems to dictate their hopes and plans even today. 

What would happen to the Italians who are cut off from the 
mother-country in Ethiopia and Libya if the natives, spurred to revolt, 


were furnished with arms and technical direction by the neighbouring 
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French and English colonies? The frightful treatment meted out by 
General Graziani—a sadistic criminal—first to the natives of Cyrenaica 
and later to the natives of Ethiopia has only made things easier for an 
anti-Italian revolt in those two unhappy countries. 

As for Italian anti-English and anti-French activities among the Arabs 
of the Near East and North Africa, Graziani’s repressions in Cyrenaica 
and Ethiopia have created a violent wave of anti-Italian resentment in 
all the Moslem countries. In the Spring of 1936, as soon as the Ethi- 
opian defenses collapsed, the Egyptian nationalists were struck with 
panic. They realized that the English fleet and army in Egypt, though 
a wound to Egyptian pride, serve as protection for Egypt against 
Mussolini. Between English protection and the danger of becoming 
Mussolini’s subjects, they chose the lesser evil and made peace with 
the English. In Tunisia also, the Destour, a local nationalistic Arab 
and anti-French movement, was active as late as the Fall of 1938. As 
soon as Mussolini’s ambitions on Tunisia became conspicuous, the 
Tunisian nationalists announced that they would remain loyal to 
France. Mussolini had been the peacemaker. 

Mussolini’s anti-Semitic policies have disorganized the Italian com- 
munists of Salonika, Alexandria of Egypt, and Tunis, where the Jews 
held leading positions. Jew-baiting might have strengthened Musso- 
lini’s influence among the Mohammedans; but the rape of Albania 
has undone all the advantages reaped through anti-Semitic policies. 
In April 1939, there were great anti-Italian demonstrations at Damas- 
cus and Aleppo, in Syria. An Arab daily newspaper of Tunis made 
the following statement: “The subjugation of the 800,000 Moslems of 
Albania will have far-reaching repercussions. Mussolini has now re- 
moved the mask. This fact will not escape the notice of the most 
simple-minded Arabs.” It is not easy to determine which of the three 
founders of the Italian nation—Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour—won 
the greatest number of friends for Italy during the 19th century. 
In the goth century, Mussolini is certainly unsurpassed in the art of 
making enemies. 

And what of Italy herself? If war breaks out between the British- 
French alliance and Germany and Italy are dragged into it, the full 
impact of English-French force will be directed not against Germany but 
against Italy. Both the Maginot line and the Siegfried line seem virtually 
impregnable without a tremendous loss of men and material. Italy is 
much more vulnerable than Germany both on land and sea. Suffice it 
to keep in mind that almost all the most important hydro-electric 
plants of Italy are situated in the Alps within easy range of French 
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aviation. By bombing these vital ganglions the French Army would 
paralyze the military movement and economic life of Northern Italy 
within half an hour even though this operation might involve the 
loss of hundreds of planes. 

All great European wars from the sixteenth century on have been 
fought and as a rule decided in Northern Italy. The World War of 
1914-1918 was no exception to the rule. In 1914-18 Italy was not as in 
earlier centuries the passive and inert victim of the military operations 
of others. She intervened of her own accord in the war and emerged 
victorious from the ordeal. In the next war, which he has contributed 
more than any other European politician in making inevitable, Mus- 
solini will have no will of his own. He will have to bow to the will of 
Hitler. Will Italy emerge victorious from the ordeal? After having 
sacrificed national independence, will Mussolini also throw Italian 
national unity to the dogs? 

Future events are on the lap of the gods. 


We have surveyed Mussolini’s foreign policy from the strictly real- 
politiker standpoint of nationalism. Without any thought of the wel- 
fare of other peoples we have considered the advantages and disad- 
vantages which have accrued to the Italian people from this policy. 

There are, however, different brands of nationalism. Italian nation- 
alism, if held in check by common sense, would understand that the 
welfare of the Italian people is associated and not in contrast with the 
welfare of other peoples. The products which Italy can export—silk, 
wines, early fruits and vegetables, and finished industrial goods—find 
a market only if other countries prosper and are in a position to absorb 
them. Foreign tourists do not travel to Italy unless well enough off to 
afford luxuries. Other countries do not absorb Italian labour if they are 
not in a phase of economic expansion. Italy can prosper only if other 
countries are prosperous. But without peace there is no prosperity. Peace 
and labour ought to be the program of an Italian nationalism which 
had not lost every vestige of common sense. 

Cavour was also a nationalist. But Cavour’s nationalism was kept 
within bounds by common sense. In Mussolini’s foreign policy, national- 
ism has been divorced from common sense. Common sense has fled and 
only nationalism remains. 


P.S. September 25.—On September 1st, when he started military 
operations against Poland, Hitler informed Mussolini that he thought 
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“he had no need of Italian help in this circumstance,” and thanked 
him for all he “would do in the future for the common cause of 
Fascism and National Socialism.” Having thus been authorized by his 
lord and master to await further developments, Mussolini announced 
“that Italy would take no initiative in military operations.” This 
“abstention from military operations” has been described by Fascist 
agents as “neutrality” but it is not “neutrality.’”” When Hitler deems 
it necessary Mussolini will transform abstention from military action 
into “armed mediation” or out and out intervention, unless a surrender 
or the diplomatic disintegration of the Anglo-French Entente afford 
Mussolini the opportunity of imitating Beck in Czechoslovakia and 
Stalin in Poland, i.e., stripping the wounded on the battlefield. 


G. S. 
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[Barcelona] 
August 12 [1936] 


At Tue end of a wide avenue, rich and deserted, at the foot of the 
hills which encircle Tibidabo, lies Pedralbes, the great infantry bar- 
racks of Barcelona. There on the 19th July the military sedition broke 
out. But the soldiers did not obey and the officers who survived were 
taken aboard the Uruguay, which became a floating prison. Today 
Pedralbes is the center where the people’s militia, the anarchist col- 
umns bearing the names “Ascaso,” ‘‘Aguilucho,” “Red and Black,” 
are formed. Durruti has already gone. He hoped to enter Saragossa 
before the insurgents had organized resistance. Instead of this the first 
units have been held up by aeroplanes on the main roads. 

Pedralbes does not look at all like a barracks, although it is a model 
barracks. It is a vast rococo castle with various wings and big towers 
that remind one of stage scenery in cardboard and stucco. It would be 
hideous if it were not set on these hills bathed in the magic sunshine 
of the blue Mediterranean. 

The terrace and the porticoed doorway swarm with youth. Those of 
us who have memories of grim Piedmontese barracks feel our heads 
turning round and round as we watch the tumult of people coming and 
going without apparent purpose as if at a carnival. The contact with 
one’s fellows is not only moral but physical. We rub shoulders, knock 
up against one another, move from one group to another. The life of 
the individual is swallowed up in the crowd. But what life there is. 
The wide staircase leading up on the right to the Commander's office 
is overflowing with humanity. Civilian dress, brown, grey, and blue 
dungarees; armed with guns, revolvers, daggers; men of mature years, 
lads, women wearing red and black neckerchiefs and the colours of 
the F.A.I. and C.N.T. Every now and then a powerful car rolls up 
sounding its horn and is swallowed up in the crowd. . . . 

Thousands of volunteers live, eat, sleep, and receive a sketchy 

+ Published in Giustizia e Liberte, July 9, 1937. 
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training here. The crack of the Mausers at target practice in the adja- 
cent courtyard frequently makes itself heard through the din. But it is 
rare that a militiaman, i.e. a workman transformed into a soldier, 
gets the chance of firing a few blanks before being sent off to the 
front.—You’ll get all the firing you want once you're there. They'll give 
you everything, cartridges, cartridge belts, helmets, socks, shoes, bombs, 
vessels, spoons.—““There’”’ there is little or nothing. 

As soon as a lorry loaded with rifles arrives, a column departs. 
More thorough training would be impossible, so great is the impa- 
tience and the competition among the men. It seems to them as if the 
war were slipping between their fingers, the war which with their 
town-bred eyes they imagine to be barricades and insurrection.—When, 
oh when are we going to start?p—Mafiana (tomorrow) . 

Majnana, the fateful word, the key formula to the mentality and 
technique of this adorable, but slow and disorganized people. With the 
rich music of its three long a’s, mafiana seems to open up infinite vistas 
into the future. 

From the courtyard rises an uproar. Shouts, applause, singing. ‘Then 
in a sudden silence an impetuous speech. A meeting is going on in the 
immense courtyard, it is a farewell to the Ascaso column which is 
going off to the front. It departs in three files. The compafieros make 
a point of not marching in step. They don’t intend to be taken for 
soldiers. They sing and raise their fists. Their joy at leaving is as 
evident as the chagrin of those left behind. 

Clearly this is not an army, or rather not yet an army. It is a people 
setting forth on an armed demonstration. They carry the revolution 
to Saragossa, without experience, without technicians, without artillery, 
without ammunition. One, two, three, ten, twenty columns are avail- 
able. If official France had not mutilated herself by the declaration of 
non-intervention and by forbidding the export of arms, Franco would 
already be liquidated. Whereas now it will be a long business. How 
long? A month, think my optimistic companions. 

The miracle of Pedralbes is that underneath the chaos a new 
order is beginning to dawn. The barrack services are functioning 
properly. The kitchens are in working order. There are no quarrels 
or disturbances. Routine is being created without trumpets and duty 
officers. 

From the windows the view embraces the city, its girdle of hills, the 
choice trees and flowers of the royal park, and the sea dominated by 
Montjuich which is only sinister by association of memories. Pedralbes 
is a strange, sweet name for a barracks. 
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Here one realizes the revolution better than at Barcelona. In Barce- 
lona the old moribund world still coexists beside the new. The city 
hangs suspended as it were between two epochs. If the ladies have 
given up wearing their hats and the gentlemen their collars and neck- 
ties, they are still unmistakable as such. The white curtains hanging 
in the windows of the rich avenue leading to Pedralbes tell their own 
tale. In the poor districts there are not many white curtains. But here 
there is only one rhythm, one heart, one passion. There is the youth 
of the revolution with all its idealism and innocence. The people is 
playing at war, like a child. 

—Compafieros, onde stan los italianos?—The compafiero smiles, ex- 
changes an energetic handshake, gives an uncertain answer. He is not 
sure but thinks they are over there, in the block at the further end of 
the courtyard on the left, los italianos who have come from France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Algeria._Welcome, comrades.—They, too, are 
longing for the departure which does not take place. They give a warm 
welcome to the new arrival.—What, you here, too?—Yes, I too. 


i 
[Barcelona] 
August 19 [1936] 


Only the nameless genius of the revolution could invent this ex- 
traordinary and at the same time natural military uniform, the 
dungaree. The workers’ war shall be waged in working uniform. On 
the 19th July, 1936, there was no time to change clothes. The workmen 
streamed forth from the factories in their dungarees to hurl themselves 
against the military. Five hundred were killed. But the revolution was 
victorious in the city, and now the factory is extending its sovereignty 
over the barracks. The anarchist workman would have rejected a uni- 
form, but he puts on without repugnance the dungaree, his everyday 
wear. 

Fascists who minutely study forms and colours of uniform,—Hitler, 
who tells in Mein Kampf how he discussed the question for days on 
end with the tailor, and all you revolutionaries who draw up too 
many plans beforehand for insurrections,—just see how a new uniform 
springs into being. Carlyle could add a page to his Sartor Resartus. 
It is quite true, the garb makes the revolution. 

The intellectual who puts on the dungaree for the first time feels 
an ineffable joy.—I doff my past, my bourgeois habits and needs to con- 
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secrate myself to the cause of the workers. I enter the revolution with 
soul and body. We shall be brothers, comrades in dungarees. All dis- 
tinctions, all differences of rank have vanished. 


[Barcelona] 
August 19th, evening [1936] 


We are starting off after an exhausting wait. Not only have they 
given us rifles but four machine guns that we have to keep our eyes 
on all the time. The Italian detachment starts first with eighteen mules 
and a field kitchen. We are of all parties, anarchists, members of 
Giustizia e Liberté, communists. A double file of people greet the old 
soldiers who march in step singing, all along the route to the station. 

The military train starts with an effort. Good-bye, Barcelona, good- 
bye civilian Europe, good-bye old politics, good-bye my young grow- 
ing family. We are off to Aragon, stony, sun-parched Aragon. Child- 
hood stories and memories of a far-off journey from Barcelona to 
Madrid mingle confusedly. The farewell songs are quieting down. 
The last lights of the city have vanished. The southern night envelops 
us as the train pants slowly uphill. Bodies relax, heads nod. Sleep 
binds the ten comrades of the compartment, as they sit in strange atti- 
tudes, breathing heavily. 

Magrini, with his powerful thighs and chubby teacher’s face, is 
asleep on little crouching Tulli. Up till a few days ago Magrini was 
lovingly worshiping Cézanne in reproductions and books. He looks 
comic in his dust-gray dungarees. But it was fine, his decision to come 
here, nearsighted and awkward as he is. In this way he will escape 
the philistine fate which seemed determined to make a teacher of him. 

Even Ernesto, a communist from Leghorn living in exile at Mar- 
seilles, an inexhaustible conversationalist, always ready for a joke and 
a retort, has dozed off for lack of a victim. 

I wonder whether Calosso is asleep too. He insisted on travelling 
inside the Ford which we freighted onto a merchandise truck coupled 
on to our train. Calosso is our man of letters, paradoxical and flashing 
in his culture, his style, his wit. At the age of twenty he published 
a book on the Anarchism of Alfieri which revealed him as a most 
penetrating critic. Now we have come to the anarchism of Calosso, 
who, much more patiently than Alfieri,* puts up with the incongrui- 
ties of a revolution. A powerful head with a shock of hair, a low 


* The Italian tragic poet, Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803) hailed enthusiastically the 
capture of the Bastille in 1789, but soon became a rabid anti-revolutionary. 
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forehead out of which projects a mighty nose prolonged by his ever- 
lasting pipe, behind his glasses a pair of tiny, bright eyes 1n contrast 
to the smooth rotundity of paunch revealed by the dungarees, Calosso 
with his helmet on is half way between Sancho Panza and “Old Bill.” 
In reality he is an ironic Don Quixote making fun of our adventure. 

My thoughts turn back to their inevitable centre, my own self. I 
draw up the balance-sheet of these ten years spent between prisons, 
internments, escapes, and clandestine struggle. It is all natural, right, 
necessary. Having preached the necessity of intervening here, we intel- 
lectuals must play our part in person without asking ourselves whether 
our efforts would have had better results elsewhere. This human 
experience, this effort of coherence is worth more than all the more 
high-sounding political missions. 

My head, too, falls on the shoulder of my companion on the right. 
Jog along, train, jog along, experience. Night envelops me too. 

It is one A.M. We are standing in a station. A huge crowd— 
thousands and thousands—has invaded the line and swarms around 
the carriage doors. Shouts, applause: “Here, catch hold.”—Through 
the window comes every kind of good will offering, melons, cucum- 
bers, bread, ham, salami, wine, cheese.—‘“‘Long live the revolution.”— 
“Long live Spain.”—“Long live Italy.” It is the offering of Tarrasa to 
those going to the front. The women are the most enthusiastic of all. 

There are ten minutes of frenzied conversation between train and 
station, between volunteers and population. The whole of Tarrasa is 
at the station to greet the Italian volunteers. The large industrial 
village has not gone to bed for fourteen nights. Every night it goes to 
greet the trains and cheer the volunteers. The chorus breaks up. Con- 
versations become more personal. Each comrade has found a girl. 

Now the train is just starting. A speaker from the workers’ council 
addresses us. My comrades call to me to reply. I shout our thanks and 
good wishes in Italianate Spanish. 

The train moves off. The crowd is seized with a kind of tremor. 
My companions sing at the top of their voices to cover their emotion. 
I, too, have tears in my eyes. This is the revolution in its moment of 
supreme brotherhood. How good it is to fight for you, Spain, to give 
one’s life for Tarrasa and for all the other grey, drab, wage-earning, 
oppressed Tarrasas of Europe. 

The mute anguish of parting has gone from all our faces. The train 
overflows with life in the night. We clap one another on the shoulder, 
shout, look deeply into one another’s eyes, with tenderness, and make 
our confession of faith without reserve, munching a roll and a slice of 
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cucumber. It was worthwhile. Our Dulcinea henceforth bears the 
name of Tarrasa. 


[August 20] 


After Lerida, the last provincial town of Catalonia, the plain 
broadens out and Aragon begins. The vineyards disappear, the olive 
trees and orchards too. Trees and greenness grow rare while the sun 
heats up like a furnace. The earth, like the faces and houses of the 
peasantry, is grey and wrinkled into painful and strange folds. The 
smoke from the train hangs suspended in the haze. The sun is veiled. 
A close, visible, tangible heat weighs heavily on motionless nature. 
The only living creatures in the stony desert are ourselves and the 
train that every now and then utters a futile lament. Sad little stunted 
trees at the stations, perspiring smiles and greetings from the weary 
railwaymen. Here one understands mafiana. Go on living if you can. 

As the train approaches its goal, it enters a more hilly region, 
threading its way between walls of red tufa and weird, dark-brown 
mountains, jagged and ravined, on which are perched desolate ancient 
little villages. On the horizon looms the Sierra Guara. 

How despairing this landscape supercharged with light, how use- 
less this earth. Why do people fight about it? 

We pass a train full of wounded bound in the opposite direction. 
At Monzon some freight cars loaded with oats. That is all we have seen 
of the war so far. 

At Grafien we disentrain. While awaiting the lorries we fling our- 
selves down, dirty and dripping with sweat, on the station pavement. 
It is two P. M., 130° Fahrenheit in the sun, and not a drop of water, 
only plenty of dust suspended in the air. A few days ago it was rain- 
ing in Paris and the maximum registered by the thermometer was 60° 
Fahrenheit. The change is sudden. Some of our number are affected 
by the heat. I feel none too comfortable myself. I have never liked the 
heat and yet I go volunteering in Aragon. We are even with you, 
Fascists of Italy. You are in Abyssinia, we in Aragon. 

I set off in a crowded lorry, smothered in a cloud of dust. Two of 
our three lorries break down immediately. Half of the company must 
march the eleven miles. Towards evening we shall march towards our 
yet unknown goal. 

Be careful at the cross roads: Huesca right, Vicien left. At Huesca 
are the fascists. We advance slowly, tentatively, in complete silence. 
Where is the enemy and where our friends, we do not know. We have 
loaded our rifles. 
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A thick malodorous cloud moves towards us, a flock of sheep. 

Every now and again we splash through a rivulet that crosses our 
line of march. Finally after two hours we reach headquarters at Vicien. 

A handful of disconsolate habitations dimly perceived in the dark- 
ness. A little square encumbered with carts, lorries, carriages, cattle, 
men. 

I enquire for the Commander and am directed to the council 
assembled in a smoky den. The glimmer of one candle reveals against 
the dirty wall several militiamen intent on eating. It is late. We have 
had no food since the morning. And our thirst is a torture. 

Before eating I must find Ascaso, one of the commanders of the 
column to which we are attached, the brother of the famous ex- 
propriator who died a hero’s death on July 19th. We go from one 
house to another. At last I find him seated in front of a fireplace 
surrounded by several followers. Why deriy it? I felt exactly as if I 
stood in the presence of a brigand chief. Ascaso is short and sturdy, a 
big revolver hung from his belt. His eyes would be brilliant if it were 
not for something which gives him at first sight a sinister expression. 
He greets me kindly. He knows French, having lived long years in 
exile, and speaks Italian fairly well. 

For a meal he points to the cave. As regards sleeping quarters he 
shrugs his shoulders.—“Is there a house?’—‘‘Tonight it is impossi- 
ble. Throw yourselves down on haystacks. There are haystacks outside 
the village.”—As I take leave, he slaps me on the shoulder with the 
words: “Mafiana se parte en batalla . . .’— “We are dog tired. Many 
of us who arrived yesterday do not yet know how.to fire a rifle. Give 
us a few days to straighten things out if you can.” A smile.—“No, no. 
Maniana we go into battle.” (Later I get the three necessary days. I had 
forgotten the meaning of mafiana.) 

I shall never forget the night at Vicien, trying to find a shakedown 
in the open, where at least one is not stifled as in the cave, where they 
gave us soup and a piece of bread. In the end I managed with Calosso 
to settle down on the cushions of the Ford which was anchored in the 
public square. That Schilleresque brigands’ camp would have de- 
pressed many other men. I could not help laughing at it, with the 
laugh that always seizes me at moments when I am in a tight corner. 
I laughed when I was passing with Turati under the eyes of the 
carabineers on the escape to France, when I was swimming to the 
boat that was rescuing me from the penal island of Lipari, when I 
was in prison with my comrades with no possibility of pleading not 
guilty in face of overwhelming evidence. This is an adventure like 
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the rest. Till yesterday a respectable refugee, a professor in retire- 
ment, a journalist. And Calosso, a teacher in prim Anglo-Saxon schools. 
Here we are at the end of the world, or rather at the bottom of the 
world, carrying on guerilla warfare in Aragon. A mule stands against 
one door of our car. On the running board two comrades are seated. 
It is a cross between a fair, a circus, and a camp. Our youth is not yet 
over, life offers us a second chance. Nothing is more exhilarating than 
to feel oneself capable of changing one’s personality, of escaping from 
everyday monotony, to be the author and agent of one’s own fate in 
the face of all rule and logic. 

We keep up a cross fire of jokes and paradoxes, then the talk grows 
more serious: Spain, Unamuno, the sense of universality, of tragedy, 
but also of instability which Spain suggests, the necessity of passing 
from guerilla war to modern warfare, from dawn to full conscious- 
ness. Every now and again the door opens, somebody trying to get in a 
jumble of bodies and weapons. Childlike slumber in the public square 
of Vicien, the headquarters of the Ascaso column. 

At four A. M. we wander round with our dungarees unbuttoned to 
the middle, looking for a rivulet where hundreds of militiamen are 
washing faces, hands, feet. 

Vicien is not even a few cottages. It is a municipality of 200 souls. 
The peasants have proclaimed anarchist communism. Some land- 
owners have been shot. Huesca is about three miles away. We hear 
the gun fire. 


[August 21] 


Reconnoitred our future front with Ascaso. Front is a way of putting 
it. This is no man’s land. It was ours, then theirs, now for the moment 
it is unoccupied. Our task is to cut the one important road between 
Saragossa and Huesca. The enemy is on our left and right. We are 
sandwiched in between, hanging in mid-air. From a handsome Buick 
we passed to a tiring march on the furrows of deserted fields burned 
by the August sun. Our mouths grow parched, our breath short. We 
are preceded by a patrol of half naked militiamen, who manoeuvre and 
climb with perfect skill. At last, here we are at the top. Having chosen 
our position, we rush downhill towards an oasis of verdure in the 
middle of which lies a little lake. I fling myself into the water,— 
watch and all,—and in a head dive sprain a wrist against a tree trunk 
at the bottom. Lucky I did not break my head. 

At dusk we gather near the Vicien cemetery for handbombing 
practice with a type we do not know. The church tower of Huesca 
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stands out against the Sierra Guara mountains, parallel to the 
Pyrenees. Two towering red rocks look like the gates of hell. To the 
left Almudevar amid.the flames of sunset. Peace on the countryside, 
which begins to look less inhospitable. The horizon is pink, purple, 
livid. 

The bombs do not arrive. At last three bombs come. Two do not 
explode. The third bursts, but few have been able to see how the 
detonator should be placed. 

Tomorrow at dawn we shall go into the lines, or rather we shall go 
and make the lines. The stable at Vicien seems a palace in comparison 
with the stony ground where we are to live. So be it. 


[August 22] 


Here we are. The heat is terrible. Not a tree, not a tuft of grass. The 
sun right overhead is more than the strongest can stand. Not only my 
feet but even my shoes seem to be on fire. Nausea complicates matters. 
Nevertheless we carry on, organizing supplies. The cry for water grows 
more and more insistent, and not a drop is to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, not a house with a well. Not until 2 P.M. does a supply 
arrive by mule. The water is hot and dirty, but nobody cares. Rations 
are plentiful but mainly rank mutton. Few manage to eat. A coarse 
strong wine rids me of my nausea, but a minute later my head is on 
fire as well as my feet, although I drank only a few mouthfuls. Disputes 
arise among the men. We have to intervene and keep a watch on the 
wine. A detachment may be made up of gods, but gods in a detachment 
turn into children. 

We start digging, set sentries, intercept the road. Our orders are to 
look out for an attack from Huesca. In front of us on our left, there 
are supposed to be three hundred Spaniards, but for the present we 
see no trace of them. 


[Night of August 22] | 


Night descends quickly. After the extreme heat of the day the air 
seems almost soft to the touch. A light breeze blows from the west 
across regions of moist earth, caressing one’s face and refreshing the 
tired body. It has been never-ending, this first day spent between earth 
and sun, cutting us off from all our past. We hundred men are alone 
in a dip in the plateau, thrown together in close and absolute com- 
radeship. I feel an instinctive, almost physical friendliness towards 
my comrades. They are the whole human race for me. 

Along the trench, around the makeshift, kennel-like beds, shadows 
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move. The low whispering of last words, mindful of advancing night, 
moves me. Every now and then a shadow, two shadows, move past 
against the sky and the mountains, weird beings of the night world. 
The depth of the sky makes the stars brilliantly luminous. Thousands, 
millions of stars are woven into constellations, fantastic to our igno- 
rant eyes. ‘To the intent gaze, the rhythm of their light seems like breath- 
ing. The earth at night is poor in comparison with the unexplored 
riches of the sky. 

In the east appear three large parallel beams of light. That is 
Huesca. On the west, from Almudevar, other beams answer. Between 
them begins a strange dialogue of signals. The besieged enemies talk. 
A fresh beam suddenly rises from the plain below, our territory. 
Another, more distant, seems like a fixed beacon. Both take part in 
the nocturnal conversation, treacherous, spying beams who tell what 
they have seen during the day along the dusty roads, in the dirty, 
overcrowded villages, and what they have heard of the unsuspecting 
confidences of the militiamen or picked up from the rare telephones. 
The conversations: 

“Nothing, it is only I, Perrone. How is the machine gun? Is it all 
right?” 

“All right!” 

The leader of the machine gun team comes up. 

“Do you hear a noise? It sounds to me like a motor.” 

Together we scan the night. 

“Don’t you think you can see lorry lights?” 

“Yes, looks like it. Perhaps lorries going from Almudevar to Huesca, 
reinforcements for Saragossa.” 

“Good night.” 

“Good night.”—Elliptic conversations in which the tone of voice is 
everything. 

The round is completed. Beneath the crest along which runs the 
trench, there is an empty spot. I stretch out beside comrades and sleep 
till the next round. 


Fhe 
[Huesca front] 
August 23-26 
Days of organization and hard work. We have to defend ourselves 
on three fronts and have no contact with either flank. I expect a 
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surprise attack from the winding valleys which lead up from Almud- 
evar. Just toward that direction our front is less well protected. 
Angeloni, who is in charge of the machine gun company, thinks we 
ought to stick to the instructions we have received to bar the road. I, 
who command the rifle company, am unconvinced and ask for the 
machine guns to be placed differently. In the end I manage to get one 
machine gun transferred in front of us. 

It is not easy to keep our comrades in their positions during the 
day. The remoteness of the enemy and the scarcity of water tempt to 
exploration. One goes off to fetch vessels and means of transport, 
another goes for wine, another for almonds, others simply out of a 
spirit of adventure, not to speak of the lake. 

The earth and the sun determine the methods of warfare. From con- 
versations with Spanish militiamen I gather that war goes on here till 
about g A. M., in exceptional cases until 10 A. M. After that the burning 
heat prevents all fighting. Sacred, too, on both sides are the hours of 
the comida or meal times. When there is fighting, it pauses for the 
comida and is resumed towards 4 P. M. It is carried on almost always 
around the farmhouses or the rare country houses or clumps of trees. 
Defence works are unknown. When the enemy pressure grows too 
strong, the position is evacuated, to be stormed again at a more pro- 
pitious moment. But the position entrusted to us, the only one in the 
sector without a house, a tree, a spot of shade, cannot be given up 
without exposing the rears of the columns investing Huesca. So we are 
lengthening our trench, the first on the whole front. 


[August 27] 

We started at dawn on our third reconnoitering trip, this time to- 
wards Almudevar. Angeloni, with one patrol, is exploring the valleys 
to the left of the road; I, with another, am examining the tree-covered 
region on the right. For two and a half long miles not a soul. Vine- 
yards and almond trees, forsaken hovels. Within sight of Almudevar 
the other patrol rejoins us. 

The cyclopean ruins of a castle dominate the cluster of hovels. All 
the right flank of the village consists of troglodite dwellings cut into 
the rocks of the hillside. In the plain lying in front of us is to be 
detected the enemy with his network of outposts protected by a fort- 
ified conical hill. We perceive, too, artillery. Though we were hiding 
in a stony quarry, the enemy has caught sight of us. The alarm is 
visible. One group of soldiers runs towards the village, another to- 


wards the highroad. We do not fire. It would do no good. We carry 
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out our survey and withdraw, with one eye on the highroad from which 
an enveloping attack might approach. 
It is difficult to take this war seriously. 


FURTHER NOTES from SPAIN AND ITALY: 


Catalonia, Bulwark of the Revolution 
[ November 6, 1936] 


Catalonia today holds in its hands the fate of the whole of Spain. 
This is how, after two and a half months at the front, I sum up my 
impressions of the Spanish situation. 

The pessimism which prevails among many of our friends seems to 
me unfounded and exaggerated. If Madrid is surrounded, if the 
greater part of the South is in rebel hands, all the Mediterranean 
coast and all Catalonia are enthusiastically republican. Catalonia alone 
accounts for 24 per cent of the population, half the wealth, three- 
quarters of the industry and commerce of Spain, although Catalonia 
lacks heavy industry and munition works. On the Aragon front 219 
miles from the sea, the offensive is being taken by a considerable 
Catalan army, which is improving daily in discipline and efficiency. 
Franco is twelve miles from Madrid, but Durati is ten miles from 
Saragossa, the chief Spanish fortress. The rebels have Mola, but the 
Catalans have Garcia Oliver, the man destined to play a decisive part 
in the revolutionary war. 

Catalonia in three months has succeeded in replacing the old fallen 
order with a new social structure revealing on the part of the anar- 
chists a fine sense of measure, of reality and organization. Those who 
visited Barcelona in July and August would no longer recognise it. 
The armed civilians have vanished, so have the barricades, the traffic 
chaos, the nightmare of checking and counter-checking. Today Bar- 
celona wears a normal aspect. All the public services, including taxis, 
are working regularly. The theatres likewise. 

Certainly there is more equality among the citizens. ‘There are no 
more fashionable hats, nor jewelry, nor elegant flaneurs to be seen on 
the Paseo. The tone of life is more serious. And in the public offices 
there is intense life, the life of an effective and constructive revolution. 

Catalonia is the country in which all the revolutionary forces have 
united on a concrete programme of syndicalistic socialism: the social- 
ization of big industries and the big estates (with indemnities to foreign 
undertakings), respect for small land holdings and small business, 
working class management in factories. The programme bears the 
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signature of the C.N.T.—the powerful anarchist-syndicalist organiza- 
tion—and of the U.G.T., the socialist organisation. It has been 
adopted by the “Esquerra Catalana” (Catalan Radicals). It is the 
programme of the Government. For—this is important—the govern- 
ment of the new Catalonia today includes anarchists. Anarchist syn- 
dicalism, slandered, misunderstood, is now revealing great constructive 
virtues. 

“Today a single purpose takes precedence over all else,” one of the 
chief exponents of Catalan anarchism told me a few days ago: “to win 
the war. Everything, if need be, even the development of the revolu- 
tion, must be subordinated to the winning of the war.” Santillan talked 
to me of the creation of a powerful armament industry. A French 
expert told him: “You Catalans, as regards industrial mobilisation, 
have in three months reached the point which we reached only after 
two years of the Great War.” We soldiers at the front have felt the 
effects of this industrial mobilisation. We started off in linen dunga- 
rees, a thin vest and a pair of rope-soled shoes (espadrillas). We are 
now on the way to becoming the best equipped army in the world 
with corduroy uniforms, woollen underwear, waterproofed wellington 
boots, leather jackets, plentiful and varied rations. A miracle, the 
secret of which is the loyalty of the people to the revolution, the 
ability of the trades unionists and of the leaders. 

I am not an anarchist, but I think it a duty to enlighten opinion 
about the character of Catalan anarchism, too often represented as a 
purely critical and destructive, if not positively criminal, force. Catalan 
anarchism is one of the great currents of western socialism. It goes 
back to Bakunin, Proudhon and the first International, and has 
always proclaimed the virtue of working class organization. It is pre- 
cisely this faith in working class organization and direct action which 
has caused its opposition to the socialist political parties in which it 
saw, as did Sorel, a danger of bureaucracy and reformism. The anar- 
chist communists of Catalonia are advocates of voluntary effort, for 
whom social development does not mechanically result from the devel- 
opment of the means of production but from the creative effort and 
the struggle of the masses. Marxist socialism starts from the masses, 
from the collectivity. Anarchist communism starts from the individual. 
It calls for strong personalities full of social consciousness expressing 
the idea of liberation in the circle of their daily lives. The revolution 
shoyld make man the instrument, the measure, the goal. Let there be 
no centralization, no bureaucratic rule, but the free association of 
free men, economic and political federalism, active freedom asserting 
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itself in all spheres of existence. Such is Catalan anarchism. Its passion 
for culture is well known. Its great martyr is the educator, Francisco 
Ferrer. Catalonia swarms with reviews and artistic and literary sets. 
While the anarchist “expropriators,” Durrutt, Ascaso, Garcia Oliver, 
Jover, were being denounced as robbers (Was not Stalin too an “expro- 
priator’?), they were founding in Paris . . . a publishing house. In 
Catalonia a new form of social democracy is being born, a synthesis 
both theoretical and practical of the Russian experience with the 
heritage of the west. 

Catalan anarchism is a young, untried force, primitive certainly in 
some respects, but because of that open to the future. Its leaders are 
not elderly frock-coated personages enervated by thirty years of par- 
liamentarism. They are young revolutionaries, of thirty to thirty-five, 
matured in prison, in exile, endowed, like all Catalans, with a wide 
and practical view of life. They are not hampered by a finical and static 
doctrine. Their socialism is fed on experience, and their personalities 
are too strong not to grasp the iron necessities of war and revolution. 

I have been seventy-five days at the front and in the trenches with 
the anarchists. I admire them. The Catalan anarchists are part of the 
heroic vanguard of the revolution in the west. With them has risen a 
new world which it is fine to serve. Doctrinary revolutionaries, men 
of the Second and Third International, rulers of Madrid who curl the 
lip when you speak of Catalan anarchism, remember the 19th-2goth 
July, 1936 in Barcelona. One of the best generals of Spain, Goded, 
had scientifically prepared the murder of Catalonia. Forty thousand 
men of the garrison occupied the strategical points by surprise. Bar- 
celona was theoretically captured. But at Barcelona there were the 
C.N.T., thousands of revolutionary workers, with young, determined 
leaders who had been taught that revolution is the work, not of his- 
tory, not of economics, not of a party, not of a committee, but of each 
single individual who bears in his own breast all the possibilities and 
all the responsibilities of the future. In a moment these working 
people, taught by the lesson of April 1931 and still moved by that of 
October 1934, hurled themselves into the fray, attacked the machine 
guns, the artillery, with wretched revolvers, knives, lorries. In a few 
hours feudal fascism was smashed. All Catalonia was freed. And a 
week later the first columns of armed workmen took the offensive in 
Aragon. 

I end as I began. Catalonia holds the destiny of Spain and of the 
revolution in its hands. It can in a month put 300,000 men into the 
field and win the war. Why has it not done so already? Because it has 
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been, if not boycotted, at least neglected. The Madrid socialists, sur- 
rounded by the enemy, have continued to dream their dream of cen- 
tralization, while giving Barcelona only the crumbs of their arma- 
ments. Socialism and communism regarded with suspicion this hetero- 
dox being. Now, fortunately, things are beginning to change. Garcia 
Oliver, arrested and tortured under the republic, is now a member of 
the Madrid Government together with other members of the C.N.T. 
They can still lose battles but they will win the war. The reason for 
this faith is very simple: a new world is struggling into being, a whole 
people has tasted the fruits of freedom not only in political meetings 
but in the factory, in the field, at the front. This people can never 
again resign itself to slavery. 
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OLD WORLD’S NIGHT: 
August 3rd, 1938: 


The loaded eyes of that young August night 
Stare into this midnight’s water, down 

A long impotence of air.—The last 

Night of a world returns and stares, its sight 
Dark with the coming of unbearable dead. .. . 
It had no morning when the stars were gone: 
Its summer heart, racked with a future ghost, 
Only achieved the shadows that it shed. 


And they who had plunged their hands into the noon, 
Wideawake men, came in at night and found 

Their world dwindling away as though it fell 

Asleep before themselves were tired. And soon 

Life was only an idea. The ground 

Died under them and no new breath would tell. 
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THE AXE: 

An Elegy of Spain 

Translated from the Castilian by Waldo Frank 


‘THE contemporary poetry of Spain has been the greatest of our era. 
Its most famous masters are Antonio Machado who died in the exodus 
from Barcelona and whom I have called the Socialist Pascal, and Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, a poet somewhat kin to William Butler Yeats whom 
he far excels in Art, even as in vision he goes deeper than Paul Valéry. 
Its best known leaders of the younger generation are the martyred 
Federico Garcia Lorca, who re-created the popular “romance,” and 
the Communist Rafael Alberti. Ledn Felipe, poet of Castile (the four 
above mentioned are all of Andalusia) occupies a central position in 
the group, in both age and idea. Less widely loved than these because 
of the rigor of his aesthetic, his work is now recognised in the entire 
Hispanic world (which of course excludes the servile cohorts of Franco), 
as a true and great incarnation of the spirit whose patron saint is Don 
Quixote. “The Poet,” Ledn Felipe has said, “is the Great Responsible 
One.” In his pure life as in his verse and prose, Leon Felipe has articu- 
lated this high mission. He continues: ‘“The poet speaks from the 
precise level of the man. Those who imagine that he speaks out of the 
clouds are themselves listeners from the bottom of a well. Come with 
me and make a little silence, to learn if this voice which I carry is not 
adjusted exactly to the tone of man.” 

The poem here translated is perhaps the acme of Leén Felipe’s 
power; tt proves the present spiritual promise of Spain. Aware of the 
guilt of both the Fascists and the so-called Democracies, the poet cuts 
down to the truer spiritual causes of Spain’s disaster which he finds 
in Spain herself. The poet becomes the prophet; revealing and flaying 
the failures of his people, he proves the greatness of his people. 

The American reader will be reminded, in this Elegy, of the Hebrew 
Prophets. The analogy is inward, organic, rather than literary; like 
most writers reared in the Catholic tradition, Ledn Felipe has been 
little influenced directly by the Bible. But Spain today, facing cap- 


tivity— as Judaea before Babylon and Rome—responds with a kindred 
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vision. This poem is evidence, with much else in Spain’s recent word 
and deed, that the Spaniards are called today, as once the Jews, to 
distil from their national tragedy a Truth for the whole world. Better 
than the ratlings of the politicals, liberal, socialist and communist 
alike, who can see no deeper than Berlin or Paris or Moscow, this poem 
signifies that Spain possesses the spiritual energy to create a victory of 
consciousness from its own failure. And as the Jews spread the noble 
virus of their vision throughout Europe, the Spaniards today seem 
destined to enact their virtue through America Hispana and particu- 
larly through Mexico which alone has had the courage and the wisdom 
to welcome them. Leon Felipe is now in Mexico with other leading 
poets and intellectuals of his country. 

The translation here diffidently offered is literal. I regret that the 
full-bodied music of the simple Castilian has been mitigated, if not 
lost, in transmutation of the slighter, more nervous vocables of the 
English. 


(Translator’s Note) 


THE AXE: 
An Elegy of Spain 


Dedication 


To the Knights of the Axe, 
To the Crusaders of Rancor and of the Dust... 
To all the Spaniards of the world. 


. . . The dead return, 

return ever for their tears 

(the boy who leaped beyond the stars 
will return also). 

Our tears are current monies; 

Save them all 

for the big deals! 

There are distant stars 

And I know what they cost! 


I 
Ah, this sorrow, 
this sorrow of no tears; 
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this sorrow of no tears to quench our dust. 
Ah, this weeping of Spain 

which is now ditch and dryness . . 
grimace, 

parched anguish of the earth 

under a sky without rains, 

hiccup of the cracked well-beam 

above the empty well, 

mechanism, without tears, of weeping! 

Ah, this grimace of Spain 

passionate and gargoyle! 

This dry keening of the dust 

and by the dust— 

the dust of all the done-for things of Spain 
the dust of all the dead, 

of all Spain’s ruins; 

by the dust of a race lost now to History forever! 


Dry wailing of the dust 

by the dust. Dust 

of a house without walls, 

of a tribe without blood, 

of eye-sockets without tears, 

of rivers without water... 

Dry wailing of the dust 

that will no more join together 

to build a hut of adobe 

or to uplift a hope. 

O yellow dust accurst 

of our rancor and pride 

centuries centuries ages... ! 
For this dust is not today’s 

nor of the stranger: 

Ourselves are Africa and the desert. 


No one here has tears. 
Yet why should we live 
if we have no tears? 
And why should we ever weep again 
if our tears do not join together, 
—not the red tribes 

go 
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not the white ranks—? 

In this earth of Spain 

the weeping does not marry, 

neither the weeping nor the blood. 

And for what the spilt blood 

if not to bring together the lips of the race? 
Dissolving is the blood of this earth 

like our tears dissolving . . . 

Hostile plural banners wave within the eaves. 
The housegods have spoken vanity. 


Sandy soil with no watering, 
parched flesh with no weeping, 
rebel dust of rancorous rocks 
and enemy lavas, 

yellow sterile atoms of the waste, 
venging sharp edges, 

quicksands of envy... 

wait dry, wait forgotten 

until the Sea overwhelms you. 


II 


Why have you all said 
In Spain there are two bands 
when there is only dust? 


There are no bands in Spain, 

in the earth the curséd earth no bands, 
but only the yellow axe 

that hate has sharpened. 

The axe falls 

implacable and tireless 

on every humble bond: 

on the two tools that work together, 
on the two hungers that come close, 
on the two hands that clasp. 

The password is 

To cut! 

Cut down to the dust, 

cut down to the atom. 
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There are no parties here 

not red not white not noble not plebeian .. . 
Here there are only atoms 

biting one another. 


Spain, 

in your house no bands, 
only dust and an ancient axe 
indestructible and destroying 
that has cleft and _ cleaves 
your own flesh whenever 

the wild dogs come close. 
Over your towers and fields 
wheel the enemy vultures 
and your son edges the axe 
against his brother. 


Your enemy is your blood 

and clay of your hovel. 

What immemorial poison bring the river and the wind, 
and the bread of your Meseta, 
sickening the blood, 

feeding hatred, 

giving right to the fratricide, 

and to hope and honor, death? 
The word of your entrails and fields 
the axe speaks it: 

“This is my world of shattering, 

of dismemberment and discord, 

of enemy separations, 

world of the axe . . . my world! 
Let me work!” 

And the axe falls 

blindly tireless and vengeful 

on all that would commune 

on all that would prolong: 

on the sheaf and on the cluster 
on the flower and the root. 

At your right manacles and darkness, 
and at your left the sand. 

Here the axe is the law, 
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And the unit the atom yellow and hating. 
The axe is victor. 


Il 


There is the tyrant who binds 

and the tyrant who looses. 
Freedom, freedom, 

Promethean exploit, 

in eager sustained tension 

of balance and of love! 

But beyond is the shadow _ bodiless and traceless 
and close is the sand, 

where love can not join together. 
There is the slave in chains, 

but no less the slave of the axe... . 
and the desert also is a dungeon; 
the yellow desert where the broken atom 
can rise never 

From here none escapes. None. 
You tell me, friend ropemaker, 

can you plait a ladder 

with the sand and the dust? 
Spaniard, your envy 

knew more than your honor, 

better you practiced the axe 

than the sword. 


For the axe is yours more than is your shadow! 
You brought it with you in the Conquest, 

you lived with it in all your exiles. 

I have seen it in America 

—in Mexico and Lima—. 

You gave it in gift to your bride 

as to.your carnal slave. . 

the eternal curse of your seed. 


Yours the axe, the axe: 

it clove the Empire and the nation, 
and the kingdoms of the nation, 
the city the village; 
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it breaks the flock, 

it breaks the family, 

it murders the father 
—Alvargonzalez, speak—.* 


Under its edge the Ark is made dust, 

and the Race and the Rock sacred to the dead; 
choir chorus hymn, 

poem sword trade, 

the tear the drop of blood the drop of joy . 
all dust. 

Dust with which no one 

never again shall build 

not a brick 

not a dream. 


IV 


You are not Spain’ white and red ranks, 
Spain is the axe 

and the axe wins. 

This time, everybody loses, caballero. 

(—I will hide in the gate behind the column, 
and place my bet after the ball has twirled.) 
This time, everybody loses, caballero: 

he who hides and he who flees; 

the favored players, 

the gamester, the swindler, the killer . . 
and the axe wins. 

We shall cash in, in sand, 

even the dead 

who patiently beneath the earth 

wait glory and roses. 

This time everybody loses. 

You pedlar bishops 

put away your trinkets: 

idols into dust 

hope to the Sea. 


* The reference is to a poem of Antonio Machado, in which a father is killed by 
his sons. 
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We have come down the last stair. . . 

We stand in the crypt. 

Look upward now through History’s viscous well. 
There 

in the silenced disc of the night 

not a voice 

not a star. 

No one calls us, 

no one guides us, 

and while our blood drips 

the world plays bridge 

and the Grand Judge plays dice. 
Yesterday we were a show, 

but now the circus is empty. 

The black fratricide pantomime of Spain 
which Tubal-Cain attended, 

old as envy and hate, 

old as the world... . 

Today it is managed lightened and darkened at will 
by an English impresario. 

But if you are cold 

you can still swaddle yourself 

in a proletarian blanket 

or a seforial cape. 

Stone me, if you must, 

curse me and call: 

“Death to this false augur 

who converses better with the buttock of the night 
than with the forehead of the morning.” 
Nonetheless, here, in our hands, 

only dust and rancor. 


Vv 


Spain, from what new alien cloth 
will you now cut your shroud? 
Silence! 

Do not say again: 

“History repeats, 

life is turn and turn about; 
spring will again rise 
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and Spain is the eternal virgin.” 

History crumbles. 

The day 

comes when the well’s beam, rusted and corroded, cracks, 
and the wheels do not stir, 

the old blind mule sinks to his knees, 

the water does not rise. 

The black fratricide pantomime is finished, 

dust is the dictator... 

dust is the eternal virgin! 


VI 


—And you, Diego Carrién, what insignia on your breast? 
“The sheaf of noble arrows.” 

—And you, Pero Vermuez? * 

“The saving proletarian star.” 

Spaniards, 

enough of this farce: the clowning’s over. 

“In last year’s nests there are none of this year’s sparrows.” + 
I was mad too; and am prudent. 

No one here has tears, 

and no one laughter .. . 

Quit your masks! 

Here is only dust, 

and the axe as insignia for our breast. 

Brand it in the flesh of your flanks 

with the flamed iron, 

let it eat your bones, 

the axe... 

All Diego Carrién, Pero Vermuez all. 

So let us sleep in the dust here in the dust, forever. 
You and I and Spain 

are dust dust. 

Ours the axe and the desert, yellow waste 

where there remains no root 


* In the classic medieval Poema del Cid, the Infante de Carrién, who binds and 
beats the daughters of the Cid in the Forest of Corpes, symbolises the traitor aristo- 
crat: Pero Vermuez, soldier in the ranks, symbolises the humble, loyal and valorous 
man of the people. 

+ The last words of Don Quixote. 
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no bird 

no memory 
no name... 
Spain, 

why shall you be the mother of betrayers, 
giving your breasts to the rancorous dust? 
Yet if it must be 

let the axe fall and find you! 


VII 


And they of the north? 

The elegy of the bitch fox 

let the bitch fox sing it, 

and the vulture his own song, 

and the coward his.* 

Each race and each nation 

let be with its own leprosy and wailing. 

I sing only the exploits of rancor and dust, 
the glory of the axe. 


But soon, 
tomorrow ... 
for everyone the Sea! 
There will be weeping enough for man 
and bitter water 
for the calcined dunes... 
salitre for all tomorrow for all the Sea. 
The Sea, alone again, as it was in the beginning, 
and man, alone at last, with his own conscience . . . 
without tribe 
without priest 
without sword, 
every man alone, 
without history and without acry ... 
the cry gone, and the scales and soundings broken. 
Each man alone, I alone, 
alone alone 
afloat upon the Sea 
* The reference is respectively to the British, the Totalitarian states and the 
French. 
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upon the immense bed of my weeping 
and beneath the haughty pallium of the heavens, 
haughty stilled and starred. 


If there is a light that is mine 

here it must reflect and glister 

within the immense mirror of my tears, 
in the sea__ in the sea. 

Tomorrow for everyone the Sea 
which rocks the cradle 

and casts down the cycle of the ages, 
which measures the moon’s pace 

and times the mule at the well, 

which demolishes the ramparts of men 
and breaks the roe of little fishes, 
which is the eternal beginning 

and the endless ending. 

‘Tomorrow 

upon everyone the Sea. . 

upon the bitch fox and the vulture, 
upon the coward the Sea, 

upon the bishop and his amethyst the Sea, 
upon my flesh the Sea, 

upon the desert the Sea, 

upon the dust and upon the axe the Sea. 
Alone again as it was in the beginning! 
the weeping . . . the Sea. 


ENVOI 
WE ARE WITHIN THE WEEPING 


I know you have painted 

an armchair in the clouds 

and a sulphur flame in the well’s depth. 
But I have come 

not to beg a seat of glory 

nor to kneel before fear. 

I am here again 

to paint with my blood 

the world’s tragedy, 
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the earth’s dolor. 

It is my flesh that cries: 

This dolor is mine also! 

And I am here to say: 

In the beginning was the weeping, 
we are within the weeping. 

—In the beginning was the Word. 
But the Word is the mattock 

that cleaves the shadow, 
breaking down the gates, 

it is the weapon... . 

what our clay awaited, 

what our weeping awaits, 

and the shadow also. 

The Word came and said: Here is the clay, 
let the clay be made weeping 
(not, That it be made light). 

And the clay was made weeping. 
In the beginning was the weeping, 
the clay made weeping, 

the consciousness of weeping, 

. . . the earth’s sorrow. 


To whom do you so speak? 
To him who drew the germ from the pool’s viscous clay, 
to him who made fecund the first pool of the world, 
to him who made the clay a weeping. .. . 
—And who are you? 
—The clay of the pool, 
the clay made weeping, 
earth of tears. . . 
The same am I as you. 
No one has gone beyond this. 
In the beginning was the weeping 
and we are within the weeping. 
For not yet has the Word said: 
Let the weeping be made light. 
Will it say this? 
—It must say this! Should it not, 
what is the meaning of the Sea? 
(Our tears are the rivers 
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that end in the sea). 
Ah, could life be an eternal lament 
prisoned forever within a cave? 


God is the Sea, 

God is the weeping of men. 

And the Word is made weeping 

that life be lifted up. 

The Word is the dolorous 

flesh of the world. . . . See it here in my own eyes! 
My eyes are the fountains 

of weeping and of the light . . . 

And we are yet within the weeping. 
We persevere within the age of shadow. 
Who has gone beyond it? 

Who has opened the door beyond? 

All. the light of the Earth 

one day man will see it 

through the window of a tear .. . 

But not yet has the Word spoken: 

Let the weeping be made light. 
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G. A. BORGESE, FASCISM AND THE 
ITALIAN NATION 


Translated by Frances Keene 


Guusrrre ANToNnIo BorceEse was born in 1882 near Palermo. He was, 
at an extremely early age, the most brilliant among that first group of 
disciples of Croce, to whom credit is due for having liberated Italian 
culture from the provincialism in which it had vegetated since the 
Unification. Next to the influence of Croce, that of d’Annunzio was the 
strongest felt by the young Borgese. He soon affirmed his independence 
of both masters, however, and his essay on d’Annunzio in particular 
(which is as confessional as it is critical) remains to this day the most 
comprehensive, as well as the most severe, that has been written about 
the master of activist aestheticism. 

Already professor of German literature and literary critic of the 
first rank, Borgese founded, in 1910, with Giovanni Papini and Enrico 
Corradini, a review called I] Regno * (The Kingdom), which sought 
to promote “integral nationalism” in Italy. But the experience of the 
World War and Wilson’s subsequent line of action re-awakened in 
him the Mazzinian dream of a Europe in which the nations, delivered 
from their age-old rancours, should finally accomplish the task at 
which Christianity had failed: namely the realization of the Universal 
State. 

Borgese was appointed by the Italian Government to organize, in 
Switzerland, a liaison of the oppressed nationalities of the Austrian 
Empire, and subsequently, with Giovanni Amendola, he became one 
of the formulators of the Pact of Rome. 

After the war, he continued to fight for a “just peace” in his 
capacity as diplomatic editor of the Corriere della Sera, thus exposing 
himself to the hatred of the nationalists by his polemics in favour of a 
reasonable truce with Yugoslavia and against the annexation of Dal- 
matia by Italy. Versailles dashed the hopes of the “Europeans”—fur- 
nishing, in so doing, the most solid basis for that organization of 
resentments which was to become Fascism. Borgese was, naturally, 

* Chiaromonte’s information in this one instance is at fault. The Regno was 
founded by Corradini in 1903 and a few months later Borgese was invited to be a 
contributor. It had already been defunct for several years when he was appointed 
professor at the University of Rome in 1910. (Trans.) 
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classed by the Fascists among the “renegades.” He withdrew into 
teaching. 

Meanwhile, he had published a novel on the post-war period, Rubé, 
which was soon followed by other novels, poems, theatrical works and 
several volumes of essays. 

Borgese left Italy in 1931 for the United States, the target of a 
systematic persecution by the Fascist authorities who had wished thus 
to bring him to public submission. In 1933 he voluntarily aligned 
himself with the political exiles in a letter to Mussolini in which he 
formulated for the Duce his refusal to take part in a totalitarian gov- 
ernment and a perpetual state of war. Borgese frankly opposed the 
ideal of a universal federation of peoples to the totalitarian state of 
Mussolini, and the Christian and humanistic tradition to the present 
violent spirit of adventure. 

The book which Borgese has published in America on the “march 
of Fascism”—and which he rightly considers his most important work— 
is the most complete treatment of Italian Fascism published to date. 
Despite the abundance of purely political reflections and the place for- 
eign politics holds in the book, Goliath * is the work of a man of 
letters, in no way that of a propagandist or a professional politician. 
The will to stay above the pedestrian, to emphasize the fact that the 
aim of the work could never be reduced to the level of propaganda, 
nor the passion of the author to mere party spirit, dominates it con- 
stantly. 

Presented as a series of historical sketches, the book is really con- 
ceived and written as a work of art. The Mussolinian adventure is 
shown against the back-ground of a certain idea of destiny and of 
Italy’s mission. The intrinsic merit of the work lies in the fact that the 
author has sought above all to present characters and atmospheres, with- 
out too much emphasis on ideologies. It is “truer,” beyond a doubt, as 
well as more effective to do as Borgese has done and present Victor 
Emmanuel III as a greedy, timorous petit bourgeois than to enumerate 
the number of times he has broken his constitutional word. 

In general the attitude of the intellectuals toward Fascism has been 
a mixture of scorn, disgust and irony. All that is perfectly justified, but 
far too simple, and ends by having little if anything to do with 
reality. Borgese’s preoccupation with artistic representation has caused 
him to avoid this pitfall, and so successful has he been that the work, 
far from leading the reader to too simple conclusions, causes him in- 
stead to review the entire history of modern Italy. 

* Goliath—The March of Fascism. Viking, 1937. 
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And the first question raised is that of the Italian nation itself. 

In Borgese’s book one witnesses a kind of “struggle with the angel” 
which takes place between a sincere patriot and all that, in his eyes, 
constitutes the essence of the Nation. He opposes the “true face” of 
Italy to the hideous mask of Fascism, that ‘face’ drawn for her by her 
poets and thinkers. His essential grudge against Mussolini is that he 
has ruined forever the hope of making the Italian nation a thing of 
beauty, a dream cherished by the men of the Risorgimento,—and of 
having led her to the carnage of Ethiopia and Spain, not to a “new 
land and a new society . . . enlightened by the freedom of philosophy 
and science”: of having, in short, trampled on the Nation to make a 
State. 

The misfortune lies in the fact that this “Nation” was never a very 
clear idea nor a really solid social reality. 

On the one hand, it was no more than an intellectual myth based 
on the tendentious (and frequently contradictory) interpretations of 
history by the intellectuals of the Risorgimento who felt the need to 
ennoble by fine titles the nostalgia for social dignity which tormented 
them. This myth had its noblest expression and reached its apotheosis 
in the unitarian mysticism of Mazzini. Moreover, as we all know, 
Mazzini embodied the great vanquished spirit of the Risorgimento. 

On the other hand, thanks to Cavour and the Piedmontese bureauc- 
racy the Italian Nation took shape as the Italian State. A very mediocre 
state, about which Borgese utters a phrase which would seem a dema- 
gogic sally in the mouth of an anarchist, but which is justified from 
the pen of a liberal: “In the south, groups of brigands like the Camorra 
and the Maffia had organized, seeking to imitate as best they could 
that group of brigands which composed the State . . .” Proudhon had 
said, “A combination of soldier, exploiter and priest.” Clearly, from 
this angle, Fascism has only brought a more rigorous and coherent 
organization to the State. 

The truth is that, no matter how closely one examines the situation, 
it is impossible to discern the simplicity and unity of traits which 
should go to make up the “face” of Italy. The only nation in Europe 
which could, with any degree of plausibility, be likened to a “person,” 
is France, and that is not due to the ideas of her writers but to the 
richness of her social life and to her democratic and universalist 
fervour. The fact that, in Italy, national continuity has had to be 
sought on the cultural and artistic plane simply proves that Italian 


society is more marked than any other by centuries-old inertia inter- 
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rupted by brief periods of productivity which seem to exist almost 
outside of time, as, for example, in southern Italy. 

After all, the only evident continuity in the history of Italy is that 
of the Catholic Church. But, whether it has dealt with freedom of 
thought or with the movement of the working classes, the Catholic 
Church has always been the bitter enemy of all strictly social aspiration 
on the part of the Italian people, and has always sought to encourage 
their ancestral inertias: the spirit of submission to established powers, 
hypocritical materialism of customs, stupid and self-satisfied provincial- 
ism. Clearly, then, nationalism and statehood have been found in- 
convenient only when they were anti-clerical. 


II 


As for seeking out the “national idea” in Italian history of literature 
and art, only the motivating force of the patriots of the Risorgimento 
and the urgency of their need for liberty can explain the fact that 
such an enterprise was ever undertaken. For there is nothing more 
absurd, nor, by definition, more emasculating than seeking to meas- 
ure any group of works of the spirit against the standard of an ab- 
stract idea or univocal abstraction: a tradition is all the more alive 
the wider its influences are diffused and the more it is left, one might 
say, on its own. But, on the other hand, if the famous label is just 
which seeks to define the nation as a “spiritual reality’—in other 
words, a kind of revealed truth—then, too, there must be an orthodoxy 
of national tradition. Moreover, an orthodoxy is not created as some- 
thing for one to love and understand, but rather as a means of canoniza- 
tion or anathematizing. And Mazzini, that significant spirit, did not 
hesitate to sanctify Dante as the “poet and prophet of the Nation,” 
and to banish Leopardi, the ‘‘negator” and -sceptic:. 

The most important document in the fabrication of a national 
orthodoxy, from the literary point of view, is The History of Italian: 
Literature by de Sanctis, the author whose critical intelligence was 
undoubtedly the most outstanding of the Risorgimento period. With 
Hegelianism as a background, and starting from the idea that the 
history of literature could not be other than the history of the moral 
conscience of Italy, and that, moreover, the national conscience was 
only a form of moral conscience, de Sanctis came naturally to make 
of his history of Italian literature a dialectical series of moral attitudes. 
And, as to national morale, we must note that it is in the work of the 
honest liberal, de Sanctis, that we find the most convincing apology 
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for Machiavelli as a theoretician of “pure politics” and as a prophet 
of the Italian state. 

_In order to reconcile this conception with his own convictions, de 
Sanctis was obliged to accomplish the real tour de force of interpreting 
in a democratic sense the proposals for reform of the Florentine State 
presented by Machiavelli to Leo X. These are, in reality, no more 
than suggestions reinforced by innumerable general considerations on 
the best way to impose absolute power on Florence, maintaining the 
while a certain appearance of electoral choice. But Machiavelli had 
written the famous “Esortazione a pigliare la Italia e liberarla dalle 
mani de’ barbari” (‘““Exhortation on taking Italy and liberating her 
from the hands of the barbarians’), which constitutes the last chapter 
of The Prince, and de Sanctis’ patriotic emotion on reading it had 
been too strong for him to admit that Machiavelli’s were not both a 
great mind and a great heart. Thus, in order to make Machiavelli a 
figure in the formation of the nation, the most significant traits of his 
personality were overlooked: namely, his absolute scorn of man, the 
malignant fever of the dreams that possessed him, and his complete 
indifference to the meaning of human actions, all of which are at the 
very root of Machiavelism. And, more markedly, in order to make a 
democrat of Machiavelli the fact was completely overlooked that never 
in all his works is the political problem approached from the point of 
view of the people, of laws, or of man’s rights, but always and only 
from that of the stability and force of an abstract power. 

An even more typical example of the fabrication of a “national soul” 
out of literary ingredients is provided in the effort made by the intel- 
lectuals of the Risorgimento to deify (and mummify) Dante. Because 
Dante was the first great Italian poet, because he directed a few in- 
vectives against the factions which split the Italian cities wide open 
in the fourteenth century, because he wrote an apology of the Italian 
language, the Risorgimento made of him “the prophet of the Nation,” 
or, as Borgese says, “the Moses and Mahomed of Italy.” Now the mind 
of Dante was haunted, on the political side, by the desperately reac- 
tionary utopianism of the restoration of the Holy Roman Empire and 
therefore when the poet sought to evoke an idea of unity, it was only 
in order to invite the Italian cities to subject themselves to the rule of 
a German Emperor. His dream of universal monarchy was strictly 
Catholic in concept: anti-nationalist, anti-particularist, much closer to 
the Pontifical Encyclical against the democratic nationalists of the 1gth 
century than to Mazzini. 

One can readily see that, along these lines, the first result of the 
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creation of a national orthodoxy was a violent censure—even a reversal— 
of the true history of the nation, its dangers, its real leaders, its inco- 
herences—and the second, an intellectual and social schism between 
the people and the Nation on the one hand, and the Nation and the 
rest of the world on the other. We must not forget that the Italian 
people greeted the realization of the patriotic dream with almost com- 
plete indifference, sometimes even with admitted hostility. And, in 
relation to European life, the first and surest result obtained by the 
new State was to give compact form to Italian provincialism. 

“Employees, soldiers, and tax-payers, these are the groups which will 
come to replace the Nation,” Proudhon had written in 1862, in his 
far-sighted articles on the Italian question. Naturally, the Italian 
intellectuals were both disappointed and saddened by such a substi- 
tution. The best of them tried to remedy the situation, notably by 
the numerous “inquiries” made into the “southern question’”—that 
is to say, into the frightful misery and total abandon in which that 
half of the country extending from Rome to Syracuse had been left. 
These inquiries, which were more or less complete and meritorious in 
themselves, resulted merely in urging the political machine of State 
to put itself in motion on behalf of the southern regions. But, Musso- 
lini has recently put it so well, “the Southern Question does not 
exist.” This means simply that the Italian State has no interest in 
bringing about any real changes in the life of these disinherited regions 
which, in their present condition, constitute very useful and almost 
gratuitous reserves of sober, sturdy and submissive human material 
for the State to draw on. National and State prejudice made the intel- 
lectuals powerless in a situation where only an organized solidarity 
could have proved effective. But lack of social consciousness was, with 
them, a kind of second nature and so Italy had nothing even remotely 
comparable to the lay founders of the Third Republic in France. 

As to the humiliated, wounded and ignored majority which still 
constitutes Italian society, its only recourse was to present before a 
liberal State the same sceptical passivity that had characterized its 
acceptance of former dominations. As an alternative, the very poor 
could scatter throughout the world in search of a less hopeless 
existence. 

Moreover, for the intelligentsia as well as for the ruling class, con- 
tact with Europe was inevitable: the one always searching for new 
ideas and forms, while clinging to a residuum of provincialism; the 
other on the hunt for big business, sporting the frightening device of 
“sacred egotism” in the lapel button-hole. 
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Then the war came to crush a few promising elements and to strip 
the stage for a more frightful action. 


III 


“Italy will be more pontifical and imperial than ever.” Proudhon’s 
prophecy has been accomplished by Mussolini. The triumph of Mus- 
solini’s personality over the Italian intelligentsia and over the bureau- 
crats and politicians of the Third Italy is quite readily explainable, 
at least from the psychological point of view. With Mussolini, intel- 
lectuals and politicians alike had to deal with, first, a real Italian, 
—product not of universities but of the people; second, an acutely 
shrewd individual and one avid for power, who made no pretense 
about constitutional rights or ancestor worship, but who took State 
to mean Force, and National Soul to mean Imperialism. He could 
not miss. The others could offer martyrdoms at best. There were not 
a few of these. 

Although Borgese does not weep over the ruins, he seems to regret 
them. It is only human. But one cannot fail to see how justified is the 
fierce irony that has granted Mussolini leisure to deal with these 
paladins of the Third Italy. They had established a national ortho- 
doxy. Mussolini drew on this for “slogans” for his propaganda. 
Take, for example, the famous mot of Marquis d’Azeglio after the 
Unification: “Italy has been created, now we must create Italians,” 
which was so much in use at official functions. Mussolini has created 
robots in answer to this demand, and with a perfected technique. They 
honoured Machiavelli as a teacher of political theory. Mussolini gave 
them “‘intelligent violence” and brutal seduction, calculated rage and 
diplomatic flexibility, all backed up by the authority of cannon-fire. 
And the Fascist Leader offered the intellectuals in particular, who 
had always complained of their lack of participation in the State, a 
National Academy and clearly defined “jobs” under the totalitarian 
system. 

The Italian State would have been satisfied to remain a bon 
bourgeois, selfish and narrowly provincial. Mussolini transformed it 
into a terrorist and an adventurer, in order to adapt its basic con- 
servatism and nationalism to post-war Europe. This feat required that 
he break with the “good intentions” of the Risorgimento: under his 
rule the name of Mazzini has been banned. But that is where the 
contrast ceases because, on the one hand, the nationalist sentiment 
inculcated in the schools has played into the hands of the dictator 


and, on the other, all those who felt their whole being revolt against 
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the totalitarian system have been constrained, by their refusal to 
accept it, to break one by one the ties that had bound them to a 
national orthodoxy: Fascism has quite rightly called them “anti- 
nationalists.” Thus Mussolini has exposed the fictional and equivocal 
character of the Risorgimento tradition. But he has done much more: 
he has proven to the Italians that they did not constitute a society and 
that they could be led in the mass toward ends of which their indi- 
vidual consciences would not accept the responsibility, and this 
merely by exploiting their lack of social consciousness, their cult of 
the fait accompli, and their theatrical worship of Machiavelian 
exploits. 

Borgese has written some of the finest pages of Goliath on Machia- 
velli and the Machiavelism of the Italians, and he has penned this 
definitive epigram: “Disarmed prophets perish. But so do armed 
bandits.” 

In periods of catastrophe and confusion like our own, when, in 
order to flee a reality that goes against every previously conceived 
idea, the individual tenses and stiffens himself in his resentment (the 
temptations of Machiavelism becoming thereby almost an epidemic), 
there is perhaps no stronger criterion by which to measure the quality 
of a man than the force with which he refuses to yield before such 
cerebral dupery. The weight of Borgese’s whole mind and spirit is 
thrown into his refusal. 

As to the Italians, their Machiavelism derives essentially from the 
weakness of their social aspirations. This has led them to conclude 
that it is a natural law for politics to be a sphere of machinations 
whose ends are self-sufficient, having nothing to do with law, reason 
or meaning. For the honest man, the raison d’état is always infamous— 
but. that is just why there is no remedy, and why the whole problem 
must be left up to the only law that can apply: the law of success 
or failure. Mussolini succeeds, he plays his cards well, therefore he 
must be right: the blanket passivity of the Italians in the face of 
Fascism stems from this reasoning which, however, does not prevent 
them from seeing that the game played is perfectly hideous. The 
most amazing fact is that a liberal philosopher like Croce could have 
allowed himself to become the apologist * of a like attitude, and 

* Chiaromonte seems misled in his characterization of Croce as the “apologist” 
of the regime. The persecution Croce has suffered at Fascist hands proves beyond 
a doubt that the hierarchy regards him as a dangerous opponent. For data on Croce’s 
treatment by the Fascists, see G. Salvemini’s pamphlet Italian Intellectuals under 


Fascism, published by the Student League for Industrial Democracy. (Trans.) 
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Borgese is right in emphasizing his case. Morally an honest man, 
historically a good European, Croce is politically Machiavelian, though 
he aspires to the title of “the philosopher of liberty.” 

Practically, the Machiavelism of the Italians is the attitude of the 
man who lives apart from events, does not understand their true 
significance and judges them by their appearance of mechanically 
inevitable succession. In other words, the attitude is that of the 
spectator and not the actor. Mussolini is, therefore, not basically 
Machiavellian, because he is a man of action and the intellectual 
Machiavelli could only confuse his thoughts. But what is horribly 
Machiavelian in modern Italy is the picture of Mussolini which 
exists in forty million minds, and which is called “Fascist education.” 

But the essential weakness of modern Italy is its social inertia. 
“Nothing, not even art, can take the place of social life,” says Borgese, 
after having described in three masterly pages the circumscribed and 
vitiated life of the Italian family as it has been formed by the Church. 
He might have added that “nothing, especially nothing artistic, can 
live without social life.” This “starved Italian soul” of which Borgese 
speaks has certainly been starved for four centuries, needing a society 
in which direct and free speech between men is once more possible, 
as it was in the Florence of the fifteenth century. This hunger is not 
merely “moral,” it is a hunger of the stomach, of the blood, the 
nerves, the hands, as well as of the heart and brain: in short, a good 
Italian hunger. 
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Reapers of G. A. Borgese’s Goliath may be surprised to hear that 
poetry is still produced in a land whose last important poet, D’An- 
nunzio, abandoned the art of thinking and writing for that of action. 
After a bard who strutted around in uniforms of imaginary regi- 
ments and delivered, from balconies to frenzied crowds, impassioned 
orations about glory not always derived from great deeds, and heroism 
sometimes displayed in nothing very dangerous, the revaluation of 
mere poetry seems almost an impossible task. Besides, has not Musso- 
lini declared, in an aesthetic credo confided to Emil Ludwig, that he 
hates originality? A recent anthology of Italian poetry, after listing all 
the most obviously innocuous pieces, from Dante to D’Annunzio, whose 
beauty is now a common-place even among philistines, concludes with 
a fascio of patriotic verse coyly clustered around a rare poetic bloom, 
a distillation of the Duce’s own dusty muse, a veritable trophy of 
laboriously rhymed platitudes which no critic or poet, in the land of 
Virgil, Horace and Dante, is allowed to criticize or not to admire. 
There are still a few poets singing, almost in spite of themselves, in 
the black-shirted night of Sunny Italy; but their poetry, although gen- 
erally unpolitical, is symptomatic of Italy’s present political and cul- 
tural decay. 

Italian literature is not the only one to present symptoms of post- 
romantic decay. French, German and Spanish poets have also some- 
times believed in the Crocean tenets of “pure lyricism”: only the 
lyrical thrill matters in a poem, and the rest is irrelevant and unneces- 
sary. But Italian poets alone have practised so consistently what they 
preached; contemporary Italian poetry is now lyricism and naught else. 
To be lyrical about nothing in particular corresponds, in the realm of 
beauty, to being wise without knowledge, or glorious without great deeds 
in realms of the true and the good. In aesthetics, the post-romanticism 
of Croce, however unpolitical, is analogous to fascist ethics and to 
scientific mysticism or obscurantism: all these are paradoxical poses, 
fearfully disguising an inner contradiction or emptiness and the con- 
viction of being unable to achieve anything as beautiful, as good or as 
true as what has already earned, for others, a glory which is coveted. 
The most important Italian poet of the fascist era, Giuseppe Ungaretti, 
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is an apostle of the fragmentary poem whose scattered and haphazard 
ornaments suggest the beauty of an organized and rational whole which 
the poet has not yet created and may be incapable of creating but 
for which he already claims credit: many of Ungaretti’s recent poems 
are entitled Notes for a Poem. His is a poetry of suspense, a poetry at 
best potential, offering lyrical frenzy but no structure, intuition but no 
true expression, a sort of hysterical auto-eroticism of the creative facul- 
ties which deftly seeks to avoid creation. Imagine the Divine Comedy 
reduced to a few pages of scattered images, all the rest, the real toil 
and travail of writing, having been avoided or eliminated as unlyrical 
or unnecessary. Such an art of poetry was already implied when De 
Sanctis found Dante’s allegory, his catholicism, his politics and his 
philosophy, cumbersome and unpoetic; it was further developed in the 
Aesthetics of Croce who, in a recent essay, still wishes to overlook the 
neo-classicist aesthetics and neo-catholic ethics of Tasso; it is now 
finally practised by Ungaretti whose poetry is too purely poetic, in a 
world of form and matter, compromise and impurities, to mean much 
except to the poet himself, and then only in the momentary frenzy 
of creation or as a memento of that exquisite moment. 

But the art of Ungaretti was bound to provoke a certain reaction 
towards more conventional ideas of lyrical beauty. Aldo Capasso, the 
most interesting of the younger poets, once published an essay on the 
lyricism of Tasso, stressing only, in true Crocean manner, this epic 
poet’s lyrical beauties; but in the preface to a more recent volume of 
his own poems, I] Paese Senza Tempo, Capasso admits that he once 
wrote an essay, now destroyed, on poetic art which he then believed 
to be the loftiest activity of man, the expression of a “sentiment of the 
universe . . . which attempts in vain to express itself in action and 
finally exhausts itself in itself, in song.” But Capasso then learned 
humility and, not wishing to glorify himself or his art, now aspires to 
the mere glory of “achieving his best in his own craft”: farewell to 
Croceanism and all that! Deprived, in the platonic empyrean from 
which the poet now returns, of all its coarser unlyrical tissues, poetry 
had become, for human readers, both colorless and meaningless: 
Capasso must now seek to infuse color and meaning into his poetry, 
since the craftsman’s work can be judged only on its own merits, not 
on those of its maker or of his aspirations. 

Capasso is a good poet in a bad tradition: a good poet because he 
writes well and carefully and achieves what he sets out to do, a poet 
in a bad tradition because what he chooses to do is scarcely worth 
doing. Yet he is one of the half-dozen most important European poets 
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of the past fifteen years, much to his credit and to the discredit of 
contemporary European poetry. Capasso’s work is essentially idyllic, 
hymnic or elegiac; it is neither tragic or epic nor comic or satirical, 
but praises the world as it is or was or as the poet thinks it is or was. 
Unfortunately, the world in which the poet and we have lived deserves 
little of the kind of praise he gives specifically; and those who praise it 
so must be victims of indifference, ignorance or illusion. Thus Capasso’s 
poetry is good as long as it lavishes praise on animals, minerals, the 
vegetable world, stars, air, fire, water, light, night or platonic ideas of 
love, death or immortality. But Capasso once felt impelled to praise 
man and to sing a paean of the political world in which he lives; he 
dedicated nine D’Annunziesque odes to his Duce. Praising the Ethi- 
opian campaign, Capasso concluded: 


“We are happy because we are young and have 
A leader whom we love, a glistening dagger and a girl.” 


One can be happy without two, at least, of these doubtful blessings. 
But the value of such “happiness” is a matter of opinion; its causes are 
scarcely the universal stuff of idyllic poetry. These patriotic odes are 
reminiscent, at their best, of those with which Monti greeted Napoleon 
or Alfieri greeted the Boston Tea-party, when the latter poet scorned 
tea as an effeminate oriental brew imported by the English to emascu- 
late and drug the heroic New Englanders; they are an unfortunate 
lapse in Capasso’s otherwise serious work. 

For over fifty years, Italian poetry has been hesitating as to whether 
to end with a bang or with a whimper. Carducci, a great and worthy 
poet, was a bang; Pascoli, a tender pre-raphaelite, was a whimper. 
D’Annunzio, less great and less worthy, was a bigger bang; Gozzano 
and the Crepuscular poets were a softer whimper. Marinetti and the 
Futurists, no longer at all great or worthy, raised a terrific bang; 
Montale, Saba and Ungaretti replied with a dying moan. On the one 
hand, the successful poets have been ever more truculent in their 
attempts to attract a crowd; on the other, those who wrote for an 
intimate circle have withdrawn ever further from the general mass of 
readers and from contemporary life. This double tendency has now 
led to a double crisis. D’Annunzio and Marinetti made so much noise 
that their actions attracted more attention than their writing, the bang 
distracted from and drowned the song; now those who believe that 
poetry is a bang, mistake any bang, including the Duce’s, for poetry. 
And the other poets, the school of the whimper, now have so few 
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readers that they find it scarcely worth the pain and expense of writing, 
correcting and printing their own poetry; they can hum “pure lyri- 
cism” to themselves, content with their own approval as they gaze at 
any blank page. At last, a few younger poets, such as Capasso, have 
felt the need of a revaluation and reorganization of aesthetic beliefs. 

But tragic poetry is impossible in a truly totalitarian state; tragedy, 
the epic and the lyric such.as Leopardi’s, imply a criticism of man’s 
fate and a hope of improvement which are essentially “subversive.” 
The only tragic poetry, if any, which totalitarian censorship can allow 
must evade the main issues and seek scape-goats, such as the Jew, the 
enemies of the state and the foreigner, whom the poet endows with the 
significance of Saracens in the Song of Roland or in the epics of the 
Crusades, blaming them for all the evils of a system which cannot be 
criticized. Satire too, comedy and light lyrics, are also impossible: they 
imply a criticism of man himself, of the citizen and party-member to 
whose vanity the state panders. Hence Italy’s present limitation to 
bastard tragic poetry, to bastard comic poetry and to idyllic or elegiac 
lyricism which praises the world as it is or was and, since the con- 
temporary world deserves little praise, praises it for all its least sig- 
nificant features. Capasso’s poetry is therefore like great romantic 
poetry, in its diction, its form, its affectations of fine frenzy and lyrical 
emotion; but it is great romantic poetry rendered innocuous, deprived 
of its sting, its indignations and aspirations; Parini cured of his passion 
for moral justice and Christian charity; Leopardi of his passion for 
freedom; Foscolo of his contempt for a disappointing present,—now 
turning towards the past for purely aesthetic reasons, because the past 
is generally considered poetic, and not because of any moral revulsion 
from the present. 

For poetry without subject-matter is like passion without an object, 
ornament embellishing nothing, a lover without a loved one, a miser 
without gold; and a poetry whose sole purpose is to be lyrical must 
remain sterile and purposeless, lacking content and form, and fail to 
be poetry. In his more recent work, Capasso seems to have understood 
this; but he has not yet found any subject-matter worthy of poetry 
or of his own talent. 

I have deliberately excluded, from this study of contemporary Italian 
poetry, all those poets who, like Saba, Montale or Cardarelli, achieved 
prominence before the fascist régime, or who, like Borgese, disagree 
with this régime and, rejecting even its aesthetic implications, now 
live and write in exile. I have included Ungaretti because he has 
achieved real prominence only since the war, Capasso because he is 
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the leader of a younger generation of poets whose whole evolution has 
taken place within the context of fascism. A third poet, Lionello.: 
Fiumi, though older than Capasso and less prominent than Ungaretti, 
is yet significant, for the purposes of this essay, because of his evolution 
within the last fifteen years; unlike Montale, Saba and Cardarelli, who 
still write more or less as they did in 1920, Fiumi has developed new 
attitudes towards art and life in recent years. In his earlier work, 
Fiumi affected the tone of ordinary conversation, inherited from Pas- 
coli and Gozzano but somehow revived by a certain irony and humor 
of which the poet himself was the chief victim: self-conscious poetry, 
but consciously self-conscious and sometimes meretricious. He soon 
tired of this style and tried several others, exploiting the sentimental 
manner of popular songs and certain more discreet features of futurism 
and surrealism. Fiumi’s latest poetry is almost classical in its tone, 
though still pervaded with a self-conscious modern irony; there is 
something of the clownishness of Laforgue, Apollinaire and Eliot even 
in his most serious verse. But Fiumi too is not content with his present 
manner, which is still forced and sometimes annoying; and it is diffi- 
cult to predict how or when he or Capasso will ever find a solution to 
problems which are not merely personal nor those of Italian poetry 
but also those of a society which imprisons the poet in an ivory tower 
where he is forbidden to write anything significant. 

In a recent essay published by La Riforma Letteraria, Giacomo 
Noventa argues that, since the fascist state is an improvement on all 
previous states, the component parts of this new whole must be better 
than corresponding parts of the state which it has superseded. Noventa 
agrees that the leading Italian poets of today, Montale, Saba and 
Ungaretti, cannot be said to have improved on the poetry of Leopardi, 
Foscolo and Manzoni; he ingeniously suggests that Italy’s great poets 
of the twentieth century are Croce, Gentile and Pareto, two philoso- 
phers and an economist who had original ideas about sociology. But 
this mental sleight of hand does not solve the problem of fascism’s 
contribution to Italian civilization. If we accept two philosophers and 
an economist of this century as greater than the poets of a hundred 
years ago, we are still left with a gap to fill: has there been any im- 
provement on the philosophy and the economics of the last century? 
Philosophy and science can scarcely be judged in a purely national 
context and, as hegelians, Croce and Gentile are not as important and 
great as Hegel nor, as economist or sociologist, is Pareto necessarily 
greater than Ricardo, Sismondi or Saint-Simon. If we limit ourselves 
to-a national context, is Pareto greater than Lombroso, Beccaria or 
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Galiani? Are Croce and Gentile greater than Campanella, Galileo, 
Telesio, Bruno? The whole argument is absurd; but if we accept, 
Noventa’s suggestion, we must conclude that Italy’s intellectual lifé 
has been greatly impoverished by fascism: instead of a galaxy of poets 
of national importance and philosophers and scientists of international 
fame, the fascist state can offer, as poets, only two philosophers and a 
dead scientist, all three of whom had already published their chief 
contributions to modern thought long before the March on Rome, 
all three of whom, whether as philosophers and scientists or as poets, 
whether judged in a national or in an international context, are cer- 
tainly no greater than Italy’s poets and scientists of the past. These 
parts of the fascist state are not better than the corresponding parts of 
the whole which it has destroyed. 
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In those countries where the heart’s 
gone underground, 
the earth veined and mined 


by love compressed, 
whose grapevine arsenals are manned 
by will’s intransigence, 


you know how one day welling up 
from redeyed catacombs 
the lot of them will come 


blundering to light, 
snatching from off the walls whatever's first 
to hands that cannot bear to wait, 


their armament of the condemned 


who sharpen spoons, 
their hearts bursting bombs. 
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One whole summer swallows lived in a prisoner's cell. It was balm 
for him. And he tried to stammer what they meant to him. But the 
prison administration did not like what he wrote. Who can fathom 
the inflexible demands of a prison administration? They ordered 
the prisoner to leave the cell where the grilled window turned east- 
ward, and with fatherly care and foresight showed him to another 
which caught its wretched light from the north and so could not 
become a home for swallows. 

The next spring in April the swallows came back. Came from who 
knows where—primeval glades of sun and forest, back to the bare, 
four-square northern cell. They found a new inmate and were pre- 
pared to give him what they had given the first. 

One day a book appeared in the house. The book that the first 
prisoner had written and thrown over the wall, out of reach of the 
clutch of the guard. A few hours later wardens blustered into the 
cell and “under orders’ tore down the almost completed nest with 
indifferent rude hands. 

Terror struck the swallows when they no longer saw their little 
home. At the half-circle of the nest’s floor they pecked searchingly; 
anxiously fluttering about, they peered in every nook of the cell but 
found nothing. 

The next day they began to build again. 

And again the guards broke down the nest. 

The prisoner, a bricklayer from a Bavarian village, wrote this let- 
ter on the 18th of May, 1924: 


To the Board of Prison Directors 
Gentlemen: 

I entreat you to allow these harassed, patient, exceedingly 
useful and industrious little birds to keep their bitterly fought- 
for nest. I declare that the same do not disturb me in the least 
and do no harm. I would further call to your attention the fact 
that there are swallow nests in several prisons and that these 
may not be disturbed without ris: of severe penalty. 

Respectfully, 
Ruppert Enzinger from Kolbermoor. 
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On May 21st Commandant Hoffman answered laconically: “The 
swallows can build in the stall. There is room enough there.” 


The nest, which in the meantime was being finished, was destroyed 
by that decree. The prisoner was moved to a cell facing north and 
his other cell was locked up. 

Bewildered and deeply disturbed, the swallows began to build in 
three cells simultaneously. The nests were half finished when a watch- 
man discovered them, and the vandalism was repeated. 

The pair built in six cells. Who knows what impelled them to? 
Perhaps hope that men out of kindness and. good sense would let 
them have a nest. 

The six nests were swept away. 

I have no idea how long that building and knocking down went on. 

For seven weeks the struggle lasted, an heroic and fabulous strug: 
gle between the Bavarian guardians of the law, and instinctive brute 
revolt. For a day or two the swallows didn’t come back, they had 
given up. 

Then the word spread from prisoner to prisoner: “They have 
found a place in the washroom between the pipes where no one can 
see them, neither the spying eye of the watchman who looks in from 
outside through the bars, nor the spying eye of the watchman who 
looks for disorder within.” Seldom had there been more wholesome 
joy among the prisoners. The swallows had won out in their struggle 
against human indifference. 

Then the watchers heard . . . One morning the washroom was 
lifeless and empty. 

The swallows never built again. In the evening they would fly into 
a cell, spend the night there, huddled close together on a conducting 
wire. After a while the male came alone. His mate had died, all 
because men had refused to let her lay her precious eggs. 


IN MY CELL 
IN THE YEAR 1922 
TWO SWALLOWS NESTED 


I 


Where shall I find a place for you, birds of freedom? 
I am a prisoner and my will is not my own. 
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If I sing a song of freedom, the watchman reports: 
The prisoner sang a revolutionary song. 
The rules provide no license for anything of the sort! 


Mighty lords these rules are, which men place above themselves 
when all thinking is forgotten: they have lashes in their hands: 
and men say the lash is justice. 

The lashes in this house are: 
solitude, no bed, no food, no air, no writing, no speaking, no 
singing, no reading, no light, straightjackets. 


What do you know, swallows, of justice or injustice, 
And therefore you know nothing of rules or rods... . 


Where, where shall I find you a little wooden shelf? 


For the house which men have made my home is bristling with 
bayonets and girdled with barbed wire. Halls echo day and 
night to restless warders’ tread. But a piece of wood is danger- 
ous, the lash-wielders say. 


Helping friend! 
Be my companions, swallows. 


II 


Gothic cathedral master builders 
Curb your pride! 
Quadrant you needed, chisel to chip your stone, 
Column and pillar and glory of fired glasses 
—But your mortar was the agony of the masses: 
Consecrated to another world, 
Dedicated to death. 
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Look at the swallows, now: 


Out of what silt and slop, grassblades and hair of horses 
Build they their magnificent vaulted nests, 

Inscribed to this earth, 

Deifying life. 


Ill 


Morning, when the warder comes 
I tremble with you: should he find 
Your nest, cruel hands will shatter it. 


Last summer what attacks you bore! 
Stormtroops pillaged eave and gutter. 
When I paced the prison yard, 
What a battlefield of war! 


What sad, circling, wailing mothers. . . 


Paragraph X: Birds in the house of punishment are strictly 
forbidden. 


IV 


Mothers of men are no longer free 
Festive temples of fertility. 


Wrinkles are seaming 

My mother’s hands: 

When she bore me 

Her blood 

Ran thin from her day-to-day Need. 

Dreaming 

I grew 

Deep in the dark of her womb... 
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Cheerless my milk was 
And sad were my heart-beats. 


In a minor key 
Is the song man sings 
To the choric song of the world. 


V 
Do you know how a swallow flies? 


I saw 

War-prisoners wander 
Through accusing valleys 

Of shot-torn towns. 

Out of the gaping rows 

A woman 

Crawled. 

Clenched hands unclenched: 
Climbed high into the ether-blackened sky, 
Climbed, climbed 

Soared, 

Plunged, 

And with seraphic joy, her cry: 
André!!! 


Ah! It was not like the cry of a swallow. 


I saw 

Men manacled in prisons 
Sleeping .... 

Dreaniine ss. 

Face streaming starlight!! 
Fettered men 

Dreaming! 

God, what triumphant dreams!!! 
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But it was not like the flight of a swallow. 


The swallow’s—how name the unnameable? 
His flight—how paint the unpaintable? 
Were there a God, 

His anger: 

The swallow’s darting rush, 

His smile: 

The swallow’s intimate play, 

His love: 

The swallow’s drunken self-surrender. 


Let Europe prize her roaring planes 
But I, Number 44 

Will with silent pledge of heart 
Cherish the flight of the swallow. 


VI 


Who'll praise the swallow’s flight with me? 
I invite you all! 


Who comes? 


One spinster old, 
One humpbacked child, 
One fool. 


Is this the Trinity of human worth? 


We praise! Amen. 
We sing! Amen. 
We pray! Amen. 


We praise the swallow’s flight, but this 
Is what the swallow’s flight reveals: 
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The beast is holier than men, 

The flower is holier than the beast, 
The earth is holier than the flower, 
But holiest is the stone. Amen. 


vil 
You, my brotherly, you my courageous swallows! 


From the yard I watch 
In the breeze, in the morning light, spreading might 
Of wings in majesty, a single hawk hover. 


Then do I hear the shrill cries of my gambling swallows. 
Cry answering cry on every side of me 

And then close by 

A very swarm of swallows. 


Who was it sounded the signal of alarm? 
For with the force of arrows they plunge upon the royal bird: 
He, holding in his talons a tiny sparrow. 


You, my brotherly, you my courageous swallows! 


What an unequal struggle! 

Calm, but with a quickened whir of wings, the aggressor waits; 
Scarce does he notice his puny attackers: 

Poor sparrow! 


But look! again and again the swallows lock with the robber. 
Pressing him hard and with furious passion pounding: 

Already the tempo of his wingbeat drags: he is desperate . . 
Victory, victory for the weak over the strong!! 


For now with piercing anger, vanquished by collective strength, 
the capturing talons open and to earth drops the trembling bird. 
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So in rapturous flight the swallows proclaim 
the triumph of brotherhood 


Vill 


Like a child who is pleased by a picture, by play 
Of lovelier creatures: so have I watched you. 
Now I am watching, a man grown wiser. 


What do you carry in yellow beak, strangled, 
Even to the hungry? Do you carry a fellow 
Beast? Do you carry your sister the fly? 


You, even you: an Original Sinner: 

Miserable ones! Must whoever lives, kill? 

But now I will love you with love profounder 
Now that I know by what fate you are fallible. 


Curse of the earth, that nowhere there breathes 
Anything living, guiltless as birth, 


That even the dead deal death. 
IX 


Like the shrill whistle of the wind’s anger 
Mother bird screams at the threat of danger 
From window to nest, from nest to window 
Flits to and fro. 


In the nest cower 
One against the other 
The young ones, heads hanging over the edge, see 
How they bend forward, duck back, rock rhythmically 
Keeping time with their mother’s flight? 
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If her wings brush ever so light 
Their beaks crane, crying 


(They are accustomed to the tenderest nursing) 


But suddenly 

Tense in their waiting, struck dumb, 
Into the childlike eyes come 

Very strange gleams. 


And now the mother-bird, ever so coaxingly 
Hovers and sings. 


Wonder of wonders! 

Out of the nest the little bird blunders, 
Spreads tiny wings... 

Rises 

And flies! 

Reels, but courageously 

Lends to his terror 

Elegant gestures of noble inheritance, 
Perches, though shakily, 

Close to his mother 


See how the old birds 
Praise, and are holding 
Gifts for the young bird! 


—But those in the nest, 
What a racket of scolding! 


For me, though a prisoner, 

The ripening wheat-fields wave 

And over this desolate yard 

Rises the blue sky of summer, curve on curve. 
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I draw the ineffable noonday into my lungs. 
Earth! Beloved! 


XI 


From the brave youngster his brothers learn: 
How beautiful is the patience with which he helps them! 


Two days later old and young tumble together: 

Playfully do they master the meet art of flight ... 

Evening comes, but to home will they never return. 
XII 


Listening to you, my swallows, 
I smile at my difficult work. 


Man, center of the universe? 
Why not the swallows? I ask. 


Lift high on high the swallow 
To the throne of the Seventh Day! 


You have murdered man 

For the sake of man, 

For the sake of the swallow 
Perhaps you will find 

Man, perhaps more than mankind. 


Listening to you, my swallows, 

I smile at my difficult work. 

Will you smile with me, friend? 
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Now are the swallow-elders mourning for their young: 
On the wire that spans my cell they cower in grief’s proximity 
Lending their hearts to each other for warmth. 


Otherwise than men do you mourn, my swallows. 
Your dirge: a shudder at infinity’s breath: 

For with you, mourning, the sun goes down. 

And with you the things in my cell mourn too. 


XIV 


Do not cherish on nights of dejection 
Desire for Man: 

Beware of the letter that killeth: 

For truly, whatever you name at first sight 
Utterly dies in your breast. 


XV 


Autumn storms already blow 
Over Swabian fields, 

And tumbling in the wind 
Are the leaves without home. 


From the Danube’s damp moss 
Mount the mists, weaving 
The faded old mantle 

Of the dead’s endless dirge. 


Gathered is my heart 
For the winter’s stillness. 


XVI 


For the last time will I listen to the song of the swallows 
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Under millions of houses in spring will be found your gray prison. 
Under millions of cells in the spring will your cell be found. 


XVII 


Now you have left me, companions of my captivity, 

How was my cell with your vibrating melody warmed! 
The breath of your bodies, your arcs of precipitous flight, 
You, cosmic companions of my singing summers, 

Dearest ones, 

Farthest 

And nearest, 

In gratitude 

I think of the gift of your love. 


Men call you brutes. 
With what pride in their voice they pronounce it! 


O far from their folly! 


Before your unspeakable brutishness, I, 
I have learnt to bow humbly. 
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For me to write a biographical notice of Ernst Toller would be pre- 
sumptuous and unnecessary. It has been done already—and best by 
Toller himself in that unforgettable, neglected saga of personal 
integrity and revolutionary incompetence, I Was A German. 

World citizen in time of national hysteria, a Marxist in a middle- 
class culture, an individualist among goose-steppers or a collectivist 
among individual bureaucrats, Toller suffered more in peace than he 
ever had in the War. Attributing to societies the same generosity and 
passion for justice that burned in him, his inability to relieve the 
Spanish people, like the earlier frustration of the movement toward 
proletarian rule in Germany, weighed upon his conscience as a per- 
sonal failure. Perhaps it was the very natural excess of his rebellion 
against war’s senseless discipline that made him the victim of his 
own idealism. In a compromising less sensitive world, he was heroically 
unprotected. 

Of Toller, the playwright, who knows whether such immediate, 
intense expressionism as Masses and Men and Hinkemann will sur- 
vive the travail through which Germany must pass? Will the new 
Germany, purged at last of violence, have the will to contemplate 
its own agony and division? A civilization worthy of the name will 
be more likely to cherish Toller the poet, the prisoner who saw so 
clearly in the wonder of the birds’ work Man’s ultimate capacity to 
build order in the fellowship of freedom. 


S.R. 
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“There are cases on earth, when 
one can sooner become a God 
than a man.” 

Hinkemann (Toller) 


‘Lue fate of Ernst Toller illumines in a flash the tragic estrangement 
suffered by the exiled man. Suicide, to be sure, is a private act. In the 
final analysis, it involves the unknown formula, the unpredictable, 
the incalculable factor of the unique personality. How can we judge 
this act? On what basis can we condemn it? Suicide amounts to a rejec- 
tion of the cards given to man at the pre-critical level. One plays with 
them as long as one knows how, realizing that there is no second deal 
in this game. Ultimately, the will and the faith to live are a mystery. 

Yet, in all tragedy, history plays a part. Leaving aside the baffling 
coincidence that prompted Toller to exercise what he may have 
thought was his will, let us examine the complex of forces around 
Toller’s ‘free’ act. 

In a sense, Toller had long been an exile. He was born a Jew in an 
anti-semitic German community. “Dirty Jew’ were almost the first 
syllables he learned to understand. At the same time, his family en- 
joyed exclusive social privileges. Thus, from the beginning, Toller 
was confronted with a complex that recurs throughout his life: moral 
resentment against injustice, crossed by the attraction of personal 
social conveniences. This was perhaps the root of his guilt sense, guilt 
over his penchant for middle class forms. “Yes, I loved money, but 
with a guilty conscience,” ‘Toller writes in his autobiography. And the 
Woman in Man and the Masses is drawn to her bourgeois husband, 
with whom she wants to stay, “today for the last time,” even as she 
feels “shameless.” We have here the characteristic absence of a co- 
ordinating center in Toller’s graph. His autobiography is astonishingly 
laconic about his home life and his parents—except for one incident. 
Toller tells of his father’s death, of the last words addressed to his 
son: “It’s your fault.” And Toller adds: “I shall never forget them, 
although I know they were spoken in delirium.” 

Then came the War. And again, as in the case of so many middle 


class intellectuals, this collective blood feast acted as a socializing 
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momentum to a distraught and psychologically dispossessed generation. 
Toller was abroad, travelling, drinking, disporting himself in vague 
bohemian interests. He eagerly grasped the opportunity to “cooperate” 
at home. He insisted upon joining the infantry rather than the artil- 
lery, expressive of his eagerness to come to corporeal, immediate grips 
with his objective. And his individualistic temperament also becomes 
apparent in his request to be changed to the air force, “not from any 
heroic motive, or for love of adventure, but simply to get away from 
the mass, from mass-living and mass-dying.” 

Here we see the beginnings of Toller’s dilemma. He had plunged 
into the War because of a social conscience. But in it, the individual 
lost “the very sense of identity.” Moreover, as he soon realized, it was 
an anti-social war. Following the murder of Kurt Eisner, Toller, a 
mere youth, with only his boundless enthusiasm and fervent idealism 
to recommend him, was placed in charge of an army battling for a 
socialist Bavaria. Toller now envisioned the opportunity to translate 
the blood sacrifice of the war into humane terms. His record in that 
dramatic event reveals the great inner conflict which he never resolved: 
How to bring about a cooperative sociality without the shedding of 
blood; how to support “parties” without submerging individual values; 
how to follow collectivistic lines, while maintaining critical awareness. 
This was, indeed, the leading concern of the expressionistic writers, 
from Georg Kaiser and Franz Kafka to Werfel and Doeblin, among 
whom Toller stood out as the most dramatic personality. His own 
account of the Bavarian revolution accentuates his individualistic 
doubts with regard to mass action. “This Soviet Republic (Bavaria) 
was a foolhardy coup de main on the part of the bewildered workers.” 
His references to public meetings stress how the mass is easily swerved 
from one position to another. Man and the Masses and the expres- 
sionistic lyrics of The Swallow Book, written in prison, sum up the 
conflict he felt throughout between man as an individual and man as 
part of a group. To be sure, Toller had advanced beyond the prob- 
lem of the machine against man, raised in The Machinewreckers. Yet 
the issue of technics returns in the form of organizational control 
thwarting the individual ethos. And the problem is deepened for 
Toller in that his humanistic, individualized self is sensitive to the 
limitations of its own persuasion. Thus Sonia (the only character bear- 
ing a name, that is, possessing individuality, in Man and the Masses) 
admits her guilt to the Nameless in refusing to sanction the hard means 
necessary to liberate her: “You... are... the Masses. You... 
are... right.” It is this irresolution on her part that leads to her 
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death, a kind of suicide. And Toller confesses: “The problem seemed 
to me insoluble. I had come up against it in my own life, and I sought 
in vain to solve it.” 

Thus, even as Toller moved toward the Marxist perspective (as 
against his expressionistic colleagues, who continued to arraign tech- 
nics, rationalism, calling for some vague universal Man to be born in 
prayer), he tended to emphasize its objective of humanizing the indi- 
vidual. His socialism was, already in this pioneer stage, of an aristo- 
cratic tenor. “Men who are politically, socially, culturally able, will 
form an aristocracy, not of birth but of the mind, an aristocracy of 
duty, not of material privilege. At the same time—and herein lies 
Toller’s human tragedy—he realized the limits of individuation. 
Thus, his individualism tended to move towards the collective pattern, 
and his ethical persuasion admitted the sometime necessity of hard 
means. 

The War made for an orphan generation which had lost faith in the 
old, the traditional, the order of the Fathers. The peace that followed 
was perhaps even more disillusioning, bringing neither Kultur nor 
Prussianism, but a middling, watered flabbiness. Whatever militance 
the Republic had, was confined to the Left. Toller was imprisoned by 
the Socialist Democracy—for his socialist heart, While in prison, the 
chirpings of swallows that had nested in his cell drove thoughts of 
suicide away. The swallows were a promise to him of freedom from 
legal paragraphs, from mechanical rule. Toller was less happy after 
he was freed. 

While confined, he was a celebrated martyr for humanity, was al- 
lowed unrestricted communion with his spirit and, for a time, the com- 
pany of his “free’”’ swallows. With release, there enters into his life a 
distracted, nervous willessness, broken spasmodically by explosive 
moral calls to militance. At this time, the instincts of Eros and Than- 
atos become intermingled in his life and work. His verse stammers 
and cries in a feverish staccato. It is as if his fire lacked material for 
its objectification, as though it were feeding on itself. His works be- 
come quick precipitates, revealing restlessness of form, impatience 
with concrete situations and characters. The non-dramatic process of 
Toller’s art is a “confession” of the inability to storm the enemy by 
single heroic assaults, by the ethical road. His, like most of the expres- 
sionistic dramas, are youthful stormings, nervous short cuts toward 
the great consummation. Hinkemann, that terrifyingly confessional 
drama, sums up the mood. The physical giant is actually impotent, a 
Homunculus emasculated by the War. This work raises the problem 
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in its most suffering form: the relation between a man’s public role 
and his private, personal questions. Says Hinkemann to his socialist 
comrade: “But look here, supposing a man had something the matter 
with him inside—or outside, for that matter,—that could never get 
better—would it make him happy, if there were to be sensible social 
conditions?” The tragedy of the Hinkemanns is their physical inability 
to produce. It is the theme of post-war impotence, dwelled upon by 
writers from Lawrence and Eliot to Wassermann and Thomas Mann. 

The question raised cannot be dismissed as socially irrelevant. In 
one form or another, it has been a basic concern of every serious 
writer and thinker. And, I think, we must grant that social patterns 
cannot eliminate personal difficulties. But they can temper their agony. 
They do lessen their pain by enclosing them within a broader frame- 
work. At the same time—and here we come to the value of calling 
attention to the irreducible individual element—cognizance of this 
factor helps us to understand men better, thereby placing us in a 
position to act on their persuasions. 

The Nazi steamroller brought disciplined soullessness, automatic 
mass rule,—the end of the individual. And Toller was rendered home- 
less once more, now disinherited from his geographic and lingual 
roots as well. An increased feeling of guilt arose to torture him, as his 
family was being persecuted and hounded in Germany. Recently he 
wrote: “But it is we who are to blame, because our voices were faint; 
we are terribly to blame.” He felt his guilt all the more, as he con- 
tinued his emphasis on the inner, personal effort. He came to America 
and found a friendly reception. He went to Spain, and again met 
comradeship. It had been this, such group loyalty, that had kept Toller 
alive. 

Since the War, America had been his only Fatherland. Indeed, 
Toller’s reaction to Hitlerism was spectacularly positive. He spoke 
often and strongly. His No More Peace showed, for the first time, a 
gleam of humor. But—it also indicated that Toller still lacked con- 
fidence in mass reaction, even while he hoped for a fusion of love 
and power. Fascism seemed to have still further undermined his faith 
in the people. Perhaps for that reason, he saw less of hope than his 
fellow exiles, in the collective means that are gathering to stop Fascism. 
Hitlerism destroyed what peace he had gathered in his heart. 

Still, his last act (in connection with Spain) was a social act. But 
just when he had succeeded in persuading a number of governments 
to feed the Spanish people, Franco was allowed to enter Madrid. This 
must have struck him as a repudiation of himself, who had Spanish 
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blood. It may have symbolized the frustration which he felt with 
regard to his own more recent work. It is significant that his post- 
Hitlerite autobiography closes with the revolution in Bavaria. Did he 
feel that this was his last significant deed? Was his suicide a confession 
that the individual, lonely way leads nowhere on earth? Was the only 
militance his sensitive nerves could organize, militance against his 
own person? Toller’s suicide was his final effort to break through the 
suffocating network of things that “ride mankind,” to show that here 
at least man can act out his will. 

Throughout his work, as in that of the expressionists, the gas meta- 
phor predominates. It was the cry for air on the part of a generation 
that felt itself choked by the collectivistic pressure of monopoly tech- 
nics. As so many of his characters, Toller died because he could not 
breathe in a world of hypocritical appeasements, of bureaucratic 
walls, of diplomatic sphinxes. Together with Wassermann, Ossietsky, 
Muehsam and Carel Capek, Toller is another victim of the post-war 
mind in exile, for which Hitlerism has provided the most brutal 
contingency. There are suicides which are acts of murder. 

Even Toller’s last gesture has its positive note. We know that Toller 
labored essentially with burning moral fervor for a democratic order. 
His death is a summons toward the restoring of a home for the exiles, 
of their home, now occupied by the brown and black robots; a sum- 
mons to work for a world in which the Ernst Tollers might be able to 
live with the least amount of suffering. Before she commits the act 
which her creator was to repeat, Hinkemann’s wife calls out: 


“Start all over again. Start fighting for a better 
world—a world that’s made for the like of us.” 
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Iris with sincere joy that I seize this opportunity to offer to American 
writers my greetings and an expression of my heartfelt esteem as 
a colleague and friend. Not only on my own behalf do I do this, 
but likewise is my capacity as honorary president of the German- 
American Writers Association. I have actually waited for a chance 
to speak to the writers of this country. . . . I have desired to talk to 
you whom I may already greet as my American fellow-citizens. 

I was eager to pay tribute to American literature, to which I owe 
impressions of the deepest and most inspiring kind. The monumental 
poetry of Walt Whitman, a real volcanic eruption of democratic 
idealism and enthusiasm; Emerson’s Essays, likewise masterly for their 
moral and artistic values; the psychological and supersensitive adven- 
tures of Edgar Allen Poe; the great achievements of the American 
spirit in the field of the social novel, symbolized by such names as 
Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Upton Sinclair, Ernest Heming- 
way, John Dos Passos: all this belongs to the cultural possession of 
mankind and to my own intellectual past; it actually helped me to find 
the way to my personal work. 

It is for all of these reasons that I desired to talk to you; but this 
has been especially the case since the staggering blow which struck 
German emigrés recently in the loss of our comrade, Ernst Toller .. . 
an event on the occasion of which our American colleagues revealed 
a truly beautiful and touching sympathy. I am grateful, in the name 
of the German intellectual emigration and the name of their organiza- 
tions, for the noble and warm-hearted feeling which American writers 
have shown us. And it is immediately in keeping with the fulfillment 
of the debt of gratitude that I devote a word of commemoration to 
him, who lies dead, a martyr of the time, a victim of those destructive 
powers despised by all of us, whose triumphs or pseudo-triumphs 
have darkened our lives throughout these years. For our friend they 
made life so bitter that he cast it from him. Evil and wickedness 
drove him to his death and he was lost to us. 
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The Nationalist Revolution, which bears the honorable title of revo- 
lution with so much injustice and dishonor, prides itself in having 
been the least bloody of all revolutions in history. Yet, it has hounded 
men to their deaths, not by the thousands but by the tens of 
thousands, when it has not actually strangled them with its own hands. 
The blood which is spilled in war, is surely less disgracefully shed 
than the blood which flows from the lash-wounds in the sound-proof 
cellars of the Gestapo. Those tens of thousands who have been driven 
to suicide are at least just as heavy a burden upon the conscience of 
humanity as all the bloody horrors of a war. 

But, it is necessary to look at the fate of Ernst Toller rather from 
a personal than a general point of view. Spirit and deed were always 
one in this combative life, and so he made, even of his dying, a deed; 
because of an only too comprehensible despair of the spirit, he killed 
himself. But, my friends, death . . . even when a man gives it to 
himself, is not an action to be ethically evaluated, open to blame; nor 
may it set an example. It is a happening, a phenomenon .. . still in 
the form of a deed. I see no difference between the departure of 
another poet, whom I loved and esteemed, that of Karel Capek, and 
the manner of Ernst Toller’s death . . . no difference between the 
sickness which came to the aid of the one and the strangling cord of 
the other. Both died of broken hearts. The death of Ernst Toller can 
no more summon us on to follow than the fatal sickness of the 
Czechish poet. The disconsolate, hopeless eclipse of a deadly moment 
has no lasting significance in the judgment of the actual situation of 
the spirit. On the contrary, the situation today gives us a greater right 
to hope and trust than it did even recently. There can be no doubt 
that the powers of resistance against those of destruction are on the 
point of assembling, and it can be said that the deductive power of 
fascism has overstepped its mark . . . in the spiritual sphere as well 
as in that of political realities. In principle, its decline is already 
determined, and though we still may have to wait for a while, and’ 
though many a comrade-in-arms may still fall on our side... 
every one of them will be a martyr, and martyrdom in the struggle 
for a cause has forever been more an exhortation than a discourage- 
ment; an exhortation to faith, endurance, to hold together, to form 
comradeship; that comradeship beneath whose sign we are now 
gathered. 

The task is especially facilitated in this country for many reasons 
which make the life here for us Europeans who have fled Europe, so 
very attractive. One of them is that the social instinct, even in spiritual 
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realms, is here more strongly pronounced than in individualistic 
Europe. Beyond that, the American mind has the inestimable advan- 
tage over the European, in being practically immune to the germs of 
fascism, and, to be sure, for that we must thank its tradition of politi- 
cal freedom, which is deeply rooted, and the health of its soul which 
is not susceptible to the false charms of anti-spiritual perversion. We 
know only too well that the enemy of mankind has his creatures even 
here, but it is a consolation to us to have the assurance that he will 
find no helpers in the American intelligentsia. 

And just this is the decisive factor. For the spirit is decisive. We, 
who are assembled here, are only workers in the realm of the spirit, 
without immediate influence on the happenings of the world. Our 
words and common admonition should not on that account, be under- 
estimated. The spirit, destitute of material power, has a quiet, yet 
irresistible, annihilating as well as formative effect on earth, and its 
decisions carry force. From whatever it turns away—that has been 
judged. The enemy of humanity knows it well. His deep, barking 
rage, which no success can satisfy, arises only from this source; that 
he knows he stands condemned before the spirit. Know it then, too, 
and be not afraid. However much he may vaunt himself; however far 
abroad he may spread intimidation and so cause misery, degradation, 
ruin, blood, tears, despair and suicide; however much of all this he 
is capable of contemplating from his mountain-seat . . . and he feels 
himself grand and historical at the sight—his staff is broken, nothing 
of his words and works will last, because they were false and vain; 
nothing will remain of him but disgrace! 
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To THE question as formulated by the P.E.N. Club for the session of 
this morning, the chairman of the meeting and the distinguished 
authors whom he shall have the privilege of introducing, might be 
tempted to answer simply: Culture does survive exile, no matter how. 
If it is a real culture it is a will that finds its way. Each of us present 
at this meeting in his own ways, within his own limits, has survived 
exile. 

Yet it seems clear that the question has a more definite import which 
requires a more precise answer. For so many years and generations in 
all countries of the world we have been used to considering loyalty to 
a national tradition, skill painstakingly acquired in one’s particular 
language, and all the delicate texture of interrelationship between the 
writer and his environment, as vital elements of culture without which 
the writer’s mind, like an uprooted tree, is doomed to wither. Exile, 
estrangement from one’s physical and emotional atmosphere is an 
ordeal for everybody; it is doubly so for the writer whose aptitude to 
suffer is increased by the sensitiveness and multiplicity of his soul, 
whose fibers are not made of habits, affections, and emotions alone, 
but also of the musical substance of words, a substance which seems 
irreplaceable. 

The problems of the transplantation are different according to the. 
differences of origins, backgrounds, age. Youth is more flexible. Scien- 
tific or philosophical language can more easily be transliterated into 
other idioms. The historian, grounded in facts, perhaps has a shorter 
and more hopeful fight than the lyric poet, whose mind finds embodi- 
ment in images and cadences. The German or the Spaniard who still 
can find approval and control in a society, however thin, of readers 

* This speech was printed in part in The Saturday Review of Literature, which 


has granted permission to T.A.Y. to print the original speech in full, as received 
by T.A.Y. from G. A. Borgese. 
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and listeners speaking his own language outside the boundaries of 
German or Spanish tyranny, has perhaps a smoother and more gradual 
path to exile than the Italian who has no sooner burned the bridge 
between himself and his homeland than he is confronted by the neces- 
sity of approaching an audience wholly new, in a language which he 
did not learn from a mother’s lips. 

But, whatever the differences of circumstances, the problem remains 
in the main the same. The German himself, while technically still 
writing in his wonted language, addresses his imagination and his 
logic to an audience of foreigners. Gradually but inescapably he must 
become an American not only in political allegiance, but also in the 
structure and syntax of his mind. In the process of years he will realize 
that his native tongue, as he is plying it in the land of adoption, is a 
compromise, pregnant with doubly translated moods. Each nation, and 
neither England nor America is an exception, has idioms of imagina- 
tion, of reasoning, of appraisal which go much deeper than the super- 
ficial differences in merely linguistic forms. Its approach to a personage 
of fiction or to an issue in criticism is subtly and yet definitely differ- 
ent from approaches in other national cultures. Translations that may 
be valid in particular instances, are of no avail for a creative personality 
which wants and needs continuity of communication and influence if 
its survival in exile shall be life in progress rather than sheer escape 
from death. 

Love and gratitude towards the country which has welcomed us with 
the generosity of brotherhood, even more than intelligence trained in 
understanding and admiration for the achievements of English and 
American culture, will help the exile to make here his home, also a 
home of words. Necessity will be and has already been for several the 
most successful teacher. Pride,—if the wound of separation at last 
has scarred, and if a new creativeness has startled the writer himself 
with the bitter sweet wonder of an unhoped for second spring, with 
the exotic sophisticated flavor that a foreign language acquires on 
daring-hesitating lips,—will fortify the new inspiration and enrich the 
garden of world literature with hybrids of unexpected hues. It was, 
if I am correct, Dr. Alvin Johnson who first lavished on these new- 
comers, if not on their oppressors at home the compliment of com- 
paring them to the Greek writers and scholars who fled Constantinople 
after the Turkish invasion and brought to Italy and the European 
West the seeds of a fertile antiquity. Perhaps the praise sounds above 
our merits, and we feel disinclined to think that the culture of the 
English speaking West needed us so urgently. Yet, this very magnanim- 
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ity of friendliness which is the privilege of those who feel spiritually 
wealthy, builds further opportunities for collaboration and further 
wealth. The fear which marked the early stage of the exile’s meta- 
morphosis is superseded by confidence and it is quite possible that the 
conclusive results of this blending of American with European culture 
will not seem devoid of interest and unworthy of praise to future his- 
torians. 

As in most other matters the answer to the question, “How can 
culture survive exile?” becomes much clearer after the awkwardness 
of the first contacts has yielded to confidence. Culture in exile can 
survive and live through the miracle maker, love. It is the love of the 
American intelligentsia for the oppressed and persecuted of our com- 
mon motherland, Europe; it is the love of the fugitives for the com- 
munity and the ideas that are perpetually worshipped in it, and for 
the symbols of a civilization which alone preserves faith in what for 
centuries of endeavor and growth had been the common heritage of 
the European stock. Most splendid and significant of these symbols 
is the collective treasure of the English language, the leading language 
of a fighting but undying civilization today, liberal in its amplitude, 
democratic in its popularity, honest in the straightforwardness of its 
sentence-building, a veritable League of Nations in itself, if one consid- 
ers the share which cultures and backgrounds of so many nations have 
in the imperial universality of its vocabulary, a society of words, in 
which nobody needs, if he does not want to, feel a stranger; most 
certainly a common expressive tool of all human men even more to- 
morrow than today. 

While he overcomes his one-sided attachment to the intellectual 
and linguistic tradition of his native country, the exiled author demon- 
strates once again the victory of the universal spirit over the narrow- 
ness of nationalism. English, the most welcoming and unprejudiced of 
languages, candidly impartial to its Roman and Teutonic parentage, 
splendidly impure, unbreakably flexible, studded with French in 
Chaucer, bejeweled with Italianisms and Latinisms in Méilton, 
interwoven with German intonations in Coleridge and Carlyle, is 
therefore the most welcome of all tongues to all universal minds, and 
has taken already much of the place which belonged to Greek. in 
antiquity, to Latin in the Middle Ages, or in smaller measure to French 
for a time after the Renaissance. It lifts the convert to a level at which 
his conversion is no apostasy and his change, rather than a betrayal 
of the nation of his past, is a fealty to the Supernation of tomorrow, to 
the.City of Man of all time. To himself and to others he, the trans- 
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muted writer, will provide the evidence that not even the difficulties 
of language, more bewildering even than economic struggle and be- 
reavement of the heart, can prevent a man from becoming free. And 
it may even happen, perhaps, that the literatures of Germany, of Italy, 
of Spain, now stifled and crippled by tyranny and stupidity, may some 
day find a rejuvenating inspiration in the works of those who left 
their countries, who changed their language, but preserved in them- 
selves what was vital in the spirit of their native tradition. 

To be sure, modesty is the better part of valor, and the neophyte 
in English, loath to strut in pride over his shaky and questionable 
abilities, will always remember that he is destined to remain for all 
time a neophyte, an alien ward protected or affectionately tolerated 
by the English mother tongue but with no place among her natural 
and legitimate sons. He will not take at their face value the praises 
of his new colleagues while using at his best the help of their encour- 
agement. He will be content with being, and feeling as a “Britan- 
nistic’* rather than as a really British or American writer. But, as 
“multae sunt mansiones in domo patris,” as many are the mansions in 
the Father’s house, so there is place for “Britannists” in the expanding 
civilization which was born in the British Isles and shot its most 
fruitful branch across the Atlantic Ocean, no less than there was place 
for Hellenists and Hellenistic writers in the civilization which ex- 
panded from the small soil of Hellas to the world of all Antiquity. 
However rigidly aware of his own personal limitations, the expatriate, 
the Britannistic writer of today will not forget the Jewish or barbaric 
emigré of nineteen centuries ago, Saul of Tarsus, who for all his 
shortcomings in Greek style, was and remained worth mentioning 
among the Hellenistic authors of his time and the writers of all times: 
a neophyte, later called St. Paul. 

Many things have happened in the past which, in our forgetfulness 
of history, seem new to us. There have been other exiles in other times, 
other fugitives who learned new languages and abandoned their mother 
tongues, other fertile hybrids, other coalescences of cultures. There 
have been other ages in which men became aware better than we have 
so far of the creative meaning of exile. Hebrew poetry and prophecy 
reached their apex in and through the trial of exile. Dante, the father 
of what is lasting in my native country and will far outlive all bar- 


*“Britannistic,” a neologism of G.A.B.’s has already appeared in Goliath. It is a 
word parallel to “Hellenistic,” representing all the civilizations that spread out of 
Great Britain, as “Hellenistic” applies to all cultures that spread out of Hellas. 

(Editor’s Note) 
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barization and darkness, the exile par excellence, could never have 
written his poem and reached his own stature, had destiny been lenient 
to him, and it is only incidental if, instead of conquering a foreign 
language, he built his own, almost equally new. Practically all the 
Middle Ages knew how fixed fidelity to one’s past and place ham- 
per the creative spirit, how good and generous exile is. While 
introducing me recently to an American learned society, George 
La Piana, the distinguished medievalist, the pioneer many years ago 
of Italian intellectual immigration in this country, reminded the 
audience of some surprising words out of the so-called Dark Ages 
It was the very sapient Bernard of Chartres, who stated that no one 
can become a scholar unless he leaves his own country and becomes 
an exile. It was Hugh of St. Victor in the same twelfth century who, 
commenting on the words of Bernard, added: “Delicatus ille est adhuc 
cui patria dulcis est; fortis autem jam cui omne solum patria est; 
perfectus vero cui mundus totus exilium est,’— he has a delicate soul 
who still loves his native country, but he is stronger, to whom all 
the earth is a country, and he is perfect to whom all the world is 
exile. We moderns have perhaps shifted the interpretation of the last 
sentence from the other-world perfection of the City of God to a City of 
Man on earth. Yet the words of the mystical medieval doctor remain su- 
preme in their main significance; there is no unity if there has been 
no separation, there is no real stability unless there has been exile. 
Thus exile appears as permanence in metamorphosis; a gift, not a 
doom, to those who have wanted the privilege of a reconstructed life 
in the plenitude of this country, a land of new covenants, United 
Uniting States. The best answer to the question with which we started, 
“How can Culture survive in Exile?” is another question. For I won- 
der: “How could a European culture survive today except in exile?” 
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Tue exile is by no means uprooted. For he has left his country 
against his will, not from any inner necessity. His increasing sense of 
political responsibility binds him all the more closely to it. 

On the other hand, the refugee lives in a foreign land and must 
learn to get along with its people. Together with them he tries to 
find work and secure his daily bread, and he seeks to win their respect. 
Because he is uncompromisingly opposed to the regime which now 
rules his native land, he joins with the progressive forces of the 
country which has given him shelter. But he does not find it as easy 
to adjust himself to his new home as do those opportunists who 
change their complexion so quickly. The political refugee has neither 
broken all ties with his old home, nor has he fully installed himself 
in the new home. He is in between—living on the border as it were. 


II 


But are not most men these days, even those who seem most settled, 
living between two worlds? If the border is not geographical, it is 
temporal—a frontier between past and future. ‘The post-war epoch 
has made insecurity the rule; the world we live in has neither joy, nor 
certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain. Happiness, if it exists, has 
no prospect of permanence. Each man lives a borderline existence 
between the old which he is unwilling to give up, and the new which 
he has never seen in reality. This living between two ages is also a 
kind of exile, in that it is a departure from tradition. It is not a 
departure from the country of one’s birth, of course, but it is a break- 
ing with the social beliefs of one’s parents and with one’s own youth. 

All of us, we exiles as well as our hosts, are on a threshold. And the 
more fully we have given ourselves to the cause of the future, the more 
conscious we are of this borderline existence. We know that the old 
society is carrying the new one in its womb, and we are both the 
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sufferers and the witnesses of the painful birth. We know, too, that 
the transition from the old to the new will not mean a complete 
break with the past; the new is not an abstraction that will suddenly 
appear out of a clear sky. We must understand the relation of the 
future to the past, of culture to cultural heritage, of peasants and 
middle classes and other social forms to the patterns which are to 
come. The seething cauldron of ideas which characterizes our time 
has much similarity to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which 
were the age of transition between the Middle Ages and modern 
times, between feudal and bourgeois society. Once more a great exodus, 
a departure from the past, is taking place—in economics, in sociology, 
in philosophy. It is present in all the works of our time which have 
anything to say; in the close analysis and confused experimentalism of 
James Joyce; and in the direct contrary of Joyce, the forward-looking 
“literature of recollection” represented by Thomas Mann. The ele- 
ments of the present are no longer fixed; they are being transformed 
and transfused. Never before has an entire age been heading into the 
unknown in this manner, plunging, that is, into an experiment in 
building anew. This is the case, whether or not one understands and 
affirms it. 


II 


We political and cultural emigrants cannot, therefore, feel that 
we are exceptional. In our borderline lives we are thoroughly con- 
temporary; although it well may be that in representing our age we 
are symbols which are too painfully clear. Our difference from normal 
men lies in the fact that we not only live between the past and the 
future, but must suffer also from the necessity of living between two 
worlds geographically. ‘Thus the exile drinks the ills and perils of 
modern chaos in a concentrated dose. But he also learns to face 
them with courage, to be strong for the sake of the principle which 
has brought him into exile. And as an exile, who has in many cases 
been forced to set up a temporary home in more than one country, 
he comes to know and understand men and classes. Unlike the casual 
tourist, he does not see only nations and subjects. 

In the literary works of exiles it is often obvious that they have in 
some measure lost contact with their own country. But this negative 
fact has a positive aspect: most exiled writers have more to say now 
when they write, and their work is filled with a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility than formerly. Their own bodies have felt the impact 
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of the great struggle of our age which is their material; the struggle 
of the forces of light against the forces of darkness. While this struggle 
is deeply personal and individual, it must be portrayed in broad, 
objective terms. At the same time, it gives reality and life to objective 
ideas which were formerly little more than easy abstractions. The 
exiles are in the front line, bearing the physical brunt of the struggle. 

In this consciousness of having arrived at a frontier, we progressive 
writers—whether native Americans or immigrants—are all united. 
And we are even more closely united in the belief that the country 
beyond the frontier is not breakdown, not death, fascism, bestiality 
and torture spread over the earth. The new goal to which we owe 
our allegiance is the oldest, finest and ultimate hope of mankind: 
perfect democracy. 
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Tne situation of the exiled German writers in Europe is not unknown 
to you. They encounter difficulty in finding anywhere to live; they 
live in poverty. But I should not dare to utter a call and a request 
for your continued aid to us if it were merely a matter of alleviating 
misery. Something quite different is involved. What is at stake, is the 
conservation—conservation for effective action—of writers who have 
not given up the fight in spite of their suffering. These writers are 
valuable for the maintenance of peace, and they will be of decisive 
importance for peace if war should be unleashed against the will of 
all nations—including the Germans. 

The writers, banished from their country will never be able to 
silence within themselves the longing to return to their own country, 
to the people who speak their language and for whom they write. 

We have discovered a thousand ways of effecting this contact with 
Germany—a thousand ways of telling the Germans what they are 
forbidden to hear: the truth—to tell them what we have learned 
from our defeats, what we have learned from the peoples among 
whom we are living in exile. We have written tracts and leaflets, 
which have found their way into Germany in camouflaged wrappings. 

At first, we were able to send our little pamphlets and tracts across 
the frontier in but a few hundred copies. The echo of this smuggling 
was police persecution in Germany. Today we send in thousands of 
copies and our friends inside Germany write us: “Send us more!”— 
20,000 copies of Thomas Mann’s The Coming Victory of Democracy 
were smuggled into Germany! That is how we have found the road 
back to Germany. 

There were other methods too. An exiled German writer wrote a 
book—under an assumed name—on the latest advances in aviation. 
This is a very popular subject in Germany today. The book was 
published by a Swiss publishing house and was almost a best-seller in 
Germany. The book did more than discuss inventions—it touched on 
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for them, that today make them a means of destruction although they 
could be a force for international understanding. 

Another example: My friend Gustav Regler wrote a novel on the 
Peasant War in Germany, the first German revolutionary movement. 
Equipped with a deceptive title and a mythical author's name, it 
entered Germany as an apparently historical work. People read it, 
and the instances cited from the struggle for freedom of four hun- 
dred years ago were understood! Some time later we received an 
illegal magazine printed in Germany, bearing as its title the emblem 
of the embattled peasant armies. 

Then we established contact with the underground heroes in Ger- 
many who broadcast the truth every night, despite police persecution, 
over the famous “German Freedom Radio Station.” We send them 
scripts and have made the best names, in German literature available 
again to the people of Germany. And we have gotten a response. 
Letters from Germany—I cannot tell you how they reached us— 


express the welcome that these programs encounter within the country. 
That is our work. 
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I wave never been a German nationalist, never in my life. But I 
used to be a European nationalist. I am afraid many of us, in Paris and 
in Vienna and in Oxford and in Heidelberg and in Rome, were 
inclined to that silly attitude of the decadent Greeks, who thought 
everything that was not Greek was “barbarian.” Well, and suddenly 
we had to find out that refined, dear old Europe was not at all threat- 
ened by barbarism from abroad. We recognized the merciless, abhorrent 
foe within our homelands. He was active everywhere, and in some 
countries he turned out to be victorious. The deadly foe conquered 
Germany, our country, by means of force and propaganda and abject 
intrigues, and his helpers were stupidity and cowardice and weakness. 

We left Germany, our hearts filled with shame, grief and anger, and 
we tried our best to fight the enemy of our people from abroad, since 
we had lost the possibility to do so within the country. We lived in 
France and Switzerland and England, in Holland, Czechoslovakia and 
the Scandinavian countries. We found friends and comrades in all of 
those countries, and we remain grateful to all of them. 

But the barbarian enemy gained more and more ground. We lost 
Vienna and the Sudetenland and Prague and Barcelona and Madrid. 
like an unhappy general would lose one fortress after the other. That 
Opposition was growing among the oppressed people themselves, we 
knew. Yet the atmosphere in Europe, for a while, was not encouraging 
for active anti-fascists. So we came to America. In my special case, I 
rather should say: I came back to America, as I had been hete in 
1927-28. And I still was a European; but a less narrow-minded one 
than I had been ten years before. 

I had realized in the meantime that liberty and social progress and 
civilization are not matters of course which we can enjoy conveniently. 
I had learned that those notions and values are threatened everywhere, 
and that it is our task to defend them and to fight for them. I had 
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understood that Democracy is not anything we possess and can be 
peacefully proud of. Real Democracy means an aim and a task—nat 4 
possession; it means our aim and task. It is our problem and our future, 
our struggle and our life. 
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How Many Refugees Are We Taking? 


As ts well known, immigration to the United States has been restricted 
by quota regulations since 1921. We are now operating under the 
National Origins law enacted in 1924 and amended in 1929. Under 
this law, only 153,774 immigrants are allowed to come to this country 
annually and, of this number, 83,574 are assigned to Great Britain and 
Ireland, countries which last year (ending June 30, 1938) used only 
4,551 of their total. With this small number from those two countries, 
immigration in effect is limited to approximately 75,000 annually. 

For the six year period, July 1, 1932, through June 30, 1938, a total 
of 241,962 immigrants were admitted into the United States for per- 
manent residence. During the same six year period, 246,449 immi- 
grants previously admitted to this country for permanent residence 
moved away. Thus during the six year period that roughly approxi- 
mates the years of the Nazi regime in Germany, 4,487 more aliens 
departed than were admitted to the United States. 

It is interesting to note that whereas only 241,962 immigrants were 
admitted for permanent residence, during this same six year period 
the quota laws permitted a total legal immigration of 922,644. Thus, 
only about 26 per cent of the quota allowance actually entered. It also 
should be noted that over 50 per cent of those admitted during this 
six year period were children under eighteen, persons past forty-five, 
and married women. 

For the fiscal year ending June go, 1938, the year of the largest 
refugee immigration, there was a net immigration into this country 
for permanent residence of only 42,685. A comparison of this figure 
with the figure for 1929, the last year before the depression, and with 
the figures for 1924, the high point of post war immigration, is 
illuminating. In 1929 there was a net immigration increase for perma- 
nent residence of 210,475; in 1924, the net increase was 630,107. In 
other words, the net 1938 immigration was only one-fifth that of 
1929 and one-fifteenth that of 1924. 

For the six months of the current year, July 1, 1938 to December 


31, 1938, there was a net immigration into this country for permanent 
residence of 31,648. 
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Based upon a population of 130,000,000, the 1938 net immigration 
to this country represented less than 4/100 of one per cent of our 
population. 


Number of German Refugees in the United States 


From July 1, 1932 to June go, 1933—Total immigration from Germany.... 1,919 
From July 1, 1933 to June 30, 1934—Total immigration from Germany... . 4,392 
From July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1935—Total immigration from Germany.... —_ 5,201 
From July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936—Total immigration from Germany... . 6,346 
From July 1, 1936 to June go, 1937—Total immigration from Germany.... 10,895 
From July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938—Total immigration from Germany 

including Austria ............ 0. cece e reece reece ee eee e tee e tee eeeeee 17,199 
Total immigration from Greater Germany, July 1, 1932 to June 30, 1938... 45,952 


To this six year total of 45,952 may be added 19,452 immigrants from 
Greater Germany who have come to this country from July 1, 1938 
through December 30, 1938. There are thus only 65,404 German immi- 
grants (in all) who have come to this country in the six and a half 
years from July 1, 1932 through December 30, 1938, the period since 
the advent of the present government in Germany. During this same 
six and a half year period, 22,362 aliens here for presumably perma- 
nent residence left this country for Germany. Thus the net increase 
in our population due to movement from and to Germany in the last 
six and a half years is only 43,042, an average per annum of 6,622. 


The Nature of Present Day Immigration 


The history of Europe shows a continuous stream of refugees 
moving out to the Americas from various countries. Let us recall the 
Flemings and Walloons fleeing before the cruelty of the Duke of Alba, 
the Huguenots from France, the Protestant minorities from England, 
Holland and Germany, the Irish driven out by the famine, the Ger- 
mans (Carl Schurz) escaping from the tyranny of Prussianism in 1848, 
the Armenian victims of Turkish oppression, Russian Jews fleeing 
pogroms, White Russians homeless after the Bolshevik revolution. No 
doubt, the more or less remote forbears of many who read this 
were members of one or more of these masses of humanity who found 
a welcome in this land during the last three hundred years. 

In our day we are receiving a small but complex group of refugees 
from Germany, about whom we need to be better informed. First, there 
is a large group of Germans, who had been conspicuous as champions 
of liberalism and democracy and international cooperation. James G. 
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MacDonald, former High Commissioner for German Refugees under 
the League of Nations, has aptly described the exiles as being among: 


“the political and intellectual leaders under the German Republic— 
Democrats, moderate Socialists, pacifists, liberal professors, journal- 
ists, Catholic Priests, and Protestant pastors ... The necessi- 
ties of these men and women, among whom are some of the finest 
intellectual representatives of democratic Germany . . . stir the 
sympathy and enlist the generosity of liberal and democratic 
people, irrespective of creed.” 


There is a larger group, however, of those who are the victims o 
the new National Socialist racial laws. These laws have been enacted 
to purge Germany of all Jewish blood. Under them anyone is a “Jew” 
who has even as little as 25% of Jewish blood in his veins, no matter 
what his religious affiliation is. He or she may come from a family 
which has been Christian for generations. No matter. One Jewish 
grandparent makes a person a “Jew” and that, by Nazi standards, 
settles the matter once and for all. 

Furthermore, some of those called “Jews” by the present German 
government have no Jewish blood at all. How is that possible? It is 
possible because a Gentile married to a person called a “Jew” by the 
present laws must get a divorce or be officially registered as a “Jew.” 
It is to their credit that the vast majority of persons in this situation 
choose to leave their relatives in Germany and emigrate penniless with 
their lifemate, after having forfeited all their wealth to the German 
government. 

Because the Jews had lived in Germany for many centuries they 
had been assimilated into German life and culture, had won renown 
in every field of endeavor, and had intermarried with the Gentile 
Germans extensively. They had enjoyed all the rights of citizenship 
for over a century, had performed every duty to the State and made 
every sacrifice for it which any other citizen had made. As far as the 
rest of the world is concerned, the treatment meted out to them in 
Germany in the last six years cannot be justified on the basis of 
science, of logic, or of common sense. It is explained only on the basis 
of expediency, as is frankly admitted by those responsible. 

It is necessary to stress once more a fact which the American public 
has even yet not understood sufficiently, namely, that these refugees 
from Germany are not all Jews by religion—far from it. In 1938, 
about one-third (31%) of all refugees from Germany were Christians. 
In the years before that, the proportion was higher. And the propor- 
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tion of Christians among those who are still in Germany, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, but would like to leave, is still higher. According to the 
best estimates available there are about 400,000 Jews by religion still 
in Germany and about 300,000 non-Aryan Christians, that is, Chris- 
tians with some percentage of Jewish blood. 
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What is the secret of Germany’s role in modern times? Not only 
Heine, Hoelderlin, Goethe,—but writers even of our own day are still 
attempting to answer this question. 

TWICE A YEAR prints the following articles with no desire to arouse 
hatred for Germany in the abstract, nor to promulgate a race theory. 

In all nations the greatest writers,—-whether an Isaiah or an Emer- 
son—have cried out against the barbarism of their own countries. But 
because Germany is at present a primary “dragon” of the modern 
world, it is well to attempt to understand the conflict and decadence 
raging there, as well as to attempt to clarify one’s own values, and to 
challenge one’s own position and one’s own civilization. 


ERNST ‘TOLLER: 


E955 
from: I WAS A GERMAN * 


Have the German people learned the lesson of these fateful times? 
Have they grasped the meaning of it all? Have they realized the obli- 
gations which these years should have brought home to them? 

The Republicans who delivered the Republic into the hands of its 
enemies. 

The Revolutionaries who lost touch with will and action in a fog 
of words and theories. 

The Trades Union officials who, intoxicated by their own pros- 
perity, failed to notice the gathering strength of the foe that was to 
sweep them away. 

The bureaucrats who lacked both faith and courage. 

The writers who idealized the struggling working man and then 
lost heart when they came to know him as he really is, in all his 
weakness and his strength, his littleness and his greatness. 

The professional politicians who remained deaf to the magic of 
words, blind to the power of ideas, dumb before the force of the mind. 


* With permission of Farrar and Rinehart. 
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The economists who sneered at the moral force of the people, who 
stigmatized as petty bourgeois vices the unconquerable impulses of 
humanity—the longing for freedom, for justice, for beauty. 

No, they have learned nothing; in fifteen years they have forgotten 
everything and learned nothing. Once again they: have confessed 
defeat; once again they have stranded themselves. From day to day, 
from month to month, from year to year, they sought to lull the 
people’s consciousness with empty words, until at bse tiring of 
words, the people sought relief in desperate measures. 

And now barbarism is triumphant. Nationalism, racial hatred, State- 
idolatry dazzle heart and mind and eye. 

We warned the people, many of us; we gave repeated warnings 
over many years. But it is we who are to blame, because our voices 
were faint; we are terribly to blame. 

For now the people look for their salvation not to reason, work 
and responsibility, but to a spurious savior. They rejoice in the fet- 
ters they have forged for themselves at a nod from their Dictator. 
For a paltry mess of pottage, for a show of barren pageantry, they 
have sold their freedom and have sacrificed reason. 

They are weary of reason, weary of thought and reflection. ‘‘What,” 
they ask, “has reason done for us in these last years?’ So they have 
put their trust in those who belittle the mind, who teach that reason 
enervates the will, corrupts the spirit and destroys society’s foundations, 
that the woes of the world are all the dark fruit of reason. 

As if reason had ever ruled! As if once before a Germany without 
plan or reason had not hurled all Europe into the abyss! 

But there it is. Everywhere the same lunatic belief that a man, a 
leader, a Caesar, a Messiah, will suddenly appear and work a miracle; 
will suddenly arise and take upon his shoulders all responsibility for 
the future; will master life, banish fear, abolish misery, create a new 
people, a new kingdom of splendor; will suddenly appear endowed 
with supernatural powers to transform the old Adam into a new man! 

And everywhere the same lunatic fever to fasten on a scapegoat 
for past misery; to heap upon one head their own failures, their own 
mistakes, their own crimes. It is the old, old story, the primitive story, 
of the sacrificial lamb. Only today we are not content to sacrifice 
beasts; we demand the blood of men! 

The consequences are appalling enough. The people have learned 
to say “yes” to their lowest instincts, to give rein to their lust. for 
power. Spiritual and moral values laboriously and painfully evolved 


through centuries of martyrdom have become objects of mockery 
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and perverted hatred. Freedom and humanity, brotherhood and _jus- 
tice, are poisonous phrases; into the dustbin with them! 

Learn the virtues of barbarism:.learn to shoot, to stab, to pillage! 
Down with the weak; eliminate them ruthlessly, brutally! Harden 
yourself against the suffering of others; never forget that you. were 
born for revenge—revenge for the injuries of today, for the injuries 
of yesterday, for the injuries that may come tomorrow! Be proud, and 
glory in your pride; scorn to live in peace as to die in peace: humanity’s 
greatest good is war! 

Never forget that a nation’s strength lies in the purity of its blood; 
that is its foundation, its present safeguard, its future hope. (Do you 
question what sort of case for racial purity can be made out in a 
land inhabited by the children of countless stocks and countless inter- 
marriages? No matter. Ask no questions. Only believe!) 

And Europe? 

Europe looks on with avaricious eyes. Like a little man intent on 
the fluctuations of his stocks and shares, rejoicing in his little gains; 
like a little man engrossed in his ridiculous profit and losses, blind to 
the earthquake that even now splits the ground beneath his feet— 
Europe looks on. The people of Europe are silent. ‘Thousands are 
speculating in war, in shells and bombs, in poison gas and. bacilli 
cultures; and they reap in millions. And this blood money is called 
National wealth. So the people are silent. 

There comes to man sometimes a sickness, psychic or spiritual, 
which robs him of all will and purpose and sets him aimlessly adrift 
in a longing for death, a longing which lures him irresistibly to destruc- 
tion, to a mad plunge into chaos. The old Europe suffered from this 
dreadful sickness, and with the war she hurled herself into the abyss 
of suicide. 

Is it all for nothing, the pain, the misery, the self-denying labors 
of the noblest, and the self-sacrifice of the bravest? Are we to march 
irrevocably into the darkness of death? 

Where is the youth of Europe? Those who saw the old world cast 
down and shattered into fragments? 

They went on living without knowing why. They looked for work 
and the factories were closed to them. They waited patiently for their 
rights and for the fulfillment of their great and courageous dreams, 
and they were put off with barren words. 

Do they really follow the false prophets? Do they really believe lies 
and spurn the truth? Are they waiting for war to lay waste the country 
again and obliterate the towns? Do they believe that then and only 
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then will their time come, their time for action, for victory? Don’t 
they see that the blasted soil of such a new world would look very 
different from the world of their dreams? 

When a ship in mid-ocean is caught in a storm the captain has 
many ways of combating wind and wave. He has men and machinery 
at hand; he has nothing to fear for his bodily needs: there is bread 
and clothing and fuel below decks. He can act. But if the ship has 
foundered and the passengers are clinging to the wreckage—what 
then is the use of action, of will or reason? 

And where are my friends in Germany? 

I see the thousands who celebrate the death of freedom and the 
overthrow of reason with joy and sounding brass. 

I see the thousands, betrayed. and deluded, who really believe that 
the kingdom of justice on earth in at hand. 

I see the thousands who ache to follow in the footsteps of the 
youth of Flanders and march singing and rejoicing on their way to 
death. 

But where are you, my friends? You I cannot see, yet I know you 
live. 

In the war there lived a man among millions, Karl Liebknecht; 
his was the voice of truth and of freedom. Even the prison grave 
could not silence that voice. Today you are his heirs. 

You have conquered the fear which abases and degrades men. Sil- 
ently, unwearyingly you work, in face of persecution, prison, death. 
Tomorrow you will be the People, the true Germany! 
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THE GERMAN CHARACTER IN 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


My anxiety about the disastrous conditions in Germany and in 
Europe led me to seek an explanation for the peculiar and in many 
respects abnormal development of the German people, for the deep 
sense of inferiority that possesses it, a sense of inferiority for which it 
tries to compensate by its outbreaks of imperialism. I wanted to estab- 
lish the reasons for its perpetually unfortunate relations with the rest 
of Europe—a factor which is one of the causes of the present inter- 
national situation. I analyzed the specific historic and sociological 
features of the German people, comparing them with those of other 
peoples, and set forth the results of this comparative history in a long 
book which appeared in Zuerich in 1937. (Der Deutsche Charakter in 
der Geschichte Europas.) 

I want to devote my present and future work to a task which seems 
to me the most urgent of all: I want to help diminish the horrible gap 
between the great progression of technics and the great regression of 
ethics. For I am convinced that the advance of science, the achteve- 
ments of human invention, the increasing technical bond between 
peoples will lead to complete catastrophe unless we reach a moral 
plane which enables human beings and nations to use their technical 
apparatus for the common good, and which alone makes man worthy 
of his inventions. Erich Kahler 


F or a long time the world has wondered about Germany, yet cannot 
understand what is actually happening there: the continual unrest, the 
noising abroad of ideas and movements, problems and programs; 
always the fanfare of expectations, resolutions, plans for the future; 
always the “march,” regardless of whether the people is prosperous or 
needy. The goods of the world must be amassed, equipment must grow 
to gigantic proportions and represent the best and most practical on 
earth—but when it is once there, the Germans do not seem to know 
how to arrange the fulfillment of life within the frame, they ignore 
it and use it only as a means toward new equipment, new “goals.” 
Haye) 
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So they seem arch-imperialists who wish to devour the whole world, 
yet obviously they care nothing for this world. They have a model 
organization, discipline of machine-like accuracy, yet an intrinsic con- 
fusion and lack of proportion renders the value of these questionable. 
They submit to servitude like no other people, they bow to their 
authorities with fervor, and yet they are the “novum rerum cupidi” 
who undermine all the traditions of Europe. With incredible in- 
difference, even many thoughtful and responsible people among them 
accept happenings of the basest sort as though they were natural and 
inevitable, and yet from their very midst personalities have emerged 
whose majesty and integrity set before their eyes the loftiest human 
standards. The Germans seem to be individualistic and gregarious, 
servile and arrogant, peaceful and belligerent, pedantic and enthusi- 
astic, faithful and faithless, credulous and suspicious,—and all to the 
uttermost pitch, sometimes all within the same person without warn- 
ing or awareness of contradiction. This is the picture the world has 
of the German character and the nations do not understand it. They 
try to fit it into their own categories, to interpret it by analogy to 
their own motives—how they would feel and behave under similar con- 
ditions. But even so, they can achieve no understanding and are 
haffled again and again. 

But of graver consequence is the fact that the Germans do not seem 
to understand themselves any better. This assertion sounds paradoxical 
in these times when what we hear from Germany is nothing but the 
ceaseless emphasizing and exalting of its own characteristics. But what 
are these heralded characteristics? We may ignore the self-gilding 
always practiced by patriotic journalism, and which in the tone of 
school-texts attributes to Germany every virtue held in general esteem. 
But characteristic of the self-portrait widely circulated today is the 
extraordinary emphasis on the quality of heroism, and more specifically 
on a variety of daring that is undisciplined, undoubting, unfounded, 
a daring per se, liberated from all Christian, ethical and chivalrous 
ideals that up to now have elevated such daring to heroism. The Ger- 
man is represented as the archetype of bold conqueror—in a physical, 
spiritual, military and technical sense, and even in an intellectual 
sense when some national celebration makes it seem expedient. This 
characteristic is supposed to be linked with the capacity for endless 
roving, with the restless urge of dissatisfaction, with the open dreaming 
child-likeness (vaunted only as something to be discarded), and finally 
with the irrationality summarily ascribed to the German. These are 
the only characteristics firmly entrenched in the German self-analysis 
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of the present. All else—whether the German is orienting himself on 
this earth or in the hereafter—whether he is religious or irreligious, 
liberty-loving or unquestioningly obedient, whether he is concerned 
with his own individual good or that of his people—all else wavers in 
accordance with the needs of the moment and with the model which it 
is to eclipse. This very simple self-portrait of the most complex and 
“difficult” among the nations of Europe, identifies the German char- 
acter with the most primitive phase of its development, and takes into 
account only one of the many elements which compose the German 
people; simply the Germanic, or, going back even further, what Ger- 
many today chooses to call the Nordic. According to the testimony of 
investigators, the concept Nordic includes half of mankind in its origins, 
and there are few peoples devoid of a strain of the Nordic—the “creative” 
strain, as it is called. The peculiarity of the Nordic can, therefore, not 
be a purely German peculiarity. One particular must however be 
noted: the German, as he is supposed to be today, is no longer that 
naive Germanic hero of earlier times to whom he likens himself. This 
“typical” German of today has discarded all Pagan and early Christian 
ties of religion and has one essential characteristic: his deliberate un- 
scrupulousness, borrowed from men of a much later period, from 
the Italian Renaissance, to be more precise, from the followers of 
Machiavelli. And this brings us to an important point; it shows us the 
motivation of this self-interpretation that lies quite elsewhere and is not 
at all indigenous. 

The motivation is practical, is indeed political. It is the Romanic 
nations that the Germans have always emulated. The Romanic nations 
have taken precedence—they are the mature, whose culture is an 
accomplished fact. It is like them that the Germans wish to be, and 
like them to the fullest extent: poised and self-confident, with their 
acts based on tradition. What once evolved from the Romanic national- 
alities in former times—the political empire, the national empire—that 
is precisely what the Germans would like to have too. (“Today Ger- 
many is ours, and tomorrow the whole world,” so youth, marching, 
sings on the streets.) These desires result in a convulsive self-exaggera- 
tion in the needful directions: a tradition must be established, some 
typical characteristic must be produced as quickly and as tangibly as 
possible—something “catchy,” a catchword—a characteristic that towers 
above the others and provides a basis for the claim to hegemony. ‘The 
matter of an historic German tradition, however, is extraordinarily com- 
plicated and not at all unambiguous. In so far as a German tradition 


can be discovered, it does not proceed along the desired lines. It has 
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therefore been necessary to substitute as a foundation the myth of a 
race running counter to history,—the theory of a predominance of the 
Nordic as the originator of all great cultures,—a claim to imperial 
sovereignty in antedated disguise. But for the tasks assigned to him the 
Nordic must be suitably portrayed as the completely secularized Ger- 
manic hero. This necessitated the abandonment of the difficult striving 
toward a completed inner form. The dim urge and effort, the “Faust- 
like,” the “dynamic,” the means to self-realization, had to be explained 
as the very substance of the German self. 

The most important factor in this self-adulation, exaggerated to a 
chimerical point, is the impatient wish to equal the “others,” and, 
whatever the crises of the last decades, whatever the reaction to the 
intolerable pressure of the treaty of Versailles, whatever the collapse 
of all values may have contributed, the entire present political concept 
of the Germans would not have been possible without the pattern and 
the precedent of Fascist Italy. The Germany of today has not only 
taken over the external forms, arrangements and methods of Italian 
Fascism (except for a few items borrowed from Russia)—the German 
element of all this consisting chiefly in exaggeration;—it has not only 
adopted the internal feature of the “Imperium,’—the dictatorship,— 
that had never existed in Germany before, but has above all embraced 
the unfortunate theory that politics, that the struggle for power among 
the nations, takes precedence over all other interests of the people 
and is the determining factor in world events. This theory is in itself 
fatal to a world that is inevitably a community ruled by a single 
destiny, and narrowed down more and more by the most sophisticated 
technical devices for bridging time and space. This theory deliberately 
distracts nations from the true problem of our age: the universal 
economic and social problem that can be solved only through the 
cooperation of the peoples of the world under a common order. 


II 


Whoever surveys the German people will at the very outset observe 
an oft-lamented special characteristic: nowhere have loftier, purer, 
more fundamental thoughts arisen than in Germany, but nowhere have 
thoughts remained less effective, less actual. Nowhere was the life of 
the intellect as active in a hundred ways, as full of innovation, as 
unburdened as there; nowhere was the life of the body of the people 
as heavy, as panting and dull, as disabled in all its limbs, as void and 
spectral in every goal, as there. 
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Thought, without the slightest sentiment of any bond with real 
communal life, set out in every direction and in pursuit of an entirely 
remote theoretical perfection. Out of its very sense of responsibility 
toward an infinitely remote spiritual law, it discarded its other more 
immediate responsibility to the people now and here. In the course of 
centuries, particularly of the past two centuries, a multitude of great 
geniuses has emerged from the German people, magnificent intellects, 
sterling hearts and men. Not a few of them projected themselves to a 
degree almost unbelievable elsewhere into a sphere beyond the social 
life of man and the gifts of earth. But this admirable independence 
which became a veritable tradition among the most distinguished 
Germans, had a fatal reverse side. For even though these men might 
raise themselves above common necessities, not so their nation. 

And thus it came to pass that their spiritual existence among the 
people was like an enclave of bliss with bridges to nowhere, and that 
all around this resigned delight in an ideal sphere, in infinite futurity, 
in unattainable purity of ideas,—public life was perishing in misery 
and confusion. These most distinguished Germans did indeed act in 
logical accordance with their way of thinking by loosing themselves 
from an earthly environment, but through this they weaned them- 
selves entirely from this environment, and above all weaned their 
weaker followers away from all practical obligations of any sort. And 
this contributed much to the fact that intellectuals in Germany were 
powerless, helpless, uncritical in all public affairs, sapless in politics, 
unfamiliar with actualities, still easier to deceive and “take in” than 
the people itself. 


Ill 


The national history of the Germans can thus be said to be purely 
spiritual history. That is to say, a clear logical development of the 
German people as a whole can be perceived only on a spiritual plane. 
Luther and the thought trends of the Reformation integrate for the 
first time the fundamental traits of the German national character (not 
only Germanic, not only tribal); under the heavy crust of imported 
Humanism, of the layers superimposed by the antique world and by 
the Romanic and Biblical cultures, German enlightenment, German 
Sturm and Drang struggles on its laborious way; pure German 
Classicism, freed of all unassimilated foreign elements unfolds its 
bloom; and after the development and enrichment of German Ro- 
manticism and German science the intellectual fruits of the first three 
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decades of our century ripen forth. This is an uninterrupted evolution, 
this may be called a history, in the true sense of the word, as the 
growth of the Roman Empire is a history. 

From Mysticism to Romanticism, from the Simplizissimus to Wil- 
helm Meister and the Gruene Heinrich, from Lessing to Herder to 
Hegel and Ranke, the line is unbroken; the “jura et cameralia” of the 
seventeenth century and the humanitarian and peace ideas of German 
Enlightenment lead straight through the popular organic interpreta- 
tion of the nation in Classicism and Romanticism, through their “state 
of states,” their new community of Europe and world republic to 
Nietzsche’s ‘Europa das Eins werden will,” to the most recent socialism 
and pacifism. The mystics of Silesia and of the Rhineland, Kant in the 
north, Schiller in the south, the Catholic Goerres and the Protestant 
Arndt, the Prussian Kleist and the Hessian Buechner, King Frederick 
and the Jew Marx, and finally everything that was ever German in the 
man Goethe, all these are united by a supreme and all too unwitting 
accord. 

But if we consider what history means among other nations: the 
spirit of the people realized in facts and events, in the life of the 
people, then we observe in Germany unequalled disintegration in scope 
as well as in depth; and if this is to have any historical meaning, it 
can only be the leavening of the clodlike mass of a numb and shackled 
people. There is a series of conflicts among tribes, among feudal 
powers, scattered and graded as nowhere else; among callings, beliefs, 
territorial dynasties, parties and classes, and even within all these divi- 
sions there are numerous petty obstinate subdivisions. While in other 
countries conflicts shape themselves on broad lines and can have some 
clear outcome, in Germany every difference in its smallest particularity 
remains painfully unreconcilable for all time. What Goethe once said 
of the difference between German and French literature, holds for the 
character of the whole people: “In France your existence is absolutely 
recognized as belonging to an accepted order, or you are not included 
in this order and hence are non-existent; but here I can stand in this 
corner of the room and you can be diagonally opposite to me in that, 
and we both exist and remain where we are.” And because nothing is 
ever settled and melted into the whole, no really connected sequence, no 
growing maturity, no deep effectiveness of this whole can develop. 
Whenever the prevailing order, the outer framework disintegrates, 
everything held in common disappears and nothing is left but turbu- 
lent confusion. Conditions in Germany during the Interregnum, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury and during the decade following the World War, bear a frightful 
resemblance to one another. The Reichstag of Weimar and Berlin 
are not very different from those of Worms and Augsburg: enterprises 
instigated now and then by rulers, statesmen or popular initiative,—the 
Emperors Otto, the Staufens, Frederick the Great, Bismarck, the peas- 
ants of the sixteenth century, the students of the nineteenth, the work- 
ers of the twentieth,—prove time and again to be futile and void. Over 
and over the whole is interrupted, over and over an entirely new 
beginning must be made. This: coherence of character and history in 
the realm of the spirit, cleavage and disintegration in that of the body, 
is the outstanding characteristic of the German. 


IV 


But a more profound view of the German character is afforded by 
another German characteristic: that continual adolescence, that long 
lingering on in a stage of preparation and development, that endless 
process-of-becoming of the German nation as a whole. Since the ele- 
ments of this people are so numerous, so varied, with no decisive pre- 
dominance of one over the other, it seems that its parts can fuse only 
at a remote height or depth; that it cannot become a nation as quickly, 
as naturally, in as immediate and limited an environment as other 
peoples. 

Nationality is cultural shape within territorial boundaries. Some 
among the Southern and Western peoples of Europe achieved it 
sooner, some later, but none of them so very long after they had 
acquired territorial existence. 

Though Italy did not ostensibly achieve national unity until the 
nineteenth century it has always been under the unifying cultural 
influence of Rome; its cultural shape was long ago achieved by the 
fusion of the remnant of Rome with the regional characters of the 
city republics created by Rome. In Rome, the great Mother of all 
southern and western nations, the national character developed step 
by step with the external ordering and expansion of the state. The 
germ of the national character goes back to myth. It sprang into 
being with the founding of the city, and whatever inner shaping we 
discern historically,_what the Roman citizen of historic times must 
have felt himself,—is not the genesis of the national character, but 
simply its development “ab urbe condita,’—it is the cultivation of a 
tradition. With incomparable sureness and firmness this national 
being from the very outset presents complete spiritual and physical 
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unity. Here the common characteristic proceeds from an underground 
spring. Neither the clear consciousness of the individual nor of the 
whole people has any hand in it; it is content to extend, to improve, 
to adorn the paths already laid out. 

The cities of greater Italy, which in the Middle Ages blossomed 
into city-republics, did not, like Rome, receive their local character 
through legendary channels. But this character was still transmitted in 
darkness through the imperceptible merging of autochthonous or of 
migrant tribes into the formative tradition of the pattern, Rome,—and 
into the regional landscape. By the time the Italian City Republics 
awakened to the flowering of the commonwealth, they were complete 
in character. 

Something similar, though more manifest and developed, took place 
in Spain, France, and Britain, all of which were for a long time the 
undisputed provinces of the Roman Imperium. Here also in early, 
barbaric, half-awakened ages, a Roman heritage was taken over by 
the forcible implanting of the dominant superior customs of the con- 
queror in human soil that was loosened and capable of germinating. 
Here too the acceptance and gradual amalgamation of varied elements 
into ultimate national characteristics proceeded throughout in the con- 
crete. The time, the duration of development, the difficulty of this 
process are, to be sure, the greater, the further away the colonies are 
situated from the grip of Rome. 

Spain’s original Iberian, Celtic population, which even in early times 
was mixed with Phoenician, Greek, Berber and Carthaginian sources, 
was flooded from the north by the Goths, from the south by the Moors 
and the Jews. According to the testimony of Spanish historians the 
former had only a slight, the two latter a decisive influence. But 
everything was permeated by the determining pattern that the people 
and the land received from Rome. Roman form and Roman language 
maintained themselves consistently through the most violent chaos, 
through the fluctuating rise and fall of hostile realms. They passed 
over into Christian mores, and that early, austere, passionately mili- 
tant Christianity with its perpetual outposts drawn upon against 
African Islam, gradually became Spanish nationality. The Roman 
Church is harbored in Spain in flesh and blood, and even the struggle 
against her bears her traits. 

France suffered many dilutions of the original Celtic stock from 
various Germanic sides, but there too the Latin heritage preserved 
absolute ownership, and one may say that in the Ile de France in the 
formation of the Capet dynasty, the germ-cell of French character 
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is established. Regardless of how many wars had to take place between 
the future capital and the provinces, between the main French king- 
dom and the neighboring potentates, in order completely to weld these 
regions and their deserted estates with the society of the nation and 
with the Parisian court, regardless of the transformations and enrich- 
ments the French character was bound to experience during this long 
process, an assured kernel was there from the beginning. All else 
fused docilely around it and is found grouped there clearly to this 
very day. Here too an unconscious, almost automatic assimilation 
sufficed. With the victory of Paris and the concentration of the nobility 
in court society, the final shaping of the whole was accomplished. 

In England the development was more difficult and intricate. The 
heritage of Rome was no longer so powerful: after a total departure of 
colonists around 400 A.D. it barely succeeded in preserving itself in 
a huddled remnant of Britons, in a few linguistic scraps,—and through 
the Irish monks it tided over Anglican and Scandinavian rule until the 
Norman Conquest reestablished it again in its full scope. Under such 
feeble protection the various slowly accumulated Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish, Norman elements shifted about for a long time, all equally 
valid and conflicting. Only gradually the British national character 
as we know it today emerges, taking shape in the full light of history 
and for the first time no longer submerged in a slumberbound sub- 
terranean sphere of human life. As late as the religious wars of the 
seventeenth century, in the abrupt change of the national character 
from Charles I to Cromwell, and again from Cromwell to Charles I, a 
fluidity of the whole can be observed, and it is not until after the rule 
of William of Orange that the people begins to settle into an ultimate 
mould. But even here there can be no question of really conscious 
labor in the development of national character. It is true that in a 
sense this development verges on the spiritual, but not at all as a 
conscious development, not at all as the object of efforts and events; 
in the wars for state rights and for religious beliefs, it flows with the 
tide as a nameless issue. It matures not on a wakeful, illumined level 
but in the vital emotions, in the instinctive altercations of Catholic 
and Puritan, of Romanic and Germanic currents. 

Only in the case of the Germans—and this is of the deepest sig- 
nificance—the entire life-cycle of the people up to this point, under- 
stood in its true meanings, is nothing but continued toil toward the 
shaping of a harmonious national character; the entire life-cycle of 
the people has no goal but this national shaping. Only in the case of 
the Germans does this shaping involve exertion of the will and resolu- 
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tion, involve something which is expressly to be worked for, to be 
striven for. Only in the case of the Germans it reaches up into the 
sphere of national consciousness, of intellect. Only in the case of the 
Germans it becomes “Bildung” in the untranslatable sense implied in 


that German word. 
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‘*WE HAVE no city, nay we have no country, of which we could 
decidedly say—Here is Germany! If we inquire in Vienna, the 
answer is—This is Austria! and if in Berlin, the answer is—This is 
Prussia! Only when we tried to get rid of the French, sixteen years 
ago, was Germany everywhere. Then a political poet could have 
had a universal effect; but there was no need of one! The universal 
necessity, and the universal feeling of disgrace, had seized upon the 
nation like something daemonic; the inspiring fire the poet might 
have kindled was already burning everywhere of its own ac- 
COR. 

“You have been reproached,’ remarked I,* rather inconsider- 
ately, “for not taking up arms at that great period, or at least co- 
operating as poet.” 

“Let us leave that point alone, my good friend,” returned Goethe. 
“It is an absurd world, which does not know what it wants, and 
which must be allowed to have its own way. How could I take up 
arms without hatred, and how could I hate without youth? .. . 
Besides, we cannot all serve our country in the same way; each does 
his best, as God endowed him.” 


“If we could only have less philosophy and more power of action, 
less theory and more practice, we might obtain a good share of 
redemption without waiting for the personal majesty of a second 
Christ. Much may be done from below by the people by means of 
schools and domestic education; much from above by the rulers 
and those in immediate connection with them. 

“Thus, for instance, I cannot approve the requirement, in the 
studies of future statesmen, of so much theoretically-learned 
knowledge, by which young people are ruined before their time, in 


* Eckermann. 
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both mind and body. When they enter into practical service, they 
possess indeed an immense stock of philosophy and learning; but 
in the narrow circle of their calling this cannot be practically 
applied and must therefore be forgotten as useless. On the other 
hand, what they most needed they have lost; they are deficient in 
mental and bodily energy, which is quite indispensable in practical 
life. 

“And then, are not love and benevolence also needed in the life 
of a statesman—in the management of men? And how can anyone 
feel and exercise benevolence towards another, when he is ill at 
ease with himself? 

“In the meantime,” he continued, smiling, “let us remain in a 
state of hopeful expectation as to the condition of us Germans a 
century hence, and whether we shall then have advanced so far as 
to be no longer savants and philosophers, but men.” 
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A POET’S PREDICTION (HEINRICH HEINE) 


Tus fragment of Heinrich Heine, “About the History of Philosophy 
in Germany,” was written in 1834 and was published for the first time 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes in Paris, and later on in Germany,—but 
there, due to the strong censorship in existence at that time, as in our 
day, it was so mutilated by the editor that Heine complained bitterly 
about it. From his exile in Paris he felt at liberty to deal with the 
political conditions of his native country without being restrained by 
censorship: 


“German philosophy is an important fact; it concerns the whole 
human race and only our latest descendants will be in a position 
to decide whether we are to be praised or blamed for having first 
worked out our philosophy and afterwards our revolution. It seems 
to me that a methodical people, such as we (the Germans) are, 
must begin with the reformation, must then. occupy itself with 
systems of philosophy and that only after their completion could 
pass to the political revolution. It finds this sequence quite ra- 
tional. The heads that have first served for the speculations of 
philosophy can afterwards be struck off by the revolution for what- 
ever object it pleases; but philosophy would not have been able 
to utilize the heads struck off by a revolution that preceded 
ite eres. 


Speculating upon the “Critique” of Kant, and the “Transcendental 
Idealism” of Fichte, he says: 


“These doctrines served to develop revolutionary forces that 
only await their time to break forth and to fill the world with 
terror and with admiration. Then will appear Kantians as little 
tolerant of piety in the world of deeds as in the world of ideas, 
who will mercilessly overturn with sword and axe the soil of our 
European life in order to extirpate the last remnants of the past. 
There will come upon the scene Fichteans whose fanaticism of will 
is to be restrained neither by fear nor by self-interest; for they live 
in spirit; they defy matter like those early Christians who could 
be subdued neither by bodily torments nor by bodily delights. Yea, 
in a time of social revolution, these transcendental idealists will 
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prove even more pertinacious than the early Christians; for the 
latter endured earthly martyrdom in the hope of attaining celestial 
blessedness, whilst the transcendental idealist looks on martyrdom 
itself as a vain show and is invulnerable within the intrenchment 
of his own thought. But most of all to be feared would be the 
philosophers of nature were they actively to mingle in German 
revolution, and to identify themselves with the work of destruc- 
tion. For if the Hand of the Kantian strikes with strong, unerring 
blow, his heart being stirred by no feeling of traditional awe; if 
the Fichtean courageously defies every danger, since for him danger 
has in reality no existence;—the philosopher of nature will be ter- 
rible in that he has allied himself with the primitive powers of 
nature, that he can conjure up the demoniac forces of old German 
pantheism; and having done so, there is aroused in him that 
ancient German eagerness for battle which does not combat for the 
sake of destroying, nor even for the sake of victory, but merely 
for the sake of the combat itself.” 


And even the influence of religion is, in his opinion, not sufficient 
to master this outbreak of furor teutonicus, based on the principles 
of the German nature philosophy: 


“Christianity—and this is its fairest merit—subdued to a certain 
extent the brutal warrior ardor of the Germans, but it could not 
entirely quench it; and when the cross, that restraining talisman, 
falls to pieces, then will break forth again the savageness of the 
old combatants, the frantic Berserker rage whereof Northern poets 
have said and sung so much. The talisman has become rotten and 
the day will come when it will pitifully crumble to dust: The 
old stone Gods will then arise from the forgotten ruins and wipe 
from their eyes the dust of centuries, and Thor with his giant 
hammer will arise again, and he will shatter the Gothic cathe- 
Cralss 3) << 


Facing this outbreak of brutal force, culminating in the destruction 
of sanctuaries, he advised the French, amidst whom he lived in exile, 
to be on their guard: 


“When ye hear the trampling of feet and the clashing of arms, 
ye neighbor children, ye French, be on your guard, and see that 
ye do not mingle in the matters going on amongst us in Ger- 
many, it might fare badly with you. See that ye take no hand in 
kindling the fire; and that ye do not attempt to extinguish it. You 
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might easily burn your fingers in the flame. Do not smile at my 
counsel, at the counsel of a dreamer, who warns you against 
Kantians, Fichteans, Philosophers of Nature. Do not smile at the 
Phantasy of one who foresees in the region of reality the same 
outburst of revolution that has taken place in the region of the 
intellect. The thought precedes the deed as the lightning the 
thunder. German thunder is of true German character: It is not 
very nimble, but rumbles along somewhat slowly. But come it will, 
and when ye hear a crashing such as never before has been heard 
in the world’s history, then know that at least the German thunder- 
bolt has fallen. At this commotion the eagles will drop dead from 
the skies and the lions in the farthest wastes of Africa will bite 
their tails and creep into their royal lairs. There will be played 
a drama in Germany compared to which the French revolution 
will seem but an innocent idyl. And the hour will come. As on the 
steps of an amphitheatre the nations will group themselves around 
Germany to witness the terrible combat. . . .” 


And as in our days we do not believe that the whole German people 
adore the ideals of ferocity and terror, he believes in the better and 
fairer half of the German people: 


“But even though this half loved you (France) it is precisely 
that half that does not bear arms, and whose friendship, there- 
fore, would be of little help to you.” 


And he concludes that, facing that danger, there is only one solution 
for France, one help for preserving liberty and freedom, to be on guard 
and to protect itself: 


“Happen what might in Germany .. . be ever armed, remain 
quietly at your post, your weapons in your hand. . . . As ye are, 
despite your present romantic tendency, a born classical people, 
ye know Olympus. Amongst the joyous gods and goddesses, quaffing 
and feasting of nectar and ambrosia, ye may behold one goddess 
who, amidst such gaiety and pastime, wears ever a cuirass, the helm 
on her head and the spear in her hand. She is the goddess of wis- 


” 


dom. 


His knowledge of history and philosophy, combined with the genius 
of his mind, enabled him to design a picture of the German ideology 
that, although more than a century old, seems to have lost nothing 
of its color, truthfulness and interest. Let us learn from it: ‘To be on 


guard. 
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Translated by Carol North Valhope 


So I came to the Germans. I did not demand much and was prepared 
to find still less. Humbly I came as Oedipus homeless and blind to the 
gates of Athens, where the grove of the gods received him and he met 
with beautiful spirits. 

How differently I fared! 

Barbarians from time immemorial, grown more barbarous through 
industry, science and even religion, profoundly incapable of any divine 
emotions, spoiled to the marrow for the gifts of the holy graces, 
offending the well-formed soul by every degree of exaggeration and 
paucity, dull and devoid of harmony like the shards of a cast-away 
vessel—these, my Bellarmin, were my comforters. 

It is a harsh word and still I say it because it is true: I can imagine 
no people that is more torn than the Germans. You see craftsmen, but 
no men, thinkers, but no men, priests, but no men, masters and 
servants, boys and adults, but no men—does this not resemble a field 
of battle where hands and arms and all the limbs are strewn about 
in fragments, while the shed blood of life soaks into the sand? 

Every one pursues his own affairs, you will say, and I say it also. 
Only he must pursue them with his whole soul, he must not stifle 
every force within himself if it does not happen to fit in with his 
profession, he must not only be what he is in name with literal 
hypocrisy and cramping fear,—with earnestness and love he must be 
what he is: then there will be spirit in his doing, and if he is pressed 
into a calling where spirit may not subsist, then let him fling it aside 
and learn to plough! But your Germans like to do only what is neces- 
sary, and no more, and that is why they bungle their work and produce 
so little that is free and really joy-bringing. But that could be suffered 
if such people did not have to be unfeeling to all beautiful life, if the 
curse of godforsaken unnaturalness did not rest on them! 

The virtues of the ancients are only shining faults, was said once 
by I know not what evil tongue; and it is true that even their faults 
are virtues, for then there was still a childlike beautiful spirit and 


* Friedrich Hoelderlin: Saemtliche Werke, pp. 579-583. Insel Verlag, Leipzig. 
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nothing that they did was without soul. But the virtues of the Ger- 
mans are shining evil and nothing else. For they are only makeshifts 
from cowardly fear, performed with slave-labor, wrung from the waste 
heart, and they leave comfortless every pure soul that would fain be 
fed with beauty, that—Alas!—indulged by the holy harmony in noble 
natures, does not endure the discord that shrills in all the dead sense 
for order of these people. 

I tell you: in this people there is nothing holy that is not desecrated, 
not debased to a miserable expedient, and what is maintained divinely 
pure even among savages, these calculating barbarians pursue as one 
pursues a trade, and cannot do otherwise; for where a human being 
has once been trained, there he serves his purpose, there he seeks his 
profit. He feels rapture no longer—God forbid!—he remains staid, and 
when he celebrates and when he loves and when he prays and even 
when the lovely festival of spring, when the atonement-tide of the 
whole world dissolves all our cares and magically imbues a guilty heart 
with innocence; when enchanted by the sun’s warm rays the slave 
joyfully forgets his chains, and calmed by the air saturate with God, 
the foes of men are peaceful as children, when even the larva grows 
wings and the bees swarm, even then the German remains in his calling 
and does not trouble much about weather. 

But you will judge, Holy Nature! For if they were at least modest, 
these people, if only they did not set themselves up as a law for 
those among them who are better! If they only did not malign that 
which they are not, and even if they maligned, if they only did not 
mock the Divine! 

Or is it not Divine, this that you mock and call soulless? Is it not 
better than your chatter, than the air you drink in? Are not the sun- 
rays nobler than all of you, you clever ones? The springs of earth 
and the morning dew refresh your grove. Can you do this too? O! you 
can kill, but you cannot bring to life, if Love does not do it, Love 
that does not hail from you, that you have not invented. You have 
care and thought how to escape your Fate and do not understand why 
your puerile art does not aid you,—and all the while the stars wander 
on high harmlessly. You debase, you destroy where she tolerates you— 
patient Nature—but she lives on in infinite youth, and her spring 
and her autumn you cannot drive away, her ether you cannot corrupt. 
O! she must be divine, if you are permitted to destroy and yet she 
does not age, and yet the beautiful remains in spite of you! 

It is heart-rending too when one regards your poets, your artists and 
all who still value genius, who love and cultivate beauty. O! Pitiful 
Ones! They live in the world as strangers in their own house. They 
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are exactly like the sufferer Odysseus when he sat at his door in the 
guise of a beggar while the insolent suitors noised in the hall and 
asked: who has brought this vagabond to us? 

The German youths beloved by the Muses grow up full of love 
and spirit and hope. You see them seven years later and they wander 
like shadows, still and cold, they are like the soil that the foe has 
sown with salt, so that blades of grass may never grow there. And if 
they speak: woe to him who understands them, who in their stormy 
Titan’s force as well as in their Protean arts sees only the struggle of 
despair that their shaken spirit of beauty is waging with the bar- 
barians among whom it has to live. 

Everything on earth is imperfect, is the old song of the Germans. 
If only one of these god-forsaken people would say that with them 
everything is so imperfect because their clumsy hands leave nothing 
pure untainted, nothing holy untouched, that with them nothing 
thrives because they do not value the root of all thriving, divine 
Nature, that with them life itself is shallow and full of care and over- 
full of cold and mute discord, because they spurn genius that brings 
strength and nobility into human affairs and gaiety into passion and 
love and brotherhood to towns and houses. 

And that is why they are so afraid of death and for the sake of 
this oyster’s life suffer all ignominy, because they know nothing higher 
than the patchwork that they have pieced together. 

O! Bellarmin, where a people loves beauty, where it honors the 
genius of its artists, there, as the breath of life, an embracing spirit 
is wafted, there the shy soul unfolds, selfconceit is melted and great 
are all hearts and filled with devotion, and only enthusiasm begets 
heroes. The homeland of all human beings is with such a people, and 
the stranger loves to remain with them. But where divine Nature and 
her artists are so offended, O! there the best delight of life is gone 
and every other star is better than the earth. More and more waste, 
more and more sterile do men become, even though they are all born 
beautiful; the slavish character waxes and with it coarse bravado; 
drunkenness grows with cares and with wantonness hunger and the fear 
about food; the blessing of each year becomes a curse and all the gods 
take flight. 

And woe to the stranger who is wandering for pleasure and comes 
to such a people, and thrice woe to him who is driven by a great sorrow 
as I am, if a beggar of my sort comes to such a people. 

Enough. You know me, you will take my words kindly, Bellarmin. 
I spoke in your name also. I spoke in the name of all who are in this 
country and suffer as I myself have there suffered. 
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‘Tue success of Fascism is largely due to the fact that it has been 
able to use democratic doctrines and institutions, by isolating them 
from their democratic presuppositions and implications. This has 
been the case in the domestic field and is now again the case in the 
international field. The spiritual helplessness of Democracy is caused 
by its lack of understanding of the comprehensive, one might say 
“totalitarian,” character of the entire pattern of democratic principles. 

One of the essentials of Democracy is that it is a totality of certain 
fundamental political and moral concepts. It is reasonable to speak 
of Democracy only if it be taken as a connected whole, as a sys- 
tematized pattern of ideas and behaviors. Another of the essentials 
of Democracy lies in rational predictability, that is to say: the appli- 
cation of any one democratic principle will follow from and at the 
same time lead to the application of other democratic principles with 
which it is integrally linked. 

There can of course be discussions about how the various demo- 
cratic principles can best fit together in detail. But there can be no 
question that Democracy can exist only if it is considered as a 
homogeneous orchestra; it consists not only of a sum of rights but of 
duties and responsibilities as well, which necessarily follow from the 
comprehensive character of Democracy. 

Fascism, on the contrary, has not built any social philosophy which 
is complete in itself. There are new technical features, new methods 
of propaganda and militarization, and degrees of ruthlessness un- 
known up to now. Its basic ideas, however, are nothing more than 
a combination of the most diverse and contradictory notions which 
have spread over Europe in recent decades. The origins of some of 
these notions can be traced much further back. Men of the goth 
century, especially in post-War Europe, are fattened with conflicting 
ideas. If it were possible to make a numerical analysis, in the same 
way as a chemical analysis, of ideas accessible to those middle class 
people, who are the backbone of Fascism everywhere, it would reveal 
all shades from capitalistic to communistic sentiments, from feudal- 
istic respect for superiors to revolutionary hatred of the wealthy, 
from religiosity to atheism, from strong individualism to strong col- 
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lectivism, and so on. All these concepts are simultaneously loaded 
down with positive and negative and ambivalent emotions. 

Now, all really new philosophies demand that their followers 
abandon incompatible ideas, or, when this is not possible, new 
philosophies at least try to reconcile the old ideas with their new 
creeds. Not so Fascism: On the contrary, it breeds within the indi- 
vidual all sorts of incompatible longings, stressing the desirability of 
an objective one day and condemning it the next. Fascism suspends 
the basic propositions of logic. Fostering and combating Capitalism 
and anti-Capitalism, Collectivism and anti-Collectivism, religion and 
atheism, all at one time, it substitutes emotional and physical 
vehemence for spiritual unity. Vehemence must constantly expand 
and must culminate in an increasing struggle for mere power. Hence 
the dynamism of Fascism. “Strong” Fascism is the power-drunken 
servant of many masters who demand the most contradictory services 
from it. 

Owing to this lack of homogeneity, Fascism allows itself to base 
its actions on different and contradictory premises. In fact, it is com- 
pelled to do so. 

Which of the different philosophies it is using has turned out 
to be the most propitious for it? Paradox as it may seem, it is the 
democratic philosophy. 

The extent to which Fascism derives profit from those democratic 
parliamentarian institutions and from those conceptions of human 
values against which it is struggling so vigorously, deserves particular 
consideration. 

It is true that Fascism openly declares its contempt for the essen- 
tials of Parliamentarism, Democracy, Liberalism, Pacifism, and even 
Humanism. It despises that sphere of standards which can be roughly 
summed up under the term democratic, and which ranges from the 
old established rules of civilized peoples to those principles of natural 
rights which found their classical expression in the precepts of the 
American and French revolutions. 

Yet Fascism uses the tools which have been forged out of these very 
ideas through long and arduous efforts. Fascism is most likely to point 
virtuously to some of them when there is a big undertaking afoot. 

Fascism usually scrambles democratic methods with fascist aims, or 
fascist methods with seemingly democratic aims. Examples are many. 
In the field of internal policy, for instance, the fascists in free coun- 
tries use democratic freedom of speech not for the purpose of dis- 
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the body politic and of provoking clashes and terror. In the inter- 
national field the same picture may be found. The National Socialists 
justified German rearmament after 1933 by invoking the (democratic) 
principle of the equal right of all nations to arm: the aim was a 
fascist one, however, namely, to have a war power unequally greater 
than that of other nations in order to promote imperialistic expan- 
sion. This imperialistic expansion, again, was first declared to be the 
realization of the democratic right of German self-determination. But 
under the guise of that democratic end, a fascist method, namely, 
unveiled threats of air bombardment, was used. Even Italian inter- 
vention in the Spanish civil war, with the aim of imposing the will 
of the Italian Government on a foreign people, was from time to 
time predicated on the lack of authority in the Italian Government 
to limit the liberty of its own people to fight wherever they liked. 
All non-fascist nations have been compelled to lower their standards of 
living in order to prepare for the unwelcome war; but when these 
nations criticized fascist war fomentation, they met in reply the com- 
mon-sense saying based on respect for other nations’ liberty of action: 
Don’t meddle in our affairs. 

The development of the attitude of National-Socialist Germany 
towards Austria was especially instructive. The annexation of Austria 
in March, 1938, which opened the new fascist era of imperialism, 
was brought about by a blunt threat of war and, afterwards, justified 
by the principle of self-determination. Previously (after the failure of 
the Nazi plot of 1934) Hitler had solemnly pledged Austria’s inde- 
pendence in a treaty of July 11th, 1936. But he decided upon the 
military occupation of Austria the very day when Schuschnigg decided 
to hold’a plebiscite in accordance with the right of Austrian self- 
determination. The union of Austria with a democratic German Fed- 
erative State had been an old progressive longing. The idea was to 
create a united free republican federation of Germans without auto- 
cratic authority. The very idea of the union was a democratic one, 
a democratic conclusion based on democratic premises. Annexation 
without any guarantee of freedom and self-government could not be 
otherwise than a caricature of that conception which dated from the 
revolutionary days of 1848. Where is Austria’s self-determination? 
After the occupation by the Army and the Gestapo there came eco- 
nomic exploitation, accompanied by the most complete destruction 
of all liberties and traditions including the very names of historic 
districts. From the gold reserve of the Austrian National Bank down 
to the iron fences of Viennese parks, Austrian loot was taken to 
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Germany to prepare a war, upon the determination of which the 
Austrians have no influence. This is the fascist realization of the 
dream of a democratic union between Germany and Austria. Never- 
theless, the seizure of Czechoslovakia was necessary in order to expose 
the hypocrisy of national-socialist “self-determination.” 

Fascism uses democratic and humane principles only as long as a 
small group of most influential leaders find them suitable. It makes 
the same use of all other principles which are to be found in the 
different branches of human thought. They are shuffled together, used 
and abused, praised and damned, whenever a few autocrats find it 
useful. 

It need not be said that democratic principles, if used in this way, 
have no longer anything in common with true Democracy. The world 
is bound to become an insane asylum if ideas are continually distorted 
with impunity to imply their opposite, and if, in spite of that, they 
are regarded as if they were still the same. 

The danger is twofold. Firstly, if the entanglement and confusion 
of basic principles were to continue, this would by itself necessarily 
suffice to strengthen Fascism and weaken Democracy. And secondly, 
it would necessarily make all democratic concepts more and more 
meaningless. 


The Dilemma of Democracy 


There are good democrats who are aware of this, and for just such 
reasons believe themselves forced to make a pessimistic diagnosis. 
Its “eclecticism” supplies Fascism with an almost infinite variety of 
tools, for they can add to their own tools those “of the other side.” 
Are not Fascists twice as strong as Democrats because they have at 
their disposal the democratic assets as well as that which is forbidden 
to Democracy? Can Democracy make differentiations? Can it defend 
itself? The suspicion is arising that there is no such thing as a 
Democracy worthy of defense, since it may be so easily abused by 
Fascism. What specific values have democratic principles if they 
fit into Fascism as well as they seem to do? Democracy must be’demo- 
cratic with everybody, even with its enemies. In accordance with its 
own principles, it is bound to cede its own weapons to its enemies. 

That is what is sometimes called the constitutional weakness of 
Democracy, or the fatal dilemma of Democracy. If the suspicion 
should prove to be true, the future of Democracy would be exceed- 
ingly dark. 
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Yet there does not necessarily exist such a weakness or fatal dilemma 
of Democracy. Weakness and dilemma are neither inherent to 
Democracy, nor are they inevitable effects of Fascist tactics. 

If such problems appear, they can be overcome by employing ‘the 
essential values of Democracy. There are many implications in the 
fact that Democracy is bound to behave democratically; and that 
democratic leaders are bound to behave democratically; and that 
democratic leaders are bound to act on the same basic principles of 
morality which are in force for their citizens. 

Fascism can conquer and destroy. But even if it should attain all its 
objectives, it would be bound to perish on account of its inner in- 
sincerity and its lack of a comprehensive structure. It can produce 
tensions but never relieve them. 

The supremacy of Democracy lies in the fact that it is a compre- 
hensive totality of political institutions and human behaviors. 

Its supremacy depends, however, on whether or not it is sufficiently 
aware of its essentially indivisible character and whether or not it 
draws the necessary consequences from it. 


The Essential Superiority of Democracy over Fascism 


It is an old trick to disguise oneself. ‘The particular problem with 
Fascists is that one does not know who is disguised and who is not. 
Fascists reshuffle their basic standards whenever they please. 

The assertion that Fascism is not an export item is now followed by 
the declaration that it must be the political framework of the future 
everywhere. The assertion that it was a completely wrong policy 
for the Kaiser to seek for colonies is ncw followed by agitation for 
colonies. In 1934, an official Italian newspaper called National 
Socialists “murderers and pederasts.” A few years ago Mussolini made 
most decisive statements to his Jewish biographer Emil Ludwig that 
there is no Jewish question in Italy and that Jews are held in high 
respect. Fascist dictators not only dictate to men. They dictate (or 
want to dictate) what words and facts, truth and falsehood are to 
mean. 

This nihilistic attitude is in opposition to reliability and security. 
Although people under Fascism are no longer “allowed” to be di- 
vided in their opinions, far more unity of mind is present in free 
countries. As a matter of fact, in the fascist countries people never 
know what to believe. It can be easily shown by quotations that there 
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leaders and of power in itself. The standardized fascist obeys, learn- 
ing day by day whom he must hiss and whom he must applaud. 
Thanks to the fact that their subjects are so often forced to believe 
the opposite of what they were forced to believe at some earlier date, 
they finish by believing nothing. 

In the face of these facts it is vital for Democracy to keep its basic 
standards clear and not to allow itself to be drawn into the same state 
of bewilderment. 

The invaluable strength of Democracy lies in the homogeneity of 
its constituent principles. It may be flexible in minor questions in 
order to suit changing conditions. What is important to consider is 
that its basic standards are essentially indivisible. From that, its 
component ideas, doctrines, and institutions gain their dignity and 
significance. If one or the other is isolated and put into an opposite 
pattern, it ceases to have dignity and significance and becomes a 
means of delusion. The citizen at home as well as the statesman 
abroad has been led astray by fascist hypocrisy. They have shown 
tragic lack of realization that democratic principles could not pos- 
sibly survive when married to fascist dogma. A fascist election is no 
election, fascist free speech is not free speech, a fascist treaty is no 
treaty, that is, not within the significance of democratic concepts. 

Democratic principles are no catchwords at the mention of which 
democrats must prostrate themselves. It is dangerous if simple minded 
citizens believe Democracy to be served when one of its principles 
is invoked by no matter whom. It becomes fatal if statesmen fall into 
this error. The notion that good means justify bad ends is more 
dangerous than the notion that a good end justifies bad means. 

Any reasonable system of ideas, and therefore Democracy too, is 
bound to have a hierarchy of proportionate values. This is inherent 
in every “system,” and often implies sacrifice or omission of one, in 
order to safeguard the whole system. To arrange the order of these 
values and, if necessary, to restrict some of them in order to save 
all is the essential task of justice. Without it, no order can be main- 
tained. Every religion and every legal system has perfected very 
subtle rules toward that end. Is not the denial of certain privileges 
in certain cases the intrinsic consequence of the whole system? Cer- 
tainly every father has the right to educate his child. But if there is 
a high degree of probability that he will kill the child or make a 
criminal of him, the child must be protected against the father rather 
than given to him. 

Fascism calculates that it can paralyze the defensive powers of its 
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opponents when, and as long as, it claims to adopt one isolated idea 
taken from the ideology of its opponents. The most famous case was 
that of the Sudetenland, which eventually showed its real significance. 
The rise of Fascism and its increase of power was made immeasurably 
easier through the breakdown of defense, a paralysis caused by the 
confusion of Fascism with its alleged democratic principles. One of 
the real dangers for Democracy is to be spiritually subservient to 
Fascism; to lack imagination; to look only at those things upon which 
the fascist searchlights turn their beams. 

Dictators and their peoples will, in the end, find themselves 
spiritually in a world of ambiguous and fictitious values, in a com- 
plicated, overirritable, and, ultimately, a pathologically mixed up 
world. Democracy will enjoy an enormous superiority by keeping its 
own system of values intact. 

The conclusion is that what seems to be a handicap for Democracy 
is in reality an advantage; or, to put it more exactly: can be an 
advantage. Its ultimate victory is to a large extent a question of its 
spiritual purity and courage. If Democracy is to be more than an 
empty word, it must be critical, and, above all, sincere. Only in this 
way can Democracy avoid falling into nihilistic relativism and suc- 
ceed in unmasking Fascism. 


The General Desire for Peace and Freedom 


There remains one point which adds weight to the subject. 

Why, despite all their contempt for democratic ideals, do fascists 
so often invoke democratic principles? 

They use the phraseology which they think will make the greatest 
appeal to people at home as well as abroad. They know that the 
general penchant is toward democratic, humane, pacifistic ideals, 
and that all peoples, including those now under fascist rule, prefer 
them to the fascist ideals. 

This is of utmost importance and should receive serious consid- 
eration if we wish to sketch a realistic picture of the world of today. 
It shows how tragically the world is going along a path disliked by 
its peoples. At the same time, it is actually one of the most consoling 
features of all. 

Has there ever been such a political movement as Fascism, with its 
method, its financial resources, and its staff of skilled publicists? 
Fascism, in its various forms, has long been spreading its ideas 
with extreme unscrupulousness and defiance of limits. Since 1923 in 
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Italy, and since January 1933 in Germany, the entire governmental 
machinery of two great nations, including their organizations and 
followers abroad, has been in motion to spread their ideas. 

Yet the very attitude of the fascist rulers themselves seems to show 
how little confidence they have that their people believe in their ideas. 
Conclusions must be drawn from what fascist leaders find it necessary to 
tell their own peoples. They becloud their real aims, wherever they can, 
stating that only Fascist and National Socialist regimes are able to 
realize the democratic longings of their subjects. They boast about the 
so-called elections they hold. The specific features of their regimes are 
carefully kept secret from the people as far as possible. 

They teach that Democracy is an outworn political system, that 
pacifism is high treason and that the doctrine of the equality of man- 
kind is an abominable aberration. Nevertheless, whenever they feel that 
they must justify themselves to their people or to the world, they adopt 
some democratic argument. This is not sincere. But it is all the more 
important to.observe why they feel obliged to do so. They make strange 
perversions of facts and invent the most artificial explanations for the 
sole purpose of persuading their people that “essentially” everything 
they do is done in order that their people’s ideals of democracy and 
general decency may be realized. 

This shows how strong the appeal of democratic ideas still is among 
the masses in fascist countries. And this would seem to show the 
direction in which the future lies. It is certainly an optimistic outlook. 

But the danger still remains that the daily machine-gun fire of fascist 
propaganda may progressively confuse the minds of people within the 
fascist countries as well as those abroad, just because this propaganda 
with its pseudo-democratic pretenses is so ambiguous. 

Serious minds are predicting that general nihilism and immorality, 
especially among youth, and the brutality which is being taught and 
practised will corrupt an ever growing proportion of the populace in 
fascist countries. Mr. Rauschning, a former National Socialist, once 
president of the Danzig Diet, calls this the fatal weakness of the Nazi 
system; and from this situation he draws the conclusion that a collapse 
of the system is inevitable. Such a prediction may be too moralistic. It 
is also very difficult to know how far the degradation of minds has 
actually gone. Even the complete elimination of civilization in a given 
country need not mean its sudden political end. Such a country might 
be, on the contrary, an even greater challenge to the rest of the world. 

Certainly an enormous army of men and women in the fascist-ruled 
countries, who cannot express themselves, are constantly aware of the 
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way in which free peoples of the world are defending the cause of 
freedom. This army struggles like miners in flooded shafts, but the 
main work has to be done by those aboveground at the pumps. 

There can be no doubt that the defense against fascist abuse of 
democratic institutions is not an easy task. But the very awareness -of 
the comprehensive character of the basic democratic principles will be 
of great help. It suggests the best methods for testing whether those 
who claim democratic rights are claiming rightly or not. And it indi- 
cates the cases in which the democracies—for the sake of Democracy— 
must deny democratic privileges when dealing with fascist demands. 

Up to now Fascism owes a great portion of its success to the fact that 
it borrows principles and standards from “‘the other side.” If the other 
side had recognized this hypocrisy and had opposed it courageously 
even a few years ago, the question must be asked: would there not 
perhaps be much less, if any, Fascism in the world to-day. 

It is not that Democracy ought to be comprehensive. If it ceases to be 
comprehensive, it eventually ceases to be at all and will fall easy prey 
to those eagerly intent upon its destruction. 

In our time, the proof of the strength of Democracy will lie in the 
demonstration that it is a system of values and convictions in which one 
leans upon the other. Otherwise, it is like a wall of unmortared bricks 
which may be taken apart piece by piece until it will collapse at the 
kick of any destructive foot. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES: 


THE THEATRE OF ANGNA ENTERS 


ANGNA ENTERS: Concert Debut: Belmont Theatre, March, 1926. 
Introduced a program entitled “Compositions in Dance Form”—rang- 
ing from primitive to modern times and embracing feminine emotions, 
manners and modes, styles in feminine (and, inferentially, masculine) 
behaviour; also stylizations of religious forms, ritual and ceremonial. 

Since that first performance Enters has created over 135 “Episodes” 
and “Compositions in Dance Form,”’—the latter phrase originated by 
her to describe “The Theatre of Angna Enters,” in which was com- 
bined for the first time the arts of mime, costume, scenic design,—all 
completely created by the artist,even to the arrangement and, if 
necessary, the composition of the music; the execution of the designed 
costumes, as well as the arrangement of lighting, and the “composition” 
of all thematic material and choreography. (In various compositions she 
also plays different musical instruments: the piano, guitar, accordion, 
castanets . . ., and in Artist’s Life, paints a picture during the stage- 
composition, as part of the “Episode.”) | 

To this end, she has studied, by herself, all of the known dance 
forms of Europe and America, also a good many of the Oriental forms; 
savage, primitive, archaic, classical and popular forms in Asia, the Near 
East and Africa; social and religious dogma, ritual and customs of suc- 
cessive stages of civilization for their effect upon the behaviour and 
rhythm of men and women. Enters’ work in the Theatre is in no sense 
exclusively concerned with dance forms. Music, as such, is not “in- 
terpreted” in Enters’ Theatre. The dance forms, costume and music 
are only part of the actual compositions as related to the life, modes 
and manners of a time, relating that time to the present time,—and as 
shaped by the artist’s point of view. 

Innovations in this form, created by Enters, are 1. a series based 
on Medieval Virgin worship—the first in the contemporary theatre; 
2. a modern sequence of Mexican-Indian-Pagan-Christian forms; 3. a 
group of abstract compositions, the first of which, a Modern DANCE 
OF DEATH (1926) introduced the first solo modern dance without 
music in the American theatre. As part of this sequence was the sub- 
sequent PLUMB LINE; ORNAMENT studies, which by the use of 
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an engineer’s plumb-bob and a large right-angle, served to illustrate 
the human form’s laws of balance, ornament and forms; 4. a sequence 
of Medieval, Elizabethan, Inquisition and Modern Dances of Death; 
5. an American group of related adolescent, folk, and modern city 
compositions; 6. the first contemporary sequence of primitive rites 
compositions presented in the American theatre; 7. a group of Mo- 
hammedan Oriental studies; 8., g., 10. a sequence of 15th, 16th and 18th 
century Spanish religious and social studies; incorporating the Zara- 
bande, Pavane, etc., dances; 11. a sequence of “Back to Nature” move- 
ments studies, beginning with the early 18th Century; 12. a group of 
related modern. Danses-Macabre—using the dressmaker’s dress-form 
(dummy) as the feminine symbolic counterpart and chorus, as a 
counterpoint in such studies as VODVIL—LET’S GO TO TOWN and 
in FIGURES IN THE MOONLIGHT; 13. a group of contemporary 
“fantasies” as typified by pseudo-vogues in art and decoration as in 
SOCIETE ANONYME—PARIS—BERLIN and MADISON AVENUE; 
14. a sequence of baroque and rococo compositions; 15. a group of 
contemporary Spanish civil war “revolutionary” mimes; 16. an Archaic 
Greek mime of some 12 characters, a dramatic-mime-choreographic 
composition in which the theme, di1matic plot, music, settings and 
costumes, and the performance of all the roles are realized by the 
creator, (this last composition lasts a full hour); 17. beginning in 1929 
a group of social-political compositions concerned with the contempo- 
rary international scene; 18. beginning in 1935 a group of modern-city 
compositions based upon traditional nursery rhymes as a thematic 
staiting point; 19. a symbolical sequence based upon archaic and con- 
temporary Chinese themes. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES OF ANGNA ENTERS 
GUGGENHEIM AWARDS 


First Guggenheim Fellowship Award, April, 1934; second Guggen- 
heim Fellowship Award, April, 1935. Enters is the only mime or 
dancer to be awarded the Guggenheim Fellowship twice. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


First Exhibition of Water Colors and Drawings for g2 characters 
in The Theatre of Angna Enters at the Ehrich Galleries, New York 
City, March, 1933. Since then three New York Exhibitions have fol- 
ae at the Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries: in December, 1933, a group 
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of Spanish and Moroccan paintings; in December, 1934, a group of 
some 275 paintings and drawings of Greece, Personal Remembrances, 
and Compositions of Lay Figures and Dress Forms, with a group of 
131 drawings of Primitive, Archaic and Classic Greek art forms; and 
in February, 1936, a group of almost 300 paintings and drawings of 
Egypt and the Near East, with Marines, Personal Remembrances, Land- 
scapes, and a group of 201 drawings of Egyptian Dynastic, Greco-Ro- 
man, Pompeian and Coptic art forms. 

In December, 1937 a fifth Exhibition of Paintings (Newhouse Gal- 
leries) comprising 65 brush drawings of Chinese Dynastic periods, 
Spanish Civil War “Personal Remembrances”; Bull-fights, and Theatre 
Compositions. In November-December, 1938 a sixth exhibition (New- 
house Galleries) comprising paintings in the Persian 12th and 1gth 
Century art forms; Contemporary Political Caricatures; Sailboats of 
Greece, Egypt, Sicily, Spain and the U. S. A. 

Since the first 1933 exhibition there have been some g0 exhibitions 
of these six different groups of paintings in principal American 
Museums and galleries, as well as in LONDON (at the Warren Gal- 
leries, June-July 1934). The following American Museums have given 
Enters one-woman shows: ROCHESTER, N. Y. NATIONAL MEMO- 
RIAL GALLERY, MINNEAPOLIS ART INSTITUTE, WORCES- 
TER (Mass.) ART MUSEUM, DETROIT ART INSTITUTE, MIL- 
WAUKEE ART INSTITUTE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN, SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART, 
THE HARTFORD, CONN., WADSWORTH ATHENAEUM, 
RENAISSANCE SOCIETY OF UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. There 
also have been three BOSTON, two CHICAGO, two DETROIT, as 
well as exhibitions in many other cities. 

Enters also has exhibited at the MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 
New York, in its International Theatre Show in January-February 
1934, the only theatre performer to exhibit paintings for her own 
theatre work; at the COOPER UNION MUSEUM, N. Y., in its Pup- 
petry show in February 1935; and at the BROOKLYN ART MUSEUM 
in its Dance in Art Show, January-March, 1936,—the only mime or 
dancer to be represented by paintings. 


BOOKS AND WRITINGS 


FIRST PERSON PLURAL (Stackpole) published December, 1937, 
a Journal-Chronicle of a Performer’s Self-education. Articles on Mime 
and Dance, and Contemporary Social Struggles in Drama, Brooklyn 
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Eagle, Trend, Hound and Horn, New Republic, New Masses, New 
Theatre, Tac, New York Times, Boston Transcript. 

LOVE-POSSESSED JUANA (TWICE A YEAR PRESS) published 
November, 1939: A Play of Inquisition Spain, illustrated by the Author, 
including Architectural Drawings for Stage-Sets and Music,—also by 
the Author. 


PERFORMANCES 


Since her debut, Angna Enters has given performances in virtually 
every American and Canadian community; at many of the principal 
Universities and Colleges; has had six London and two Paris seasons, 
and has given many performances on the Continent. 
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“Art alone, like bread, is not enough for life, if those 
who cannot speak, yet who do their share in making the 
earth yield its riches, are basely destroyed in the name of 
that ‘civilization’ to which the arts contribute.” 


Angna Enters 


“A beautiful motion is that which produces the de- 
sired result with the least effort.” 


Plato * 


‘THE first time you hear a fugue you are not quite convinced that 
it is “music” until the final bar is played. Only when the dynamic 
gamut is fully run can the music actually be said to have been 
created—or heard. Like a magnet, the discipline of the form draws 
the parts into the whole. Nor is the whole complete until all the 
possible parts have been put through their inevitable, contrapun- 
tal paces within the whole; the parts not complete until they have 
taken their place within the whole. As if the fugue were an 
inevitably satisfying symbol; a tightly interwoven tracery of the in- 
evitable and infinite “circle” of the universe. . . . Whatever 
Bach writes we hear the fugue form satisfyingly pervading it. 
. . . And one can never again see Angna Enters in any further 
“composition in dance form” without recognizing the underlying 
form of PLUMB LINE }¥ as the basic fugue form on which her 
work as a whole is based. 


* Quoted by Enters as part of her credo. 
} (First performed 1930). 
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II 


Angna Enters had decided to become a painter. But, like Leo- 
nardo who studied anatomy so that he might become a more 
perfect artist in his portrayal of the human body,—she soon began 
to study movement in dance * so that she might put down more 
perfectly what she wished to say about the movement and line 


of the human form. 
As she has written in FIRST PERSON PLURAL: t+ 


It was not movement in painting that I expected to learn from work- 
ing in movement in dance, but purpose. It was easier for me to find a 
reason for making a dance or mime composition than a painting of 
those ideas and images which were struggling for expression within me. 
To copy a model or a landscape seemed an inadequate reason for 
painting. Working directly with myself as a medium instead of with 
brush on canvas might solve a lack in approach. . . . (p. 23.) 


But even when she had decided that dance was to be her major 
work, it was not a “professional” dance career in the accepted 
sense that she sought, and she swiftly evolved a clearly formulated 
approach to her own mime or theatre work: 


I never thought, even of my first compositions, as mere dance; but 
the title of dance form was the best description I could give them, and 
so I became known primarily as a dancer. Some critics generously said 
it was a “brilliant phrase.” Others, many more, said it was an “awkward 
phrase.” 


It has been awkward indeed for my managers to explain that I am 
not “just a dancer.” Yet I think that it would be difficult to find the 
phrase “dance form” in American critical literature before it was used 
to describe my work. As my images continued to take mime shape, my 
first manager grew weary of this phrase and suggested that the term 


* As a child Enters had been trained in the dance, although only by way of 
“accomplishment” rather than because of a definite plan or desire to become a 
“dancer” at the time. 

} Stackpole, 1937, N. Y. All direct quotes in this study from Enters’ writing are 
from this volume, except quotations from an essay on the Dance, and from Love 


Possessed Juana, A Play of Inquisition Spain (Twice a Year Press, November, 1939), 
as indicated in each specific instance. 
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“episodes” be added. It wasn’t a word I particularly liked, but I couldn’t 
think of a better one to communicate the fact that dance had become 
less and less an arbitrary form in my compositions, which sometimes 
contained no dance at all or hardly any movement, and in which, say, 
mime was dominant. At any rate my programs described my work as 
“Episodes and Compositions in Dance Form.” Perhaps it was an 
impure use of “Dance,” but I felt it was justified. I defined dance as 
“composition in movement.” 

Despite all the definitions and the credos, what remains as the 
essence of every composition in any art is the image—the image of a 
color, a combination of color, form, line and space; the image of a 
sound, or a combination of sounds with silences and rhythms; the 
image of a smile—one which opens a world in which character is seen, 
and, through the character, his world. 

Many aspects of life seem to me untouched in the theatre or in the 
novel, because in a sense there are no words which quite convey these 
glints of a smile or a frown, these nuances of human behavior which 
are the subtle halftones in the scale of human emotions. My feeling 
was that mime best expressed those images characteristic of human 
physical movement and expression in the waking and dream states; 
those nuances of sensation, manners and mannerisms, languors, intona- 
tions of expression—the list is endless—which change their form when 
crystallized in poetry and drama. I do not impute superiority to mime. 
Far from it. I merely maintain that mime is a kind of abstract crystal- 
lization of phases and transitions—before your eyes—of life for which 
words are merely descriptions, however illuminating. 

The description of mime must be in its own terms, rather than in 
those of poetry, drama or prose. (pp. 24-5-) 


It is, in fact, Enters’ creation of a form that is completely her 
own that so distinguishes her work in the theatre. 

And in PLUMB LINE Enters has with great clarity defined the 
terms in which she approaches her own “mime.” 


Ill 


Of PLUMB LINE; ORNAMENT, Enters has written: 


Thinking for some reason that rules concerning movement of the 
human body could not be arbitrary theories of movement intended to 
develop “‘style.” The rules had to grow directly out of the body’s own 
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law of balance. One could not use the body as one used paper and 
pencil to make a drawing. I thought I would prove this with the use 
of a surveyor’s plumb bob, and a builder’s square or right-angle. 

Once we had the structure of a composition, taking the body as the 
base and instrument, the dancer had means of elaboration and orna- 
ment—head, arms, wrists, fingers, legs, knees, ankles—an entire physical 
palette. The human figure unified the ornaments. The compositions 
were intended to prove the equation, as it were, between the human 
law of balance and the further methods of elaboration and full 


expression. 
The costume for these two compositions was a navy blue tennis 
dress, and a white cord from which was suspended a plumb bob. 


(P- 145-) 

In PLUMB LINE; ORNAMENT, as Enters describes in her 
note, she wears a simple, short, dark blue dress, tailored to the 
form of the body, of such material and cut that the body shall 
have free movement within it. The dress is so severe in line that 
it completely depersonalizes the wearer, leaving paradoxically, not 
so much a created “character” in our minds, nor an Enters with 
an individual personality, but an instrument revealing the essence 
of that to which she is dedicated. 

Her costume becomes a convention, like the garb of a nun, so 
that all attention is distracted from the dress as from herself, while 
each is free to function perfectly or rightly,—at the same time 
that a classic unity is created between dress and wearer, which 
strikes one, in its harmony, as “beautiful.” 

As Enters performs PLUMB LINE, standing erect, never mov- 
ing from her original position, intent, yet without any tension; 
relaxed despite a perfect mask; keyed and almost perfectly con- 
trolled,—although we do have the impression of watching an instru- 
ment, it is nevertheless one always vibrant with warm life. 

There is no music save the sound that the swishing rhythm of 
her continuous movement provides. There is also the silent 
swing of the heavy brass weight which hangs at the end of the 
long cord slung about her neck. Over her head is suspended the 
wooden right-angle. Enters must in her movement be disciplined 
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by the weight about her neck and, at the same time, by the line 
of the right-angle above her head,—which is an equivalent of the 
weight,—as she demonstrates the laws of equilibrium and balance. 
We see that it is exceedingly difficult to achieve balance, the goal 
of the exercises, while performing a vigorous series of bilateral 
movements that must bring into play first one side and then 
immediately the other side of the body, performing the identical 
movement; the weight so heavy, so delicately attuned to balance 
and unbalance, the immobile angle overhead allowing no com- 
promise, no swerving from the pivot. The demonstration becomes 
one of Enters’ own control of her medium; the weight swinging 
but slightly as she pushes on with what appears to be the strictest 
of methods that she could have devised whereby to test herself,— 
while sparing herself no slightest particle in the task. It is as if 
she had such respect for what she wished to do, (to use the move- 
ment of the body as a medium of expression), that if she could 
not perform this demonstration she would be willing never to 
dance again. All the “poetry’’ of the body, all the “mathematics” 
involved must be respected. But, as Enters has written: 


We live in a green world—not to prove a theory of mechanistic 
life.* 

It is as if Enters were pleading for man to be true to his life 
line, whether in his own acts or in his using or making those 
things that should be in harmony with him. The right-angle 
overhead becomes a symbol of discipline: whether it be applied 
as ORNAMENT to be used directly by the body (form: a walk, 
a gesture); on the body (decoration: a dress, a hat); by and for 
the human being (a chair); or even as the very music used to 
accompany, to frame, let us say, the “character” of a composition. 
The “frame” must be part of the same symbol as are the form 
and content. Naturalness, inevitability of action, of costume, music, 
understanding . . . these then must characterize Enters’ work . . . 
And since they do; and since the vision from which her composi- 


* Notes on the Dance, Drama Magazine, December, 1930. 
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tions stem, and her performance of them have authority as well, 
it is as if she had earned the right to dance. 


IV 


In the same year in which she composed PLUMB LINE; 
ORNAMENT, Enters also composed OH THE PAIN OF IT ,— 
to which she added the sub-title: VERY MODERN ABSTRACT, 
—DELSARTE.UP UNTIL TONIGHT ,—a grotesque counter- 
part to PLUMB LINE. It isa portrait of the untrue, the unfelt, 
the unreal line, divorced from the true life line. It is as if the 
discovery of wrong movement followed directly upon the discovery 
of right movement. In this composition Enters satirizes an un- 
grounded tradition in the dance, and again by implication, in the 
other arts,—as in life as a whole. 

Instead of the trim dress of PLUMB LINE with its classic 
rightness, in OH THE PAIN OF IT Enters wears a too-brilliant- 
for-the-human-being piece of material draped in a manner that 
has no relationship to the movement or form of the human body. 
The rightness of the costume lies in its wrongness, for her pur- 
pose. Just as the impact of the real upon the real, beyond any 
other consideration, beyond any other concept of the “beautiful,” 
forms the essence of PLUMB LINE, so here the evil, the perver- 
sity, the ugliness, derive from non-essential expression. Just as in 
PLUMB LINE Enters’ hair loosely but softly follows the life line 
of the way it grows in relationship to her own body, so in this 
number her hair is arranged in such a manner that it is hard, and 
unrelated to the form of the face; it is stylized. The music used 
to accompany the dance has no relationship to the movement; is 
dissonant as if from no other necessity than to imitate the “‘com- 
pulsory” contemporary dissonance that is copied from dissonances 
that actually were used because of real need,—originally,—in 
authentic “modern” music, but for which there is obviously no 
specific reason in this case, save to be “advanced,” “serious,” 
“fashionable.” 
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OH THE PAIN OF IT portrays an attempt to push the human 
body further than its inner balance will permit, so that the motion 
is off-balance, non-pivotal—whereby the character betrays its own 
“life-line.” This number would have no significance except as a 
grotesquerie, did it not mirror so “painfully” so much of the 
so-called modern “abstract”? dance movement. 

As in all other compositions of Enters’, she does not “create” 
the dance forms on which she bases her work. She uses actual 
ways of moving (or actual dance “‘forms’”): that is, existing sym- 


bols, as her starting point. In writing of her Mexican-Indian 
Cycle, Enters points out: 


The question of symbolism in the arts raises the question of why an 
audience should accept certain symbols because a performer says they 
are symbols. What I am trying to say is that no one worker in the arts 
can create universal symbols. He can only crystallize the experience 
all men and women are heir to, whether this takes the symbolic form 
of the Virgin, who is Roman Catholic, Mexican Indian, or Orthodox. 
Only his version is his creation, and, if he is lucky, perhaps in such a 
version of a Virgin he shows The Virgin. A performer never lived who 
by himself created universal symbols, but some great artists have lived 
who recognized the symbols, and each one gave these symbols his form, 
so that in his particular form you can see the universal. .. . 

The “pure modern dance,” unless it is a new religion, can ask no 
one to accept its symbols as meaning what it says they do. If it is a 
new religion, it will have to share the fate of other religions, which is 
to be doubted until its symbols are accepted as significant. (p. 223.) 


And so in OH THE PAIN OF IT Enters has challenged the 
so-called ‘‘abstract” dancers to use symbols that are communicable 
if they wish to have their dance truly accepted. 


The “empty space kinesthetic” dance’s talk of educating an audience 
is in reality a plea for an audience which will accept its dance without 
question. This is a plea no other art would think of making. The 
reductio ad absurdum would be a special audience educated to receive 
only the effusions of a particular dance performer, or a special audi- 
ence for each painter, so that an audience educated to Renoir could 
not see Degas, or, similarly, an audience educated to Dostoevsky could 
not read Proust. (p. 83.) 
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Each gesture in OH THE PAIN OF IT expresses “pain” 
without any essential underlying strength with which to meet the 
torture that the character seems to be suffering, as it were in 
mid-air; without any visible motivating force from without or 
within. In fact there does not even seem to be any source for the 
pain, save in the striving of the character to do something that it 
cannot really do. There is no working from within, no harmony of 
movement, nor even any reason for the disharmony that is 
revealed. There is, perhaps, a crying out at limitation for the 
very reason that there is no “‘subject matter’ to deal with. Per- 
haps it is the empty torture of empty torture. The only form of 
the number derives from its satire, implicitly expressed through 
Enters’ perfect understanding of what she is doing; the form of 
what she does exists because she expresses clearly the secret of the 
performance that she portrays. The audience recognizes at once 
the fact that Enters is revealing the ‘‘reason’”” why the modern- 
empty-space-kinesthetic school of dance (or its equivalent) must 
be absurd, and seeing, the audience laughs. And it is right to laugh. 

But the intent is, after all, primarily serious:— 


One is repeatedly surprised at the belief that satire is less “serious” 
than tragedy. Joined to this belief is the queer assumption that if a 
performer works in satire some of the time, everything else he does 
is satirical. It is as though a critic were to regard everything Beethoven 
composed—the quartets and dances—as symphonic merely because Bee- 
thoven composed symphonies. If a novelist works in satire as one 
strain of his work, the tragic implications in the remainder of the work 
inevitably are to be considered satiric, too. 

In the modern Kinesthetic Muscular-Thinking Dance there is a 
general belief that a “serious” subject is, if treated “seriously,” inevi- 
tably serious. Obviously, satire or comedy or ordinary humor cannot 
be serious. The “Pure Dance” believes that a cadaverous expression is 
the only mask for tragedy. (p. 383.) 


Enters’ own control in her off-balance moments; the perfect 
balance of her unbalance, are, in relationship to PLUMB LINE, 


a positive elaboration or demonstration of the negative. 
One cannot help but look at such revelation about meaning- 
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less and untrue traditions as healthy and valuable; true art reme- 
dies false tradition that might mislead or that might destroy the 
very thing in the world that man seeks by way of spiritual equi- 
librium; the very thing that he is aided in finding by the true 
artist. 


Vv 


In another composition: DELSARTE—WITH A NOT TOO 
CLASSICAL NOD TO THE GREEKS, Enters has satirized the 
vogue that directly preceded our own “modern” movement in 
the dance. In DELSARTE, Enters presents a character moving 
with total uncomprehension through the following gestures as 
recorded in her program: 


Dramatic Position No. 1 Secrecy Pleading Resignation 
Dramatic Position No. 2 Anticipation Terror Longing 
Grace Welcome Supplication Devotion 
Discernment Reproach Grief Nobility 
Joy or Gladness Defiance Tragedy Ecstasy 
Freedom Scornful Dismissal Sorrow 

Listening Aversion Remorse 


Enters has written of this number: 


The recurrence of neo-classicism was not confined to painting, in- 
terior decorating and clothes, but appeared in every age, in one form 
or another in the theatre. Not until the advent of Delsarte did it make 
its theatrical debut as “self-expression.” In France to this day there is 
more than a trace of Delsarte in the acting at the State theatres; but in 
them it has become as rigid a form as that from which Delsarte sought 
to release acting. In America the earliest “back to nature” and “back 
to the Greeks” movement was ushered in by the advocates of the 
Delsartian theory, but it quickly changed from an art form for actors 
to a fashion for “self-expression.” Sometimes it was a sort of accom- 
paniment to recitations, ending in the flowing movements of “skirt 
dances.” In the First Empire, salon devotees were quick to appreciate 
the charm of a deshabille flowing line. Thus, as a complement to the 
ANTIQUE A LA FRANCAISE, I composed this Delsarte incident, 
transposing the neo-classicism from the salon to the theatre. (pp. 123-24.) 
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In DELSARTE then, we have a variation on the non-pivotal, 
false-artist theme. It portrays a young girl going through the 
Delsarte-traditional routine of dance movements that she has been 
taught, obviously without any understanding of them, or any 
critical attitude toward them. The movements that she “goes 
through” are a combination of technical and emotional formulae. 
The putting of the hand to the ear as if to hear the twitter of 
birds, the outstretching of the arm with a beckoning motion 
to mean that-someone who is noone is being called to someone 
who is noone, the ‘‘someone-noone” being other young wisp-like 
non-creatures who would seem to be hiding under non-existent 
trees in a non-existent wood of non-existent mythical time,—the 
entire progressive gamut of romantic-pastoral expressions is system- 
atized into meaningless, unrelated movements. 

Imaginary situations must be informed with a self-consistent 
reality by the artist, using whatever material. Movement and 
emotion in a vacuum are of those meaningless posturings that 
Enters uses as symbols of all other meaningless acts, which when 
emptily used in an adult world and misleadingly taught to youth, 
can justly be criticized. It is as if, because of the innocence of the 
particular girl in DELSARTE,—herself always a concrete human 
being,—and merely a victim of super-imposed emptiness,—that 
this character is not so mercilessly a satirical figure as the charac- 
ter in OH THE PAIN OF IT, where the formless dance is per- 
formed more willfully, less innocently, as it were. But OH THE 
PAIN OF IT is essentially merely what people do to DELSARTE 
to make it “modern”; the empty romantic curves transformed 
into empty “un’’romantic angles. 


VI 


I believe that it was Enters who observed that you cannot tell 
one dancer in the contemporary ‘‘modern’”’ dance movement from 
another, from their photographs,—that their “abstract” stylized 


hairdress, and stylized costumes and posturings all follow the 
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same pattern. It is significant that one never identifies Enters with 
any other dancer. And in her own work there is no generalization 
or abstraction: Each vision is concretely projected. It is a truism 
that whenever movements in art become stylized they become dead. 
In fact Enters’ series of satirical compositions based on sinister or 
absurd dance forms or folk habits of movement that become stylized 
into recognizable forms,—or on decadent tendencies in any of the 
arts, trace the dead stylizations or macabre rhythms that are invari- 
ably utilized... . 

In THE ARTIST’S LIFE, the artist (of today) goes forth to 
paint a picture of “nature.” Nature gets the best of the artist and 
so with the same angles used in OH THE PAIN OF IT to hide 
lack of true vision, or of controlled technical equipment, the 
artist ‘‘finishes” her picture too easily and successfully turns out 
a recognizable “modern” picture; whichever way you turn it is 
“all right.” That a “derivative” guitar, and ‘angles’ blot out the 
original tree that the character set out to paint “straight” from 
nature, is of no consequence: she is an “artist.” And in the end 
the “signature” looms almost larger than the painting. 


Vil 


In every age the self-conscious ““Modern Movement” seems 
always to derive from an impulse towards fashion, rather than 
from a true inner spiritual need. Whether it be a self-conscious 
naiveté or “‘sophistication”’ motivating such movements, the move- 
ments themselves invariably and inevitably go “out of fashion”; 
the fate of all “fashions.” 

ROSSETTI LTD.; SOCIETE ANONYME—GRECO-ROMAN 
ART—PARIS—MADISON AVENUE-—and ANTIQUE A LA 
FRANCAISE are further satires of dilettantes. In ROSET TZ there 
is the same self-super-imposed mental pretension as in OH THE 
PAIN OF IT, where the mental picture of what one “should do” 
in order to follow an artistic formula, rather than to communicate 
any inner meaning that has been distilled from one’s own experi- 
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ence, is revealed again. There are the empty gestures of a Second 
Empire character in ANTIQUE A LA FRANCAISE wherein a 
woman (obviously of bourgeois background), has also obviously 
not properly digested her new ‘‘court’”” manners and mannerisms. 
Of LA SAUVAGE ELEGANTE, Enters has written: 


A companion piece to the ANTIQUE A LA FRANCAISE,—but here, 
in place of the neo-Classical, I was concerned with the back-to-the- 
primitive fad of that 18th century movement, and, by reflection, of 
the 1928 “primitive.” The theme of the composition was the participa- 
tion of a lady of the Court of Louis the XIV in a “primitive” ballet. 
She was a kind of Artemis, with a leopard skin draped over her silken 
and lace court dress. Her close white wig was crowned with a high 
pagan Peruvian-Indian crown (Peru was the “primitive” Parnassus of 
that particular period), from the top of which sprouted colored ostrich 
plumes. My figure played at “pagan” driving horses and hunting— 
ever a favorite subject of the ballet, even of the contemporary le 
dernier cri ballets. In fine, she was a Precieuse who would wear the 
latest primitive fads without a change of anything but clothes. The 
costume was a riot of sophisticated (then) color. (p. 76.) 


There are the related, also essentially dilettante, empty gestures 
of Pre-Raphaelite and “modernistic’” devotees with their deriva- 
tive, neo-classic, modernistic and surrealist attitudes in ROS- 
SETTI LTD., and SOCIETE ANONYME respectively. In the 
former Enters illuminates the Pre-Raphaelite tradition of exag- 
gerated bloodlessness; the moving through ethereal nothingness 
in a feather-pen-pushing, poeticized and medievalized romantic 
manner, with flowing robes in the Burne-Jones manner. 

Of ROSETTI LTD., Enters has written: 


After the ANTIQUE A LA FRANCAISE and the DELSARTE the 
inclusion of an English ‘“‘antique” was only a matter of time. One 
aspect of London social life which struck me as typical during my 
first London sojourn was the passion for tableaux vivants participated 
in by the women of society during Charity functions. In planning this 
English “antique” it was not so much Greece that emerged but the 
pre-Renaissance, and thus I added to my title “ROSETTI LTD.” In 
it I portrayed a woman in an orange and green robe, with a string of 
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wooden “arts and crafts” beads, who, after inscribing her inspirations 
in a plush album, crowns herself with a laurel wreath. (p. 125.) 


In SOCIETE ANONYME Enters satirizes the combined 
extreme-metal-tubing-mechanistic-blasé-cold manner of the highly 
stylized, also neo-classic, super-logical, also neo-romantic modern- 
art- modern -architecture - modern - decoration - equalling - modern- 
plumbing-equalling-surrealism-trend-thinkers. She shows an 
equivalent antithesis of the slow-motion Pre-Raphaelite roman- 
ticism in the newest prancing “‘hobby’’-horse, the “angled,” irra- 
tional, pseudo-dream-world that is alleged to be realer than 
reality,—of the empty followers of the however healthy ‘‘crea 
tors” of modern art, architecture, “surrealism.” Of this number 
Enters has written: 


The composition was based upon the neo-classical fads of the mo- 
ment in interior decoration, “health” movements, sun worship, and 
the “Pure Dance,” then still modernistic-machine-abstract. The figure 
was a kind of Lesbian Artemis clad in white pajamas cut on “classic” 
lines, with a winged “Eugenie” hat (fashionable that season) riding on 
a merry-go-round on a chromium pipe hobby horse, always reaching 
for the prize-ring (the sun). The obtaining of this sun-ring was marked 
by the clang of a Chinese gong, and the sun itself was revealed in the 
unfolding of a circular fan. The accompaniment was on a piano and 
phonograph simultaneously playing the music of Honnegger’s “Pacific 
231” and movie “Indian” music and carrousel tunes. If this were to be 
presented today, a connection with surrealism would undoubtedly 
be made.* (pp. 177-78.) 


Vill 


When Enters deals with ‘‘unreal” experience where she is satiri- 
cal about false action on the part of a character, but where her 
anger is not so much aroused as her sense of the ridiculous, she 
moves her audience to laughter or perhaps to disgust at the char- 
acter itself. In such critical comments Enters reveals well-defined 


* My note on this number, in fact, the entire body of this study, (except for 
notes on numbers composed after the appearance of that volume), was written 
before FIRST PERSON PLURAL appeared. 
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attitudes towards or against the unrealities of what she interprets, 
even though there is often tenderness towards the underlying lack 
in a particular character satirized. And as one of the results of 
her art is the exposing of false art, so she would also expose false 
acts; both equally important kinds of expression. Where the 
offense is major as in SPAIN SAYS “SALUD!,’ LONDON 
BRIDGE IS FALLING DOWN, MODERN TOTALITARIAN 
HERO, JAPAN “DEFENDS” ITSELF, or GRAND INQUISI- 
TOR-SPAIN 16th CENTURY, and AUTO DA FE-—SPAIN 15th 
CENTURY, she is moved to deeper, more angered protest. (Such 
preoccupation is further discussed in Enters’ own commentary in 
this Issue.) 

When Enters portrays “real” experience, or the human being 
realizing fully the implications of real experience she performs in 
sympathetic terms; without “critical,” but always with revealing 
intention. But there is, even in such sympathetic, non-critical 
numbers an inevitable creative comment: 


I never have shared that aesthetic illusion which believes possible a 
pure objectivity, without comment. The manner in which a creator 


presents any theme is a personal comment, else all presentation would 
be similar, however impersonal. 


In the theatre the theme may be presented subjectively, symbolically, 
abstractly, or surrealistically—but the audience always will see the 
face of that theme objectively. (p. 32.) 


Her “sympathetic” compositions may be divided into two 
types: In a series preoccupied with religious symbols, where the 
symbol represents a fulfilled, complete figure, such as MOYEN 
AGE, BYZANTINE IKON, QUEEN OF HEAVEN, MARY-ISIS, 
Enters presents a Fugue-like dance series, analogous to Bach’s 
elaborations in, let us say, his Masses or Cantatas. At those points 
at which such traditional symbols may be utilized to imply a 
universal aspiration, or vision of fulfillment,—a reality that may 
be expressed by being true to the discipline of the plumb line,— 
then an all-inclusive movement is used where form and content, 


projection and affirmation of subject matter and technique are 
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one. Perhaps the universal, timeless quality of these religious 
symbols necessitates a pivotal non-arabesque-like approach. This 
“static” approach has its counterpart not only in the fugue, but 
also in, for example, Thomas Mann’s prelude to his Joseph study, 
with its inevitable variations on religious symbols, woven into a 
kind of “static” canon or fugue-configuration. However, what is 
static is actually the inevitability of the symbols. The aspiration; 
the movement itself,—as in the fugue—is always dynamic. 

Where a religious character is not one with that which he pro- 
fesses, Enters protests, or satirizes the discrepancy. In GRAND 
INQUISITOR, such discrepancy is satirized, as also in FLESH 
POSSESSED SAINT—RED MALAGA, SPAIN, 1936, where 
church figures have used the church impurely—for inquisitional 
rather than aspirational ends. (These two latter compositions are 
not sympathetic but critical, for in them it is the Inquisitor with 
whom Enters is preoccupied.) 

But in a second group of “sympathetic” compositions Enters 
satirizes not the character persecuting, but concentrates her atten- 
tion upon the “innocent” who are tortured or persecuted or 
betrayed by such daemonic figures or forces. 

We find such preoccupation in AUTO DA FE—SPANISH, 15th 
Century, where the character, a Jewess at the time of the Inquisi- 
tion, is actually being hounded to death,—through no fault of 
her own. A similar experience is portrayed in a number dealing 
with Inquisition Spain called GRAND INQUISITOR—SPAIN 
15th Century. Of the ever-recurring Inquisition techniques by 
which the innocent are too often persecuted, Enters has written of 
this number, in her Preface to LOVE POSSESSED JUANA *: 


The technique of casuistry and sadistic torture is ever the same: 
suppression of liberty of conscience, free speech, press, assembly, and 
confiscation of property. . . . 

Every movement, religious or political, which had or has an Inqui- 
sition, invariably is defended as being motivated by sincerity. A ferret 
is sincere. So is a tiger. But the tiger does not believe in man’s golden 


* TWICE A YEAR PRESS, 1939. 
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rule, obeying without thought the law of the jungle. Thus a tiger has 
not the wit to prolong the mental and physical torture of a human 
being. He does not torture—on purpose or in the name of the golden 
rule, superiority of race, or purity of blood. And with the tiger as a 
protagonist there always is a sporting chance. With the Inquisition as 
protagonist there was no chance at all. 


Nor is it by accident that these 15th and 16th century “persecu- 
tions” which Enters explores most seriously in her AUTO DA FE, 
PAVANA, GRAND INQUISITOR, etc., should be analogous to 
persecutions of today. It is, after all, necessary to “understand” 
an era: that is to understand one’s own,—in order to reconstruct 
any other. 


IX 


There is a still further group of compositions in which there 
is a combination of the two attitudes: sympathetic and unsympa- 
thetic,—as well as a combination of mingled real and unreal 
experience,—presented side by side, or, as the case may be, seek- 
ing equilibrium; where Enters plays one motive against the other, 
revealing always the true essence of a reality; clarifying what is 
“unreal.” 

Such compositions deal most often with adolescents, who in 
being unresolved are most often acting according to preconceived 
ideas rather than original and integral ones,—but who have still 
the potentiality of becoming integrated. Enters never censures 
adolescence, always understanding the conflicts involved. It is 
where adults shirk their responsibility to be true to the PLUMB 
LINE that she would censure them. It is where children show 
their truly felt characteristics, or where they are most childlike or 
actually “‘growing,” that she deals seriously with them. 

Where adults are unclear, or act childishly, or impose adult 
rhythms upon children, Enters criticizes or laughs at them or 
satirizes them. Where adolescents act as “grown-ups” or act in a 
manner they do not understand, or that has been super-imposed 


upon them, Enters moves one to laughter,—or even, at times, to 
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tears. By implication, even when dealing with adolescents, it is 
the adult at whom she laughs, or against whom she protests more 
strongly, when the adolescent is being forced to do that which 
he cannot possibly comprehend; to do that which has not been 
properly explained or that is not proper for the adolescent to do. 
What often seems foolish in children is the result of an affecta- 
tion of an adult influence. Enters clearly differentiates between 
the adult and the adolescent. 

Besides the DELSARTE number already mentioned, one 
might include FIELD DAY in this group: wherein an adolescent 
performs duties that are obviously not understood. An innocent 
young girl, awkward and tortured by mosquitoes on a hot day, is 
regimented into a gymnastic performance, the meaning of which, 
insofar as it might be good for the health, or discipline, or group 
spirit or joy of the young girl, has obviously not been presented 
in such a way as to have any reality for her. The girl thus becomes 
“every young girl” in the school-system of the country: 

I designed the composition from a school-girl’s human point of 
view, rather than to show her only as a harassed automaton in a system 
of physical education. (p. 74.) 

Again this demonstration, by way of a non-pivotal performance 
of exercises; of a complete lack of discipline and control and 
understanding on the part of the character, about what is being 
performed, becomes a criticism not of the girl herself, doing the 
exercises,—since she remains always the human being at the mercy 
of false traditions,—but of a false teaching tradition itself. Again 
the “formula.”. ... 

In the piano series that Enters performs in her STUDIES IN 
ADOLESCENCE, the completely automatic piano performance in 
the COMMENCEMENT number also belongs in this group. 

In this number we listen to an empty musical expression that 
a young innocent girl performs who has been taking ‘piano les- 
sons” that she has failed to absorb and master intelligently. ‘The 
one spontaneous moment is in the girl’s joy at being encored; 
the only “real” moment in the gentle critique of the romantic 
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tradition of external music-making taught to unsuspecting youth, 
—which obviously leads youth away from music thereby. 

This number is closely related to DELSARTE. In both com- 
positions sharp comment is made upon the “self-expression” 
claimed by those who, like the young girls of these two numbers, 
believe that they are “expressing’’ themselves, although in the 
COMMENCEMENT number it is Chopin who has written the 
music that the girl plays, and in DELSARTE it is Delsarte him- 
self who has laid the groundwork that the character imitates, but 
does not originate. 

In a composition dealing with the fallacious concept that 
“Primitive” art is an equivalent of “child-like” art: BACK TO 
“CHILDHOOD’— (By way of “Art” —“Primitive” and “Naive’’): 
“Alas, no one can understand me, except myself.” “Anon. Con- 
temporary—’ Enters also makes a comment on the self-expression 
—do-as-you-please modern-school of thought. She points out that 
when the child ‘‘does as it pleases” the result is not necessarily 
desirable, and that the mistakes that the child makes are not nec- 
essarily “beautiful” in the sense that those who would identify 
primitive and child-like art would like one to believe. Of this 
subject Enters has also written that she finds it: 


Extremely odd that painters, or caricaturists, who believed in and 
tried to emulate the naivete of the innocent art of a child, never make 
the mistakes in drawing that their idols, children, do. (p. 70.) 


By way of contrast to the COMMENCEMENT Piano number 
there is VIENNA PROVINCIAL. Here the adolescent is actually 
growing, actually developing before our very eyes and inwardly. 
In this number there is no laughter, but one is moved to tears: 


VIENNA PROVINCIAL—1910. This composition was made in 
homage to Arthur Schnitzler, whose tender words make possible for 
post-war generations a nostalgic enjoyment of his “old world.” It is 
planned to portray a kind of girl he loved to write about. To show her 
I take her from home, where she has returned from prayers, to a party, 
and return her home with a rose and the Weltschmertz of young 
womanhood, with music ringing in her ears—and heart. 
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The material of Vienna Provincial—1910 seems to me to illustrate 
clearly how a naturalistic composition may be also realistic, abstract 
and symbolic all at once. To the performer in the theatre, as to the 
stage designer and dramatist, the form of the symbolism is shaped by 
the material. There are so many types of symbolism that it is dogmatic 
silliness to say that only one kind—the pseudo-Blake version or the 
stylization of this “interpretive” form—is permissible in the “pure” 
dance. Only hack workers begin with a formula and try to graft it on 
every form of material. 

The figure in this composition is repressed by her environment, 
whose repression she typifies. In the things she does with her clothes, 
the way she wears them, removes them, mends them—all natural move- 
ments—we discern an abstraction of her life, and of the world in which 
it is lived. She goes to a party stiffly. She dances with a man. She returns 
from the dance—loosened. There is a change in the way she removes 
her clothes. 

From the party she has brought back a rose. To this girl, as she 
prays, the rose has become a symbol. The symbol has been formed by 
the material, yet shapes it, but from the inside. It is not superimposed. 


(p. 221.) 
x 


A further group of compositions is preoccupied with the dance 
itself, or with movement as “character.” From the dance forms 
that have evolved throughout the history of man Enters deter- 
mines the habits that helped to create and to popularize the 
various forms. 

As noted before, Enters realizes that no art can have meaning 
unless the symbol that it represents is an understandable folk 
expression. And just as Enters is not interested in the dance 
“abstractly,” so she is not interested in dancing folk or period 
dances because they are “quaint,” or “entertaining.” She is inter- 
ested in illuminating the preoccupations responsible for the rea- 
sons why dances are created and why people move and act as they 
do; why the Pavana was danced as it was; why the Goose-step is 
performed as it is; how various American “Ballets” evolved: all are 


equally relevant to her. Enters insists that our true ballet is in the 
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folk expression of our actually danced-by-the-people dances: (CAKE 
WALK, CHARLESTON, BLUES, AMERICAN BALLET 
Numbers). 

In her CAN-CAN, GESCHICHTEN AUS DEM WIENER 
WALD, WIENER WALTZ, CAKE WALK (1897), AMERI- 
CAN BALLET numbers, as in the FARMER IN THE DELL, 
CONTRADANSE, and POLKA numbers there is the use of tra- 
ditional dance forms, and the creation of individual characters, 
typical of entire eras, in each instance, who show the kind of 
movement-preoccupation from which the traditional dance and 
“movement” forms evolved,—with the individual characters’ 
approach to life used to reveal the reasons for the evolution and 
use of such dances and movements. 

By way of movement itself, Enters wrote of JEUNE FILLE DE 
LA RENAISSANCE: 


I tried to portray in movement, determined by what one knew of 
such a young woman’s life, the manner in which she must carry such 
a costume as she would wear, and the inevitable poise of her head 
because of her costume. I tried to communicate the quickening of the 
movement, as contrasted with the stylization of the Moyen Age, because 
of the Rennaissance light which was breaking through the form of the 
dark ages. (p. 41.) 


And of WEBS : 


This is also an American composition, and based entirely on the 
frenetic rhythms of contemporary city life. Habits, mannerisms, re- 
sulting from nervousness—such as the automatic fingering of beads, the 
opening and closing of a purse, etc.—were woven in self-maddening 
repetitive pattern, against a background of two melodies, which when 
I was fatigued had mingled senselessly in my own mind. A phrase of 
the Cesar Franck symphony resolves itself into “Poppa Loves Momma.” 
This mingling of melodies was a kind of symbol of the surfeit of 
musical entertainment within constant earshot of millions of people. 


(p- 147-) 


In PROMENADE again we have a composition that does not 


use a traditional “dance” form, but the traditional rhythms or 
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movement of a particular type of character: that of a young girl 
who sits at a little street cafe, waiting . . . and flirting. . 

‘In GREEN HOUR where the portrait is again dew with 
“movement” primarily, we have a superficially similar situation, 
but one in which an attempt to make an assignation is obviously 
based primarily on economic or decadent, rather than on the 
merely flirtatious motives of the character in PROMENADE; but 
the attempt to attract attention is not mild; the situation is more 
desperate, and hence more moving. In proportion as acts reveal 


underlying necessity, the sympathy of Enters is aroused. Of APH- 
RODISIAC-GREEN HOUR Enters has written: 


Before my first German trip I had seen the fille du joie of London 
on my first walks through Wardour Street, and in Paris I had been 
impressed by their attempts to look successful. Added to this striving 
for successfully expensive appearance was the rather literal attempt to 
suggest hidden attractions. Their assumption that cheap, imitation 
jewelry would impress any but the most stupid, mystified me. Most 
attempts of women to seem successful depress me. This characteristic 
of the street girls seemed to me macabre and pitiful, but it was not 
until one night on the Friedrichstrasse where Aphrodite walks in 
Berlin, when I saw a woman with a mask of blue white powder smile 
at a man by drawing her lips apart and showing her teeth, her eyes 
expressionless and gleaming from too much belladonna, that the idea 
took definite form of making a composition based on the movements, 
the expressionless expressions, the sentimentality, the dance in life of 
such unsuccessful women. | 

The composition, then, dealt with the moments of a prostitute at a 
cafe, during business hours, and was designed to communicate that 
death which is contrived in life. (p. 71.) 


In TIME ON MY HANDS we have a contrast in the ways of 
“movement” of two characters: In the first half of this number 
Enters portrays a young girl with “time” in which there is noth- 
ing she really wants to, nor needs to, nor must do. The girl passes 
the time reading a magazine, doing reducing exercises, idly toy- 
ing with a sandwich,—a complete symbol of waste. In the second 
half of the number another young girl appears who really needs 
food and has barely enough for one meal, saving part of that meal 
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itself for a subsequent one. She is obviously out of a job and is 
not wasting time, but is forced into idleness. Also obviously she 
does not know where to turn to get a job, counts her last pennies, 
and puts a colored postcard, evidently one of sentimental value,— 
perhaps her last meaningful possession,—in her shoe in order to 
cover up a hole. Here again we have sympathetic understanding 
and approach to a real problem, as opposed to that which co-exists 
in the world with real need, and arouses the protest of Enters: 
that waste and need should so exist at once. 


XI 


One may regard Enters’ use of music throughout,—as of dance, 
movement, costume,—and even of bows at the end of each num- 
ber, which are always “in character,’—as proving part of the 
theme of PLUMB LINE—ORNAMENT. For music must make 
an inevitable frame, when used, not only as background, but as 
integral symbol, as well, in compositions such as Enters’. 

Enters has used the motivation of music, for example, by way 
of “character” in END OF A WORLD-—r914, where she has 
drawn the portrait of the end of a world through combining the 
use of the music composed at the outbreak of the war, (that of 
Stravinsky), with the sounds of the war itself. Just as Stravinsky’s 
music came upon a startled world in the 1914 period, so did the 
“real” use of drums and guns. In this composition Enters shows 
the related effect of Stravinsky's music, and the sounds of war, 
upon a woman listening to the music at a salon,—at which it is 
interrupted by the sound of guns and drums heard through the 
window. Shocked and tittering at the music, heard evidently for 
the first time, the woman is in reality interested only in the sam- 
ples of materials that she examines on her lap during the recital,— 
the samples being symbolic also of the costume she wears, indica- 
tive of a “blue and rose” period of its own—of post-Victorian, pre- 
war florid dress. But the shock of the guns and drums interrupt- 


ing is a real, a serious shock. The counterpoint of the music 
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however, which had to be as it was, because of the world it 
expressed, in relationship to the actual sounds it interpreted,— 
(inwardly or outwardly, but not literally),—is but one example 
of Enters’ identification of music with the larger implications of 
a period—or of her compositions. 

When Enters uses the Cesar Franck symphony, for example; 
resolving it into “Poppa Loves Momma,” in WEBS, she is not 
only using the actual music that is mingled today in the “surfeit 
of musical entertainment,” (mentioned in her note on WEBS), 
but the very meaninglessness of the mingling is commented upon 
in the manner in which the character reacts to the music, that is: 
within the musical portrait. 


XII 


The use of words in relationship to theatre compositions may 
be looked upon as “program notes,” and not integral to the 
performance,—which, some may argue, should stand on its own, 
and not need titles or explanations to help one in understanding 
what it should say in its own terms. However, relationships are 
suggested in Enters’ titles that in some cases almost make it seem 
as if the titles themselves, on the contrary, could stand by them- 
selves as independent commentary. But they do also form an 
integral part of the compositions and of their intent. The title 
“London Bridge is Falling Down,” for example, is not only a 
title of the folk song used in the composition of that name, but it 
is a symbolical description of the state of collapse in which Eng- 
land has found herself in dealing with the present situation, as 
portrayed in the number. 

“Green-Hour-Aphrodisiac” is also a subtle play on words, refer- 
ring as it does in a telescoped manner to the twilight hour in 
which the episode occurs, (which in Paris is referred to as the 
“Green Hour”); to the absinthe-aphrodisiac which the character 
drinks,—and to the implied greenish tinge of decadence in the 
hue of the character suggested in the costume and make-up. 
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Costume, rhythms, music, character itself, all play a role in all of 
Enters’ compositions, but preoccupations with one or another are 


usually emphasized. 
Of Enters’ preoccupation with costume in her Mime, she has 


written: 


The successful courtesan in ’Tis Pity She’s a . . ., and the success- 
ful prostitute in Aphrodisiac-Green Hour, though of different periods, 
1860 and 1926, are both preoccupied with the materials which cover 
their persons. The prostitute in the Aphrodisiac-Green Hour pulls out 
the ribbon of her chemise so that ‘it will be visible. The Second Em- 
pire courtesan is concerned with hinting of the voluptuous contours 
of her arranged chiffon. Men always have been preoccupied with inti- 
mate feminine clothes, and the conscious feminine technique is aware 
of this preoccupation. Of course the conscious feminine technique has 
differed in various societies. A “hot momma” of Harlem or Park Ave- 
nue would not have functioned in precisely similar fashion in 16th 
century Spain—save as a clown. The Church, the Inquisition, the Court, 
the Family circumscribed the technique of the noble-woman in my 
Pavana—Spain, 16th Century. So did her clothes. The “freedom” of the 
social fabric of the French First Empire was typified in the behaviour 
of the women in my Antique @ La Frangaise. 

While clothes and manners typify the spirit of a social period, the 
specific detail of one period’s conscious feminine technique is not 
identically true of another. Yet, what causes the change between the 
feminine routines of the ‘“‘can-can” of the ’80’s and those of the “hot” 
dances of the contemporary revues, the jump from naughtiness to 
frankness? (pp. 308-81.) 


And of rhythms and their relationship to the basic structure of 
her compositions she has written of CAKEWALK CHARLES. 
TON BLUES for example: 


This was, I believe, the first dance of the concert stage to use 
“‘popular’” music, and to be concerned with modern American rhythms, 
The composition itself was a growth from the Cake-walk, up to the 
then current “Charleston! Charleston!” and was fused with a counter- 
point of Blues. The American rhythms, danced and sung, were the 
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counter-movements of theme—the walk and the grimace, the “jaunti- 
ness,” the edge, and the swing into which Negro and white strains 
were interpenetrated. The Pure Dance advocates have recently 
evolved a theory defining as “American” only the Puritan and English 
heritage; but it is my belief that no form is American which does not 
include the Negro, and immigrant strains. Whether this form is pure 
I do not know, but it is the form that the whole world regards as 
American. (pp. 45-46.) 


It is the naturalness of her use of material that emphasizes the 
health of her work. 


XIV 


As a further manifestation of her healthy attitude against all 
perversions of the individual, whether in relationship to himself,— 
in love,—in his relationship to mankind,—and hence by implica- 
tion to the universe as a whole,—there is a series of numbers 
showing masculine and feminine degeneration. In one number 
there is a young man of the court, unmasculine and highly 
degenerate: AMOUR MALADE—FRANCE-17th Century—EF- 
FEMINATE YOUNG MAN. 

BALLETOMANE-—2o0th Century, presents a goth century 
counterpart of this 17th century young man,—as described in 
Enters’ commentary in this issue. 

In her study of the evolution of recurrent modes and manners, 
the varying emphases on underlying themes that emerge through- 
out the centuries demonstrate Enters’ aware perception about the 
merely shifting patterns of expression. It is almost as if by a 
necessary inevitability that Enters followed a number such as 
AMOUR MALADE—-FRANCE-17th Century, with a contem- 
porary manifestation of a related “character” such as BALLE- 
TOMANE; in the same sense that OH THE PAIN OF IT 
followed PLUMB LINE. 

In another number, EN GARDE OR THE RED HEART, a 
masculine young woman in extreme suffrage-dress smokes cigars, 
and masculinely attempts to take up fencing and to move about 
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in the world in masculine clothes that suit her as badly as do her 
motions. The NARCISSISM, DEMENTIA PRAECOX series 
also depicts various forms of self-love, and personal perversions. 
And in her Greek Mime Enters includes the perversions of the 
Greek gods as part of her “natural” or rounded picture of an 
over-idealized era,—one which she wished to bring back to “life.” 

For Enters ever reveals her understanding that at no point can 
human beings completely attain any ideal,—any more than she 
can, let us say, maintain “perfect” balance in PLUMB LINE,— 
since all that is perfect is infinitely unattainable. Nevertheless, 
when there is no attempt made to approach an ideal (in concrete 
terms), and only the ideal—then in the face of a cynical and 
disillusioned decadence resulting from a negative or perverse 
attitude toward life, Enters protests. But she never identifies a 
mere imperfection with decadence,—for at least with imperfection 
there may be an attempt to achieve an ideal,—with decadence 
there is none. 


XV 


So the circle is rounded whereby we may return to PLUMB 
LINE with its respect for the universal and timeless laws to which 
all men are subject. Such respect alone may be instrumental in 
directing man’s “‘performance” at its highest level,—although 
even at that highest level man can forever but seek a further 
goal—that will, in the end, be also unattainable. But in the qual- 
ity of a dauntless aspiration towards the unattainable, in vision 
transcending the circle, yet including a clear seeing of its infinite 
parts,—as of the interpenetration of its parts,—in the communi- 
cation of such vision, and in the illumination of the concrete, 
living means available to man whereby the ideal may be ap- 
proached, exists the core of the contribution of the artist. And 
Enters communicates her vision clearly; as she illuminates pro- 
foundly and articulately the nature of an ideal worth striving 
toward: 
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“Am tormented by elusive abstraction known as the ‘classic 
line.’ What is it? No matter how much one reads about it, or sees 
it, or recognizes it in others’ achievements, it remains the un- 
known so far as one’s own work is concerned. It is the true and 
perfect and variable line of life no matter how it is employed. 
One must find it for oneself like a child learning to walk. Apply- 
ing it literally to a line drawing one discovers that if one had a 
perfect photographic eye and could draw a figure exactly as 
though one had measured it, or placed a string around the form 
of the body, that it inevitably would be a dull lifeless drawing. 
The important thing is not the exact outline, but a line which 
suggests the fullnesses, thinnesses, the forms and solids which 
make each figure itself. All this theorizing is a kind of cutting 
away of ‘tradition’ to one’s instinctive approach.” (p. 229.) 


“To live ina dream world one must first be alive. To paint an 
apple, even an abstract one, first there must be an apple, and I 
would not give up the apple for the most evocative painting of an 
apple in existence. The arts are of life, and cannot be separated 
from it. The workaday ‘vulgar’ world must function to feed the 
imagination of any dream world. Too many artists too readily 
assume a world in which they will be physically served by laborers 
in the fields, the mines, the factories, the sewers, the slaughter 
houses. Such dreaming 1s as old-fashioned as horsecars. 

“Inevitably, an artist’s richest source is himself in relation to 
the world. It is not easy to turn one’s face from the world if one 
is very poor. If one has experienced poverty, tt is not necessary 
to imagine it, or become ‘socially conscious.’ And this is equally 
true of love, terror, and all human emotion.” (p. 28.) 


These quotations are also from Angna Enters’ First Person Plural. 
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A MODERN TOTALITARIAN HERO (First performed Dec. 
19, 1937). LONDON BRIDGE IS FALLING DOWN, JAPAN 
“DEFENDS” ITSELF, and 4 MODERN TOTALITARIAN 
HERO, all were conceived within two or three days of each other— 
in protest against the same evil force running berserk. When I 
made AUTO DA FE, as part of my 15th and 16th Century Spanish 
group, in 1931, I never thought that one day it would be known 
as the anti-Nazi number. (The names of Inquisitions change but 
not their methods.) And when the Nazi Horror was unloosed it 
was even more horrifying to behold most Christian governments 
failing to make official protest except in a few noncommital in- 
stances. For American Christians there is at least the satisfaction 
that most of the reproaches came from the U. S. A. 

The English word, gross, and the German word gross (big), do 
not mean the same thing, and yet the English “gross” aspect of 
the “Kolossal!”’ kultur of the Nazis is, to one observer, synonymous. 
One qualification for totalitarian dictator, lieutenants and _ fol- 
lowers alike seems to be the possession of the lowest possible sense 
of humour. It is of the kind of mentality which considers physical 
deformity in others comic, or the degradation of the human spirit 
by brute force funny. Ghoulish proof of this are the countless 
news-photographs disclosing Nazis indulging in side-splitting mirth 
during persecution festivities. Oddly enough, it is not the Jews 
who become ludicrous figures in performing imposed degrading 
tasks but the Nazis themselves with their oaf-like grins of pom- 
pousness. What is it in the general German make-up that makes 
them stand out as ludicrous figures, particularly when they are 
engaged in their most earnest endeavours and most solemn mo- 
ments, such as goose-stepping, or seg heiling, or in the appearance 
of three such comic buffoons as Hitler, Goering and Goebbels? 
For the persecutions are not isolated examples of this crudity of 
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spirit. In the section entitled Deutschland in First Person Plural 
I have discussed at some length detailed aspects of this crudity, 
insensitivity, and also the unhealth of Germany, so I do not discuss 
it here save to consider briefly the Teuton attitude toward food, 
as exemplified by the endearing terms used to describe it, and 
the manner in which various foods are eaten. Small, young, green 
beans are referred to as “Princess-bohnen’’—princess beans—surely 
a ludicrous class distinction. Or that crisp sweet pastry the French 
know as papillons (butterflies) which the Germans call schwein- 
sohren (pig’s ears). Or, delicatessen—delicate eating—applied as it 
is to an assortment of thinly sliced blood, fat and meat sausages, 
cheeses, and even ground raw meat. Or notice the extra-neatness 
in the placing of the slice of sausage or cheese on the slice of bread, 
and the surgical precision in cutting it into bites—evidence of the 
over-respect for the delicatessen. But when the German chef or 
house-wife gets to work on a really delicate young green vegetable 
the life is cooked out of it. Also the fondness for pork, and the 
shape of the chins on back of the neck and shaved head of the 
Prussian, suggest an unpleasant similarity of aspect. The wild boar, 
with its strong hog flavor seems to me the perfect food for the pure 
“Aryan” Nazi. A German child is admonished not to “fress’’—as 
though the unrefined implication is always uppermost in the mind. 
I do not say that the (fress) comparison to feeding like an animal 
is only found in Germany, merely that it seemed to me to be more 
common there. Nor, naturally, am I referring to all Germans. I 
speak merely of those who seem to have incorporated all the un- 
pleasant aspects of German behaviour in their persons. 

German lack of taste in dress is, of course, proverbial, and, when 
seen, unbelievable.* I believe that no hate of Hitler is so great as 
his hate of France. He is envious, politically and economically, of 
Great Brtain and the U. S. A., but France represents to him all in 
wit and spirit that certain Germans always have hated, envied, 
and even claimed. I believe that if there is a war, nothing would 


* My composition DEUTSCHLAND UEBER ALLES-GERMAN TRIPPER (1936) 
touches upon this as part of its theme. 
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give Hitler and his Nazi-Germans such real pleasure as the destruc- 
tion of Paris. Perhaps then Nazi notions of taste in dress will be 
accepted by the world, and no one will dare to laugh at the cos- 
tumes—surely one cannot call them uniforms—of Goering. (While 
what follows has no direct bearing on the present subject, this 
anecdote somehow seems germane. A British diplomat had gone 
to Herr Goering’s estate for an ‘‘appeasement” conference at a 
time when there was a new wave of Nazi persecutions of the Jews. 
Goering was late, finally puffing in wearing that extraordinary 
hunting costume of his, explaining that the delay was due to the 
fact that he had been hunting. “Ah!” said the English diplomat, 
“animals, I presume.”’) 

Of course, Italian fascist vain-gloriousness is ludicrous in its own 
unsavory manner, especially when Mussolini’s aviator-son, after 
bombing defenseless Ethiopians and Spaniards from the skies, 
prates of “living dangerously.” In fact, both Nazis and Fascists 
are most ludicrous when they become diluted pint-size Nietzschean 
“philosophers” of a “new (German or Italian) way of life,” acting 
as self-appointed interpreters of the great German and Italian 
cultures. I take the liberty here of quoting a paragraph from a 
statement I wrote at the invitation of the “Council Against Intoler- 
ance in America,” dated May 12, 1939: 

“Precisely what is the creative contribution of such intellectual 
mediocrities as Hitler and Mussolini that we should listen to them 
—if at all—as spokesmen for the arts, letters and sciences? Do 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Franco really speak for Goethe, Beethoven, 
Bach, Dante, Leonardo, Cervantes, Velasquez, El Greco, Goya? 
And, parenthetically, since the Nazis and Fascists boast so much 
and often of their cultures—where and what is it respectively as 
reflected in their contemporary contributions in the arts. After 
all, they are not responsible for the historic German and Italian 
cultures—and, surely, the former are not responsible for the Nazis 
and Fascists. The Nazi-Fascists have the right only to speak of the 
artists and writers who identify themselves with the Hitler-Musso- 


lini “Renaissance.” Who, then, are these German and Italian work- 
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ers in the arts whose works are supposed to make us in America— 
which, say the Nazi-Fascists, has no culture!—ashamed of our con- 
temporary artists and writers? Anyone who works in the arts and 
lives in Europe and America, as I do, knows that, generally speak- 
ing, the most positive aesthetic ferment in the world today is to 
be found in our America. It is a living, creative ferment, and free— 
SOSfaT es 

Of course, I am not writing of the Germany of Ernst Toller, 
a noble spirit, whose despairing death, reported as these words 
are written, makes tears flow from eye sockets which should be dry 
by now—another heartbreaking crime in the bestial reign of 
physical and spiritual murder, hate and unenlightenment by the 
sadistic Nazi-maniacs. Toller’s Germany—of Bach, Goethe, Bee- 
thoven, Heine—is being kept alive, its flame is being fed—as it was 
by him—by his creative fellow German workers in our own land 
and in every other land in which they are voluntary or involuntary 
exiles. The creators die—but not their works—and so Toller’s Ger- 
many will live. 

My MODERN TOTALITARIAN HERO is a gas-masked, 
strutting and preening figure in a fantastically over-decorated 
uniform. To suggest the 100 to 1 odds of German brute armed 
force against the defenceless victims of Nazi-Fascist persecution, I 
have chosen to use a rose as a symbol of the arts and the decencies 
of human existence. It is against this rose that my totalitarian, 
somehow effeminate, hero, wreaks his vengeance, after pricking 
himself during an over-sentimental orgy of appreciation in the 
best Wagnerian yo-ho-to-ho! ecstatics in celebration of the flower’s 
beauty. 


BALLETOMANE-CONNOISSEUR—Riviera Stay Away From 
My Door (First performed November, 1939). A significant give- 
away by what is known as the upper class in the U. S. A. is its 
slavish acceptance of standards of entertainment set by a decadent 
Europe. Also the constant urge to relive the “good old days” 
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is nowhere so evident as in this upper-class American group. 
The local attempt to establish ballet as a seasonal form of social 
entertainment is one proof of this. The fact that American subject- 
matter is occasionally included by ballet companies which are a la 
Russe, Francaise, or Americain as a kind of sop to certain American 
sensibilities has nothing whatever to do with the only real Ameri- 
can ballet, which is to be found in our popular American dances, 
as I tried to suggest in my CAKEWALK, CAKEWALK CHARLES- 
TON BLUES, when I first began working in the theatre, in 1931, 
with AMERICAN BALLET—1914-16, and in 1934 with VODVIL- 
DANSE MACABRE. 

The paradox of “society” in this country is that those who only 
recently have risen from the ranks of the working class into the 
American upper class are so quick to accept a theory of social stand- 
ards which would have prevented graduation into their present 
estate, say, had they been born in France or England. And the 
acceptance without any discrimination of the ballet and the opera 
—just because they are the ballet and opera—by those who have 
had advantages above most people to acquire discernment, only 
can be explained as the result of traditional muscle-binding, 
aesthetically speaking. This group is incapable of considering any 
change in the social order except with terror. There is a clinging 
to the old forms in the hope that, in hanging on to them, it will 
be possible to counter-balance effectively any tendency of the 
Cradle to overturn. It is of the same impulse which makes Ameri- 
cans give balls in which they “play” they are Emperors, Empresses, 
Queens, Princesses, etc. These balls, which presumably take place 
in an Emperor’s court, are given more often in these United States 
than in Europe. Why do certain Americans have this Royalty 
mania? It would seem to indicate a lack of faith in their “social 
position.” Also the patronizing indulgence toward the “quaint” 
customs and costumes of peasants ‘“‘gamboling” is a die-hard im- 
pulse, and the refusal of workers to be thus considered makes life 
frightening, boring and unromantic. It is difficult to consider 


oneself as (also) picturesque, but chic, and a romantic, glamorous 
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Lady Bountiful, if peasants not only do not curtsey gratefully, but 
take what is offered not as kindly charity but as their well-earned 
due. 

The “good old days” are for those who can not face today. Thus 
we witness the macabre performance of today’s instruments—the 
aeroplane speeding its occupants backward to the good old days 
of fox-hunting, or speeding them to the aphrodisiacs of night- 
clubs, or the ballet, in which the five positions are tortured to 
become as streamlined as trailers. 

In making the BALLETOMANE-CONNOISSEUR I thought 
not so much of the dancers themselves as the hangers-on, the 
“appreciators.” Both ballet and balletomane seem to reach new 
heights of absurdity during the social Riviera seasons. The reaction 
of the Riviera audience is as classic as the ballet form itself. The 
applause is automatic at certain points, just as it is at the opera, 
with almost total disregard for the actual proceedings. One reason 
for the popularity of the ballet is that it affords the audience three 
pleasures in one—a kind of bargain day. First, the attitude toward 
the performers is one of patronage—they replace for the moment 
the peasants gamboling on the green. Second, it is an easy way 
of being “interested” in the arts. Third, there is a genuine thrill 
in the sight of the men and women performers in tights. One has 
heard too often from otherwise conservative ladies concerning the 
“virility” of the male dancers. Of course, certain men in the 
audience are interested too! Among these are the “‘appreciators” 
both aesthetically and otherwise. 

The “appreciation” of these balletomane-connoisseurs, inclusive 
of the ballet, forms part of the framework of the composition. My 
character wears a Riviera costume as worn by young, and not-so- 
young, Frenchmen, and it is not an exaggeration. 


LA CUISINE FRANCAISE (First performed Nov. 27, 1939.) 
The demands upon one’s attention to household management in 
the annual opening of a villa in France are considerably more pro- 
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tracted than when opening a casa in Spain or a flat in London. 
One reason for this is the temperament of the French servant. 
Thus, before one can get a French villa running smoothly, and 
at last settle down to rest and work, the acquisition of a practical 
knowledge of the household arts is forced upon anyone whose 
education did not include that most important phase of French 
life. This education includes not only the management of the 
house, and the ordering of meals, but lessons in shopping, cooking 
and home medicine. 

Whether one acquires a knowledge of, or is interested in home 
medicine is beside the point, as there is no escaping the dogmatic 
beliefs of French servants on this subject, which seems to preoccupy 
them above all others. This linking of cooking and home medicine 
may seem odd even to those who think of food in terms of vitamins 
and calories, but in France every housewife is the doctor. For I 
have found that to French servants the calling in of a doctor 
means that a priest will be necessary. My cook Jeanne’s lack of 
confidence in doctors certainly seemed justified in view of the 
sudden death during the summer of 1938 of her chauffeur- 
husband, Auguste, the day following his reluctant visit to a doctor 
whose erroneous diagnosis was an immediate operation, promptly 
performed. From then on all food was divided by Jeanne into 
two classes: good, and bad for the stomach. One day she seemed 
particularly waxen but said she would soon feel better because 
she was curing her liver trouble with an infusion of brewed 
artichoke leaves! Another day advice came to me via Jeanne from 
the baker that it was bad for the nerves to swim, or even to sea- 
bathe in this Mediterranean climate. Perhaps in the North it was 
all right, but here in the South—No! 

When, after breakfast or luncheon, one finally sits down to 
work, it is almost always with the thought that Jeanne must be 
told to use butter instead of olive oil in preparing the tomates pro- 
vengal the next time, or not to buy fruit unless it is perfect. After 
a time one decides to try to do some of the shopping oneself. In 


Spain shopping is done with one’s servant, but in France the lady 
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of the house, of high estate or low, goes armed with a large, visible 
chip on her shoulder. At the market by the time the French get 
through shopping, the remaining vegetables resemble archaeologi- 
cal specimens of prehistory. The bunches of radishes and onions 
have parts missing or are crushed, the tomatoes, tested for firmness, 
have been pressed into a premature decay. One day this past 
summer at a de luxe Riviera charcuterie, a well-dressed woman 
mauled over slices of cooked ham on display to make certain those 
she already had purchased were the best. The attendant’s mild 
remonstrance resulted in a haughty stamping from the store— 
without her purchase. Many men do the family shopping in France 
—they are believed to be simultaneously more economical and 
selective in their tastes—and their almost invariable procedure is, 
after the item has been weighed, either to add another potato for 
good measure, or to substitute a larger apple, say, for one already 
in the weighed purchase. This French avidity to squeeze the last 
drop of value from every purchase is not true of the British, Ger- 
mans or Spanish—nor is it quite so true even of the Near East, 
where bargaining is primarily a duel of wits—although greed is 
a motivating impulse. In the U.S.A. the absence of bargaining— 
a terror of being called a cheapskate, part of our advertisers’ 
effective fear psychology—is a vice born of plenty. It is this “‘indif- 
ference” to price which partially explains European contempt for 
Americans. In France, strawberries are picked out one by one by 
the purchaser. If the French found the large sound berries were 
only a top layer, as is too often true in the U.S.A., the foundations 
of the Republic would rock. 

But the French have their “‘little mistakes” too. When the shop- 
keeper makes change there are many coy forgetfulnesses regarding 
slight overcharges. “Oh, I have no head this morning!” Or there 
is the mutual bouncing of coins, with hostile glances exchanged 
even before counterfeits turn up. And then there is the classic 
routine when changing a 100 franc note of making change up to 
50 francs, and then pausing to see whether the purchaser remem- 
bers that he has handed over a hundred note instead of a fifty. 
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After the “innocent” pause the remaining 50 franc note is handed 
over. with obvious irritation, as though the cashier himself were 
paying for the item, and being overcharged for it at that. 

Once the food is in the home, however, one need not give it 
another thought, save to point out certain likes and dislikes. 
Recipes are as indefinite as to quantities as dress-patterns are as to 
size. One is merely given general directions. The constant surprise 
is that each dish’s flavour is not more individual, insistence (in 
restaurant or home) upon the personal nuance being what it is. 
(I remember a restaurant whose proprietor walked up and down 
uneasily eyeing a vegetable which had been served to me—then 
suddenly dashed away and returned with a heaping spoonful of 
butter which he placed on the vegetable with a satisfied “La!” Nor 
did he wait to hear my comment). 

Last summer (1938), because of a series of mishaps, I became 
more than usually conscious of the goings on in the kitchen. In 
working on new theatre compositions for the oncoming season 
these kitchen mishaps were such a preoccupation that I decided I 
might as well incorporate French cooking into my repertoire, and 
on the spot LA CUISINE FRANCAISE was born. However, I felt 
it would be asking too much of myself and audience to clothe the 
figure of my composition in the bunchy black dress worn by con- 
temporary French cooks. And so I looked back affectionately to 
that quintessence of domesticity—the women of Chardin’s period. 
I wished to show the French woman at market and at home in 
pursuit of la cuisine frangaise; the market episode to be suggested 
in the manner in which she regarded the objects purchased some 
time prior to her entrance onto the kitchen-stage. The actual 
preparation of a dish was a problem as one was limited to pro- 
duction of some edible possible without a stove—with the corol- 
lary problem of holding the attention of an audience during the 
process. I chose to make a bon bon. While this bon bon may not 
be contrived in an attested authentic 18th Century manner-—still 


the candy itself is approved by audience members who taste it. 
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To accompany all this—obviously nothing could be so appropriate 
as a medley of French folksongs. 

My housewife is dressed in a wide blue and white striped muslin 
dress, under which is a warm woolen petticoat to resist the chill of 
provincial stone houses. A pocket for the bag containing her money 
and keys in this warm place should not even require listing. Over 
the dress is a quilted skirt in blues and wine and green floral 
pattern, edged with wine colored velvet. This is her best skirt and 
is pinned up to reveal the striped skirt underneath. A large white 
apron; an embroidered bonnet—on which the ties cross under the 
chin and in a bow on top. A fringed silk scarf of shimmering rose 
pink is tied around her throat. White stockings and sabots. She 
enters with her basket and arms full of fruits, vegetables, bread 
and a rabbit. But her object is not the making of a “nature morte!” 


New York, May 22-24, 1939. 
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THE ARTS OF IRAN, ANCIENT PERSIA 
AND BAGDAD * 


Paris adds its own glamour to all one sees there—or, rather, infects 
one with its own erratic fever until every chestnut leaf seems 
magnified out of any sane proportion, in the manner that all things 
of body or mind, or of time and place, are exaggerated after a 
glass (or two) of champagne. What to Paris is the normal, in Eng- 
land or America quickly becomes abnormal, and only in Paris 
can one live bien derangé without being put away. New York’s 
madness, special and second to none, is of the unleashed forward 
present and future, but Paris’s madness is distilled of its perennial 
nostalgia for the exotic, and remembrance of things past—even 
in contemporary art forms—the past of Europe and the East. And 
so Paris prepares one to accept without reservation—almost—all to 
be seen there, particularly an exhibition of Persian art. 

Besides, such an exhibition of the art of Persia, in which China, 
Byzantium, Greece, Egypt and Rome met and fused with Sumerian 
and Arabic cultures was to me promise of the completion of a 
line broken off at the close of my Guggenheim Fellowship studies 
in the Near East. When I sailed from Beirut three years ago my 
feeling was that until my Egyptian and Greek notes were assimi- 
lated I could not take on any further studies in what was a per- 
sonal project concerned with related sources of mime and dance 
to the arts of music, painting and sculpture. Moreover, my belief 


* These notes, written in Paris in August, 1938,—just prior to the September, 1938, 
Munich débacle—were the direct result of seeing an exhibition of Persian art forms 
then current at the Bibliothéque Nationale. It so happens they were written in 
the present tense, as of an exhibition current, and this, as well as the first-impression 
informality, has been retained unchanged. 

A group of the writer’s “free” drawings, as well as improvisations in the manner of 
Persian art forms, was exhibited at the Newhouse Galleries, N. Y. City, during Novem- 
ber-December, 1938—and subsequently at the Wadsworth Athenaeum in Hartford, 
Conn., during March-April, 1939, and at Alger House of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts in April, 1939. 
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was that I could not work in Persia unless prepared to follow 
through to the Far East. During the next year the East was ob- 
scured for me by the heroic struggle of the Spanish people against 
Nazi-Fascism. In the Spring of 1937, an exhibition of Chinese art 
at the Orangerie Museum in Paris, plus the fiendish Japanese 
assault upon the Chinese people, somehow brought the East and 
West together again, and with it the past and present. In fact, my 
feeling was that if one did not immediately see again the art of 
the past—and present—one might never see it after The Bombard- 
ment, whose grim shadow becomes more ominously fearsome in 
present-day Europe. 

This past Spring (1938) it was announced that the International 
Persian Art Exposition, already shown in London and Leningrad, 
was to be reassembled this summer in the Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Whether, because of the ubiquitous defense program, 
the French could not afford it—just as they are economizing by 
crowding travellers into too few trains to save fuel—or whether, 
because of the Fiihrer’s celebrated love of peace, other countries 
were reluctant to send their treasures, the exhibition finally shown 
in Paris is composed of Persian art owned by France, or by French 
collectors. Even so, it is an historic exhibition, unique in the sense 
that it includes ninety-nine miniature paintings of the Schefer- 
Hariri MSS. of the 13th Century, said never before to have been 
exhibited to the general public. 

The exhibition was divided into two principal parts: 

First, the arts of the Sassanian period, or first Iranian Renais- 
sance, 226 to 651 A.D. 

Second, beginning with the second Iranian Renaissance—820 
to 1037 A.pD.—and then continuing through various phases of Per- 
sian art into the 18th Century. 

While each example of the Sassanian period shown was per- 
fect of its kind, the exhibition was not historically extensive 
enough to afford thorough study of the various influences on 
Persia’s art in relation to Persia’s own contribution. Thus, the 
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general impression was rather one of many different styles than of a 
fusion or an assimilation of the various influences. The patterns 
of the tissues seemed of the same civilization which wove the 
Coptic weavings I had seen in Egypt, except for a greater finesse 
in the Persian design and execution. In addition, there were 
fragments of sculpture in the familiar Hellenistic manner, reveal- 
ing the conquest of Persia by the Greeks. The heads on the coins, 
too, were a constant reminder of the proximity of Crete, Greece, 
and of the Persian conquest of Egypt—disclosed in the Cretan 
and archaic Greek heads bearing Egyptian headdresses, particu- 
larly the one of the head of a Queen resembling the Hellenistic 
Isis-Aphrodites in Alexandria’s museum. The extraordinary metal 
and cameo carvings seemed to me the most distinctly Persian. 
One carving, a Persian in armour, revealed to me that the faceless 
figure I had drawn in Alexandria, believing it an “abstraction” 
of some unknown barbarian, was in reality a Persian warrior 
come to conquer Egypt. 


Leaving this part of the exhibition, limited in relation to the 
accounts of the tremendous scope of the Leningrad one in 1935, 
which I had not seen, my single reflection while walking toward 
the miniatures was that Persia’s early pre-Mohammedan ties 
seemed to be all with the West, North and Northeast, and not 
at all with India. 

For,. because of the many wars fought on Persian soil, destroy- 
ing also most of the art found at each invasion, all theories as 
to the purity of an individual Persian art form remain theory. 
One’s feeling is that the Persia of the cameos and metals, and 
the Persia of its Second Renaissance, the feudal period of 820- 
1037 A.D., are of two completely different civilizations and peo- 
ples. Iran, under the domination of the Arabs—642 to 820 a.p.— 
probably suffered the same barbaric destruction which the con- 
temporary Arabs are trying so characteristically to inflict upon 


any creative life today—say in Palestine. It seems to me that after 
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the death of the Sassanian dynasty in 642 a.p. Persian art forms 
never again achieved the same powerful elegance. 

Historians and archaeologists are puzzled as to the change in 
Persian national art after the Sassanian dynasty. My belief is. 
that it is logical to assume that had it not been for the Crusades 
and the Mongol invasions that Persian art would have been 
strangled in the maze of Arab calligraphy and arabesque orna- 
ment. It is interesting to note that figure drawing, despite the 
Arabic-Mohammedan religious prohibition, became the principal 
art form of Persia. An explanation of this seeming paradox may 
be found in the inferior social status of the artist, who did not 
invariably sign himself ‘‘the humble” out of pure modesty. The 
fact, mentioned by some historians, would seem to be that in 
many instances the artists were Christians, or of other non- 
Mohammedan faiths, and so were not affected by this religious 
prohibition. This would also explain the Coptic and Byzantine 
forms in the early 13th Century Persian paintings: There is a 
freedom in these 13th Century illustrations which certainly did 
not grow out of Arabic culture. 


My own feeling is that an art travelling West had more life 
than an art travelling East. A Western country or civilization 
seems to gain an added force from the East, whereas an Eastern 
civilization adopts from the West only a kind of static acceptance 
of Western manner. Even Persia’s strength in art was not derived 
from its contact with Greece and Egypt to the West of it—but 
from Byzantium and China to the East of it. We have gained 
our strength in art from Europe to the East of us, not from our 
Western neighbor, Japan—as though the art of the world has a 
kind of line of life of its own, following the sun. 

But to get on with Persian art. To me, the mystery of the East 
is a creation of the restless Western mind. If one walks through 
the rooms of a museum, say the Metropolitan of New York, in 
which are hung paintings of the Byzantine, Italian, French, Flem- 
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ish, or Spanish schools of the 12th through 15th Centuries, and 
then comes into the rooms of the Persian and Indian paint- 
ings of the same period, the mystery of the East appears mundane 
indeed in juxtaposition to the agonizing passions of the West. 
Even the religious fanaticisms of the East seem tame in the face 
of the fanatical, fearsome line of Byzantium and the North coun- 
tries. Whether this agonized line of Christian and European art 
at the time of and after the Crusades was in part due to life in 
a temperate climate, with its stimulating contrasts of heat and 
cold, coming into conflict with inescapable teachings of eternal 
damnation and purgatory, must remain a question here. Yet 
Chinese painting is more akin in ecstasy to the spirit of Western 
art than it is to the Persian or Indian. I have in mind, for exam- 
ple, the Sung dynastic Paysages, or the Yuan (13th Century) 
“T’ Extase”’ in the Guimet Museum (Paris). In any Western paint- 
ing, depicting the martyrs, there is not only compassion but also 
a kind of fear displayed in the actual drawing by the artist—as 
though in the martyr to the faith the artist recognized himself. 
In the Persian or Indian paintings one never derives a sense of 
the artist’s compassion—or any passion. 


No doubt experts would disagree with my conclusions as to 
“influences’’—but, as I am not an historian and do not believe 
the continuity of an art form is necessarily ‘‘logical,” aesthetic 
impulses being what they are, I am concerned only with what is 
to be seen in the works, labelled Persian art. The historian sepa- 
rates “periods’—and then if there is evidence that works which 
“should” have been done in one period, say one hundred years 
later, already has been done previously, he is disturbed. But just 
as there are biological “sports” in nature, so there are “sports” 
in the arts, and individual artists have had and will have a way 
of ignoring orderly historical progression. Thus an artist who 
travelled on his own to China in 1220 a.p., or who saw Chinese 
paintings brought to Persia in 1220 a.p., did not have to wait for 
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a Mongolian invasion in 1258 a.p., when Bagdad fell, to be in- 
fluenced by Chinese art. A greater revolution in art can be pre- 
cipitated by what one artist “sees’—than by the invasion of one 
million Mongolians.. 

Until the present exhibition at the Paris Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale I had but one feeling about Persian art, namely, that it 
was superior to Indian art. By Indian art I meant the miniature 
paintings of the Mughal School. I had seen most of the museum 
collections of Europe and America, and in Egypt (Cairo), and 
some loan exhibitions from private collections. To me, the rela- 
tionship of these Mughal Indian miniatures to the Persian was 
somewhat similar to the relationship of Japanese painting to 
Chinese. In other words, my belief is that the Japanese and In- 
dian lines are both derivative, highly polished but without the 
sensitive, original flow of their masters; a copyist’s line. The first 
time I felt this was in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
where the miniatures are so subtly hung that, in viewing the Per- 
sian paintings, I suddenly felt the line had lost its spontaneity. I 
wondered what happened in Persia until, reading the sign, I 
learned the works were Mughal Indian. There may be protests 
against so sweeping a statement, and it can be argued that one 
can not judge the art of a country by the line of a few artists. I 
felt myself it was unfair. But since then the more I have seen 
of this Indian painting the more it seems to me that the line is 
derivative. It is a manufactured line—one which has not made 
itself but is the result of a theory. These Indian miniatures made 
it appear that the strength of Persia was its touch with the West 
and China—its weakness its contact with Mohammed. 


In this Persian exhibition the painting is divided in two parts, 
in two separate galleries. One passes through the room in which 
hang the 16th, 17th and 18th Century miniatures to reach the 
long gallery displaying the Bagdad school paintings of the 13th 
and early 14th Century. The first room’s treasures are badly 
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arranged—unusual in Paris—so that in a bad light one’s neck 
had to be craned to see the painted jewels studding the walls. 
Impatient for that first quick glance which gives one one’s bear- 
ings, I hastened into the long gallery containing the Bagdad 
School’s works. 

This Bagdad School resulted from the gathering together by 
the last Caliph, in the beginning of the 13th Century, of most 
of Persia’s workers in the arts and letters. Up to the 13th Century 
the history of Persian painting is extremely vague, to say the 
least, the principal relics being a few fragments of Byzantine and 
Coptic mosaics and frescoes. 

My first surprise was the difference in color in the works of 
this gallery, and in those of the 16th, 17th and 18th Century 
room. There was not the same jewelled spotting against a col- 
oured background associated with Persian painting. Instead it 
appeared as if the paintings of the figures, and their decorative 
trees or architecture, had been cut out and placed on the dark- 
ened, yellow manuscripts they were illustrating. The colours in 
the 13th Century are not as brilliant, and because of the vari- 
ous tones of the same colour used in painting the draperies there 
are no large flat colour surfaces. The reds are tones of vermilion- 
scarlet, with the bright edge off. One green seems a kind of 
grayed-emerald—it is possible time may have given this effect, as 
green is not too stable. Another pomegranate red, and a kind of 
magenta, were used—no purple, which seemed odd, at least not 
a royal purple. The foliage is of rich summer green, outlined 
with a darker shade of the same. The blues are variations in bril- 
liance and shade of the same blue—cobalt or ultramarine?—not 
being quite the same as the bright lapis-lazuli blue of the later 
miniatures. The yellow is what we know.as Indian yellow, rather 
than what we call Persian yellow. The sepia ink in which the 
script is written was also used as a wash. The lines of the figures 
are of that soft black known as Persian black, also crimson—the 


flesh outlines being in crimson, while eyes, brows, hair, some 
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drapery folds, are in black. There was no attempt at perspective 
except occasionally in the few steps leading to thrones. 

The paintings nearest the entrance to the long gallery are the 
illustrations of Hariri’s classic found in the Monastery of Saint- 
Waast. These are dated 1222-23 a.p. and at first glance the fig- 
ures appear to be Byzantine Saints relaxed from their religious 
exertions into a casual rhythm of daily life. Each one of these 
paintings, whatever the colours, is somehow blended, fused, in 
a kind of irradiated golden glow. 

The examples of this period I had seen previously were gen- 
erally single paintings, rather formal, more like the early Coptic 
paintings—and thus I was unprepared for such freeness in line. 
A kind of formalized unity is at first suggested because of the 
fairly uniform design of robes, turbans, beards, which last give 
the faces of the men a kind of similarity too. But after this first 
impression of cut-out-formality, one discovered that the treatment 
was unexpectedly naturalistic, with of course more than a nod 
towards Byzantium. 

I had expected that the line used in drawing the figures and 
the details would be a brush line, but upon examination it seems 
to me that wherever line is used it is made with a stiff point— 
either of wood or quill. In fact, the drawing line was the same 
as that used in the calligraphy. The straight lines are either free- 
hand or ruled—usually the latter, as there were apparently no 
theories as to how they should be drawn. My guess is that the 
very fine lines may have been done with the fine end of a quill— 
crow’s, probably. At any rate, it is easier to approximate the line 
that way than with the hair of a brush. 

The longer I looked at the drawings the more they became a 
kind of writing. It is this writing aspect which at once gives 
the drawings their characteristic style, and also prevents them 
from attaining to the highest realm of painting. My belief now 
is that Persian art never achieved the greatness of Chinese or 
Western art because its forms never became a separate art of 
painting. The paintings are essentially a kind of writing until 
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their decadence into the decorative line. This would or might 
follow with the Mohammedan prohibition against representation 
of human or animal form. There is no preoccupation with the 
exaltations of human life, or of the wonders of nature, in the 
paintings—these are considered in their literature. In the draw- 
ings of the men and women there is no attempt at form in the 
painter’s sense. The artist’s line, good as it is, is shaped as though 
he were writing about the figures. One can not say this of Chinese, 
Greek, Egyptian, or our own Western painting. And this ex- 
plains why, no matter how entranced one is by the fairy-tale 
charm of the Persian paintings, one always ends up unsatisfied, 
as with fairy-tales. 

Another first impression is that the Bagdad School paintings 
were tossed off in a free hand perfection. But examination dis- 
closes that the ‘‘free” lines were the final stage, and not the first 
flow from the artist’s brush or pen or quill—that, in fact, there 
were careful underlying drawings before the gouache was applied. 


Nevertheless, it is the collection of the 13th Century Bagdad 
School which makes the present Persian exhibition, in Paris, an 
especially important one. Of this spell-binding Bagdad group the 
paintings of Yaha Ibn Mahmoud Ibn Yahya Ibn Abi’l Hasan 
Kuwarriha al-Wasiti—it is one name!—otherwise and _ hereafter 
referred to here as Wasiti, are the cream. 

It is Wasiti of Wasit, who, in his illustrations for Les Séances 
de Hariri shows us not only scenes of the life of his time but Per- 
sian painting at its best during the 13th Century, and which laid 
the foundation of later Persian and Indian painting. Les Séances 
is a series of fifty narrations written by Hariri at the beginning 
of the 12th Century, which has become a classic of the Arab lan- 
guage. It is a picture of Arab life and thought of Hariri’s time. 

The central figure of Hariri’s chronicle is one Abou-Zayd, a 
kind of Mussulman Figaro, capable of adapting himself to any 


exigency of a wandering life. Abou-Zayd in many forms has con- 
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tinued to be a figure in Mohammedan art until this day. One 
can see him as a kind of Jimmy Durante-champion of the peo- 
ple in the Shadow-Puppet Theatre at the foot of the Acropolis 
in Athens. The Shadow Theatre itself is believed to have orig- 
inated in China’s Han period, 140 to 86 B.c., and is first recorded 
in Persia about the beginning of the 11th Century a.p. One notes 
with interest, therefore, that the drawings of the backgrounds 
for the Persian miniatures resemble very closely the effects on 
the screen of a Shadow Theatre, both in colour and in black out- 
line. One also remembers that the first stained glass of our West- 
ern world does not seem so very far removed in line. 

The principal paintings of the Bagdad School probably are the 
various artists’ illustrations for Hariri’s tales concerning Abou- 
Zayd. (The Schefer MSS. of Wasiti’s-Hariri illustrations, of the 
Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, now being exhibited for the first 
time, and the MSS. in the Asiatique Museum of Leningrad, con- 
tain the most complete groups of examples to be seen). 

Wasiti, the painter, seemed little concerned with religion— 
that was not what interested him in Byzantium. From his paint- 
ings one can tell to a degree what life was like in Bagdad. It was 
pretty much what life is in Mohammedan countries today. Wasiti 
and most Persian painters, seem faintly amused bystanders, even 
in the flattery of their Sultans. The Holy Crusades, the Mongol 
invasions, all the wars fought on Persian soil, seem to have caused 
no passionate outbursts pro or con. Instead the painters displayed 
a lively curiosity as to the latest fashions from China and Byzan- 
tium—a kind of “latest news from Paris.’’ One’s feeling inescap- 
ably is that Persian life went on in its own Mohammedan way 
through all the changes and influences that must have made some 
other kind of invisible impression. 

The calligraphic technique of the Persian artist has its most 
perfect form in the works of Wasiti. From his paintings one de- 
rives the curious sensation that if the colours were removed, 
leaving only the lines, the painting would be legible as Arabic 
script. Thus, in the work of this greatest artist of the Bagdad 
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School, can be studied simultaneously the strength and weakness 
of Persian painting. The Bibliothéque Nationale’s gallery of Bag- 
dad painting at first glance seems to have been the work of the 
same artist, because of the general palette of colour used. On 
closer examination one sees that in the earlier MSS. paintings 
of 1222 a.p. the colours more closely approximate Byzantine paint- 
ings in their simplicity. Fifteen years later (1237 A.D.) the Wasiti 
paintings display a far greater colour range within the same gen- 
eral palette. How much of the nuances in his paintings of the 
camels, for example, are due to Wasiti, and how much to the 
wear and tear of time is hard to tell. 

Using architecture as a decorative background to the scenes 
of familiar life, Wasiti tells us what interested the people of his 
time. Scenes of voyages—pilgrimages. In one caravan, Mecca- 
bound, over a ground covered with plants, the pilgrims are ap- 
parently making much noise with drums, rattles and horns. The 
slaves carry staffs, probably to be used in poking the camels. While 
pilgrims ride camels, soldiers ride horses and mules. In these pic- 
tured processions there never are any curious onlookers, as are 
to be seen in virtually all the other scenes. Yet what was surely 
an entire town of people seems to have turned out to watch a 
barber cut the hair of a man. Another discussion takes place in 
a slave market between the buyer and the seller—the latter holds 
the type of scales (for weighing the money) now defendu in 
France. His thumb is in one balance. In this painting, too, ap- 
pears one of the few veiled women—veiled rather in the manner 
seen today on Mohammedan women in Jugoslavia, as though the 
veil were drawn across the mouth and neck, not hanging, giving 
the effect one sees at times in the Tanagras. 

There are the literary discussions in gardens, stimulated by 
music, food and drink. In the scenes of schools pupils sit on the 
ground listening to two men in which the elder, symbolized by 
his white beard, always is obviously victorious, his triumphant 
moment being invariably portrayed. Sometimes, however, a young 


student, surely the Anarchist, has his opinion and is clamoring 
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for attention, which he does not get. There is a good deal of 
advice from father to son, with unsolicited opinions from on- 
looking friends. 

Few women are visible in the paintings of the Bagdad School, 
perhaps because the MSS. of Hariri is a series of masculine ad- 
ventures, and women are not expected to be spiritual in Moham- 
medan countries. There is no nonsense about the place and role 
of women. Most of the women shown are not veiled. In a paint- 
ing of a woman giving birth—the child apparently is being in- 
duced by a man reading a calligraphic talisman. 

Medical practices also were a preoccupation of the artist, and 
the picture of a fake doctor giving by “error” poison to the wife 
of the King of Ethiopia recalled the sceptical expression on the 
face of the doctor brewing cough medicine in the Metropolitan 
Museum’s miniature. 

In the painting of concubines—not by Wasiti—from the “Book 
of the Kings” (1320 to 1340 a.p.)—the Mongol influence is very 
marked, and this together with its Byzantine style results in a 
kind of Rimsky-Korsakoff elegance. The Western legend of the 
perfection of the Oriental concubine is given a rude shock by 
the fact that one Sultan had a room in his Harem hung with . 
pictures of ideal Houris for his concubines to study and imitate. 
From such asides one gathers that human beings did not always 
fit so readily into the beautiful patterns made for them by artists. 

I have said that I found few traces of Egypt in the Persian 
paintings, but I forgot to mention one outstanding exception, 
also by Wasiti. In his painting of the funeral cortége the figures 
rise out of a town identical to the many towns I have seen in 
Egypt, in which the only flower was the pink, petalled mosque, 
with palm plumes waving about its dome. In Egypt one felt 
that the towns had been there for centuries, and now one knew 
it. To make it complete, the gestures of the women mourning 
were identical to those in the frescoes of Thebes. And even the 
horsetail brushes used in Egypt today, against the sticky flies, are 
to be seen in the Persian paintings. 
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The groups of men seated against various typical architectural 
forms are exactly similar in composition to the groups seen now 
in Morocco and the Near East. You see them today seated in 
coffee houses, against the same red painted wood, some cross- 
legged on the ground, some on stools and some cross-legged on 
high banks, like shelves, for all the world like the early Persian 
paintings—except that when the hashish wears off they come to 
life, so long and quietly do they sit in “reflection.” What this 
“reflection” consists of these days no longer is a “mystery” to any 
Western following Mediterranean politics. 

The first visual connection I saw between China and Persia 
was visible in the Wasiti drawings numbered Folio 58 and 59. 
No. 58 is of the Governor of Rayy upon his balcony. No. 59 is 
of Abou-Zayd preaching in a mosque. What was interesting to 
me about this Chinese resemblance was that the Chinese style 
was used to depict Persian characters and was not, as one might 
imagine, a drawing of a Mongolian scene in Persia. These, as I 
already have remarked, were made about twenty-five years be- 
fore Bagdad’s downfall, but there already were Mongols in Bag- 
dad. 


Another section was devoted to the illustrations of the various 
MSS. of the Book of Kalilah and Dimnah, or the fables of Bid- 
pay. These are Arab versions of the original Sanskrit version 
written in India in the 3rd Century of our era. It was written 
to serve as a moral guide in the education of Indian princes and 
princesses, and was one of the sources of the fables of La Fontaine. 

The drawings are principally of animals, in an amusing decora- 
tive style, rather in a child’s story-book manner. These various 
MSS. range from 1220 to about 1350 a.p. They are perhaps the 
least interesting drawings of animals I have seen in Near Eastern 
art, chiefly because of the absence of feeling for form and move- 
ment. An idea of the weakness of animal drawings may perhaps 


be suggested if one speaks of charmingly drawn lions, tigers and 
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leopards. In one painting, of this group of fables, I came upon 
two figures of animals, with women’s heads, one of a bird, the 
other of a winged lion as a kind of sphinx. Each was identical 
to some Egyptian forms I had drawn in Cairo. 

In the illustrations for the books on Medicine we see further 
aspects of the life in Persia—or in all Arabian territory, as there 
is even a MSS. from Spain of the 12th Century, a treatise on 
plants. These Medical MSS. are generally on parchment instead 
of the fine paper of the Hariri MSS. of “Les Séances.” This paper 
is believed to have reached Persia from China via Turkestan. 

This exhibition of the Bagdad School comes to a close with a 
group of illustrations for Firdousi’s “Book of the Kings.” The 
illustrations for this MSS. are the work of many artists, but by 
this time, in 1330 A.D. one sees the firm hold Chinese art has taken in 
Persia. I do not believe the illustrations are the work of the 
Chinese themselves, because, again, of the point used. Rather 
are they the work of Persian artists under the spell of Chinese 
art. With the Chinese vogue, the clothes of the women also were 
affected and one sees paintings of Persian women in Chinese robes. 
Oddly enough, the method of painting used by the Chinese seems 
never to have been adopted. The Persian interest seems to have 
been in the style of the outside of Chinese form—the surface 
aspect. 

This may be refuted by authorities, but my belief, neverthe- 
less, is that the attitude of Persian painting never approached 
the Chinese attitude toward painting, despite the Chinese influ- 
ence of style. Bezad, the great painter of the 15th Century, is 
said by authorities to have freed Persian art from Chinese forms. 
Yet from what I have seen of his work (very little is proved ac- 
tually to be by him)—I believe that Bezad was the first Persian 
artist who actually caught the spirit of Chinese painting. This, 
and the painting from Italy of which—through Venice—word, and 
example, must have filtered into Persia, probably gave him his 
impetus. In, for example, a miniature from the Chester Beatty 
collection shown at the Metropolitan Museum a few years ago, 
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the nuances of its colour, the background, and the figures, are 
surely more closely related to China than are examples of the 
Timouride School (1369 to 1494 A.D.) in the “Birth of the Mongol 
Prince” shown at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Unfortunately, there were no examples of Bezad’s painting in 
this Paris exhibition, which ended with miniatures of the so well 
known Safavid epoch—1502 to 1705 A.p.—during which, after the 
16th Century firework burst of color and variety, the miniatures 
finally were polished into their 17th Century decline. 


In reviewing final impressions of this Persian exhibition one 
remembers the painting of China of the same period of the Bag- 
dad School—say, the Yuan period. Where in all Persian or In- 
dian art is there anything to compare in ecstasy to the Yuan 
painting, L’Extase, also in Paris. Or where, among all the Houris 
in the Persian miniatures is there a Beauty to compare with the 
Sung beauty at the Metropolitan. One may well wonder at the 
patience which made all the tiny miniature figures and paint- 
ings, but where, in all of Persian art, is there the elegance, 
grandeur and passion of the Chinese painters—or of the Renais- 
sance? All the great art periods had a feeling for both the world’s 
physical and spiritual exaltations and terrors, and for form. The 
two seem always to go together. 

Directly one leaves the exhibition of Persian painting it falls 
to pieces crushed by the art of China, Greece and Byzantium, with 
Egypt looking on. Despite the gold leaf and the suggested luxu- 
ries of Persian life, Persian painting reveals no passion or elegance. 
The Greeks, Chinese, Egyptians, the Renaissance, had both. The 
limitless variations of Mohammedan design weary one with their 
monotonous charm. To me, it seems that Persian strength was 
born of the fusion of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Byzantium, China 
and Greece, and its weakness from Mohammed. That is, as the 
fusion of bloods thinned in time into a kind of Mohammedan 
purity, the art of Persia thinned and died, from a kind of aesthetic 
sugar-sickness. 
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Persian art does not ‘‘advance” in our Western sense. No new 
peaks are ascended. It is like the arabesque of Mohammedan 
music—it progresses by becoming more and more involved in a 
stationary position. There are no new adventures, experiments, 
discoveries, mistakes, excitements. The axis of the art is always 
traditionalism, just as in the illustrations showing discussions in 
schools or gardens, the oldest man is always right. In all my con- 
tacts with Mohammedan art forms I find myself ending up with 
the same conclusion concerning its form—that it is fundamentally 
an art of arabesque decorativeness. I already have reported this 
in discussing Mohammedan music in my book First Person Plural 
and take the liberty of quoting a sentence. “It sounds like music 
which has come from a long way in time without having ac- 
quired anything but polish.” In Mohammedan forms one finds 
oneself entangled in a maze which always ends, as it begins, at 
the same point. And at that point, it is always a relief to think 
of, say, Mozart. There is no virtue in the Mohammedan “‘limit- 
less varieties” of design. Examined closely, for all their flowery 
trimmings, the themes are commonplace. We have a limitless 
improviser in Mozart, but there is nothing literal in what he has 
to say. 

The contention that the standards of the West must not be 
applied to the art forms of the East works both ways, and is pos- 
sible only of acquiescence if one can wipe out the memory of 
Western culture. Adolf Hitler, thus, by the process of reductio ad 
absurdum, would become the perfect spectator of Eastern art. 
Aesthetically, how can there be a special standard for the art of 
East or West, ancient or contemporary? After all, art of whatever 
period has been made by human beings. Religion and climate 
may condition art forms as to theme and symbol, but the aesthetic 
forms, however varied, are human. I know of no art forms made 
by animals. 

I have seen much of the art of the North, South, East and West 
—and I stake my faith on the West. 
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THE TRADITIONAL CONCEPTION OF 
IDEAL PORTRAITURE 


Tue Indian Sukranitisdra (IV.4.76) praises the making of divine 
images in accordance with canonical prescription, and condemns the 
portrayal of human likenesses as “not heaven-ward leading.” ‘The 
well known Cambodian and Javanese practise of erecting statues of 
deified ancestors in the likeness of divine images is in perfect agree- 
ment with this pronouncement. It can readily be inferred from the 
text of the Pratimdnataka (II1.5), where Bharata, visiting an ancestral 
chapel, is unable to recognize the effigies of his own parents, at the 
same time that he exclaims at the perfection of the workmanship 
and feels the moving power of the figures, that here too in India 
proper it must have been rather the deified man than the man as he 
had been on earth that was represented in the effigies. ‘There are still 
extant, moreover, numerous later Indian votive bronze statuettes, 
which are specifically “portraits” of such and such a donor, and yet 
cannot be distinguished, or scarcely distinguished, from divine images; 
as well as others in which the intention to represent a human being 
is evident, but the facial expression is altogether that of a type, without 
individual peculiarities. On the other hand, in the dramatic literature, 
there is an abundance of detailed references to a secular art of por- 
traiture in which a real likeness to the living subject was essential to 
the social, and largely erotic, purpose of the work. 

It is quite evident, then, that in India we have to take account of 
two quite different kinds of portraiture, respectively posthumous, 
hieratic, and ideal on the one hand, and taken from life, profane, 
and sentimental on the other. We shall find that there existed in 
Europe also a corresponding tradition of ideal portraiture, of which 
full account must be taken if we are to understand the underlying 
significance of facial expression in mediaeval Christian art. Before going 
on to the European sources, however, we shall refer to two other 
Indian texts in which a distinction is drawn between the appearance 
of the man on the one hand, and on the other the interior image 
of the very man invisible to the physical eye but accessible to the eye of 
contemplation. ‘The relation between the outward appearance and 
the interior image is analogous to that between the aesthetic surfaces 
of an actual painting and “the picture that is not in the colours” 
(Lankdvatara Sitra, I1.112-114). 
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A distinction between the looking-glass image and the veritable 
spiritual-essence of the man is sharply drawn in the Chandogya 
Upanisad VIII.8.5, where the question is posed of the nature of the 
spiritual-essence, or very Self (dtman), in a dialogue between the 
Progenitor, the Angel Indra and the Titan Virocana. The Progenitor 
asks the two latter to adorn themselves as best they can, and to con- 
sider their reflection in a bowl of water. “What do you see?” “We see 
ourselves just as we are, with all our adornments,” they reply. “That 
is the spiritual-essence (atman), that is the immortal, that is God,” 
he tells them, meaning that what they see is a form in the image and 
likeness of deity.* Indra and Virocana, however, understand that the 
outward aspect and the spiritual-essence of the man are one and the 
same thing, and they go away satisfied with this nothing-more-ish 
(ndsttka) conclusion.+ The Progenitor watches them as they go, and 
remarks, “They have gone away without understanding, without 
having known the very Self. Whoever has such an understanding as 
theirs, whether Angel or Titan, must perish.” Indra, however, is not 
finally satisfied, and returns for further instruction; he finally learns 
that this body (i.e. body with sensitive consciousness, or “soul’’) is 
mortal and in the power of death, but that it is the “standing-ground” 
of the immortal spiritual-essence (diman), the veritable knowing 
subject. It is, in fact, the whole burden of the Upanisads and Bhagavad 
Gita to distinguish in this way the Spirit from the body-and-soul, 
the Knower of the Field from the field itself; just as also in Christi- 
anity, ““The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, extending even unto the sundering of soul from 
spirit” (Heb.IV.12). 

In the Uttaratantra of Maitreya, 88-91 there is a Parable of the 
Painters, illustrating what is meant by the realisation of the whole 
transcendent person of the Buddha (the whole painting) by means of 
a transformative constitution of all its parts (the various members of 
the painted representation): it is, then, a question of ideal portraiture 


* The Progenitor’s answer may be compared to the Buddha’s when he says “He 
who sees the Word sees Me” (Sam. Nikdya, III.120), and Christ’s when he says that 
“He who sees Me, sees the Father” (John XIV.g), where it is not meant in either 
case that what is actually and physically heard or seen is the “Me” or the “Father” 
intended. 

+ The same image recurs in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, II.2.8-9: the ignorant Doctor 
Gargya worships the person reflected in the wate. or in a mirror, ie., his own 
person, and is corrected by the gnostic Ajatasatru who says that he worships the 
Person in a likeness and as the Refulgent, who is the archetype of the image, not 
as seen in physical waters or mirrors, but in the heart. 
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and the likeness of a “mystical body.” There can be little doubt, in- 
deed, that the reference in stanza 89 is to the occasion on which, as 
related in the Divydvadana, Ch. XXXVII, Rudrayana desires a por- 
trait of the Buddha, and summons his court painters, who, however, 
are unable to “grasp” the Buddha’s likeness; and the Buddha then 
projects his “outline” or “shadow” on the canvas, instructing the 
painters to fill it in with colours. We cite now the Uttaratantra pas- 
sage from Obermiller’s version in Acta Orientalia, vol. IX, pp. 208-209: 
88. Suppose there were some painters, 
Skilful (in painting) various (parts of the body), 
And each of them, knowing his own special member, 
Would not be able (to paint) the rest. 
89. (Suppose then) a mighty king would bid to them— 
On this (cloth) ye all must draw my portrait,— 
And hand the cloth to them with this commandment. 
And (the painters) having heard (his word), 
Would start their work of painting. 
go. (Suppose again), of these painters engaged in the work, 
One should go abroad and, owing to his absence, 
Their number being incomplete, the portrait 
Could not be accomplished in all its parts. 
gi. The painters who are meant here 
Are Charity, Morals, Patience, and the rest, 
And that which is the highest point of excellence, 
The essence of all relative entities—this is the picture. 
“The picture,” viz. “that is not in the colours,” to repeat our citation 
from the Lankdvatara Sitra. 

We are now in a position to consider the European parallels. The 
fundamental distinction between the outward appearance and in- 
ward reality of the enlightened, and in this case specifically initiated 
Hermes (who is really no more than the Buddha or Christ in the last 
analysis merely this or that man but the Universal Man and forma 
humanitatis) is made in the Corpus Hermeticum, lib. XIII (Scott, 
Hermetica, 1.241); in a dialogue between Hermes and his son Asclepius, 
who is himself about to be, but has not yet been, “born again”, Hermes 


denies that Asclepius, who is actually looking at his father, can really 
see him. He says: 


“TI see that by God’s mercy there has come to be in me a form 
which is not fashioned out of matter. . ... I am not now the man 


I was; I have been born again in Mind (vote = Skr. manas), and 
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the bodily shape which was mine before has been put away from 
me. I am no longer an object coloured and tangible; a thing of 
spatial dimensions; I am now alien to all this, and to all that you 
perceive when you gaze with bodily eyesight. To such eyes as 
yours, my son, J am not now visible.” * 


The whole point of view is similar to that of the Chandogya Upan- 
isad cited above, where in the same way a sharp distinction is made 
between the spiritually essential person and the empirical ego: and 
it is significant that the as yet unregenerated Asclepius (like Bharata in 
the Pratimanataka) fails to recognize his own father in this spiritual 
image of which he speaks. 

When now in John XIV.g Christ says “He that hath seen Me, hath 
seen the Father,” it is very evident that in the same way “Me” does 
not mean the outward and physically visible and tangible man Jesus 
whom all men could see with their bodily eyes, but rather that spirit- 
ual essence of which he speaks when he also says “I and my Father 
are one.” 

We come next to a long but very significant passage in the Apoc- 
ryphal Acts of John, 26-29 (M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment, ed. 1926, pp. 232-234). Here Lycomedes, who has just been 
raised from the dead by the mediation of John, summons his friend, 
a skilful painter, that he may “possess him (John) in a portrait.” 
Unknown to John, the painter makes an outline, and on the next 
day filling it in with colours, presents the portrait to Lycomedes, who 
“set it up in his own bedchamber and hung it with garlands,” and 
spent much of his time with it. John now, who has never seen himself 
in a mirror, goes into the chamber and ‘sees there “the portrait of an 
old man crowned with garlands, and lamps and altars set before it.” 
He asks what all this means: “Can it be one of thy gods that is painted 
here? for I see that thou art still living in heathen fashion.” Lycomedes 
answers, ‘““My only God is he who raised me up from death with my 
wife: but if, next to that God, it is right that men who have benefited 
us should be called gods—it is thou, father, whom I have had painted 
in that portrait, whom I crown and love and reverence as having 
become my good guide.” Then Lycomedes brings him a mirror: 


“And when he had seen himself in the mirror and looked 
earnestly at the portrait, he said: As the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, 
*In the same way, neither men nor gods can see the Buddha as he really is 


(Sarmyutta Nikdya, 1.23): those who see or hear him physically do not really see or 
hear him at all (Vajracchedika Sutra, XXV1). 
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the portrait is like me: yet not like’me, child, but like my fleshly 
image; for if this painter, who hath imitated this my face, desireth 
to draw (the very) me in a portrait, he will be at a loss (needing 
more than) the colours that are now given to thee, and boards 
and plaster (?) and glue (?), and the position of my shape, and old 
age and youth and all things that are seen with the eye. 

“But do thou become for me a good painter, Lycomedes. Thou 
hast colours which he giveth thee through me, who painteth all 
of us for himself, even Jesus, who knoweth the shapes and appear- 
ances and postures and dispositions and types of our souls. And 
the colours wherewith I bid thee paint are these: faith in God, 
knowledge, godly fear, friendship, communion, meekness, kind- 
ness, brotherly love, purity, simplicity, tranquillity, fearlessness, 
grieflessness, sobriety, and the whole band of colours that painteth 
the likeness of thy soul, and even now raiseth up thy members 
that were cast down, and levelleth them that were lifted up, and 
tendeth thy bruises, and healeth thy wounds, and ordereth thine 
hair that was disarranged, and washeth thy face, and chasteneth 
thine eyes, and purgeth thy bowels, and emptieth thy belly, and 
cutteth off that which is beneath it; and in a word, when the 
whole company and mingling of such colours is come together, 
into thy soul, it shall present it to our Lord Jesus Christ un- 
daunted, whole,* and firm of shape. But this that thou has now 
done is childish and imperfect: thou hast drawn a dead likeness 
of the dead.” 


It is unmistakably the same point of view that we find again in 
Eckhart, who remarks that “Any face thrown on a mirror is, willy- 
nilly, imaged therein. But its nature does not appear in the looking- 
glass image: only the mouth, nose, and eyes, just the features, are 
seen in the mirror” (Evans ed. I.51); and again, “My looks are not 
my nature, they are the accidents of nature. . . . To find nature her- 
self all her likenesses have to be shattered and the further in the 
nearer the actual things” (ib. I.g4 and 259); “According to philos- 
ophers, to make a portrait of a man one must not copy Conrad nor 
yet Henry. For if it be like Conrad or like Henry it will not recall the 
man, but will remind one of Conrad or Henry . . . given the knowl- 
edge and the art, one could do Conrad to the life, the very image of 


* The editor adds within brackets: “unsmoothed.” The meaning may be that 
the living portrait will not be, like the picture, something that has been flattened 
out, as it were. 
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him. Now God both will and can: he made thee like unto himself, the 
very image of himself” (ib. 128): “If I paint my likeness on the wall, 
he who sees the likeness is not seeing me; but anyone who sees me sees 
my likeness and not my likeness merely but my child” (ib. 408); for 
“the more and the more clearly God’s image shows in man the more 
evidently God is born in him. And by God’s eternal birth in him we 
understand that his image stands fully revealed” (ib. 157). Nor is this 
merely a matter of human representation: “The most trivial thing 
perceived in God, a flower for example as espied in God, would be a 
thing more perfect than the universe” (b. 206): “any flea as it is in 
God is nobler than the highest of the angels in himself” (/b. 240). 
And finally, “Creatures all come into my mind and are rational in 
me. I alone prepare all creatures to return to God . . . I alone take 
all creatures out of their sense and make them one in me” (ib. 143),— 
that is to say in that human nature that has nothing to do with time. 

“Intellect’s substance is essence, not accident” (ib. 17): “will enjoys 
things as they are in themselves, whereas intellect enjoys them as they 
are in it” (2b. 394); “the intellect is higher than the will” (7b. 213). In 
the face of this tradition of an ideal portrayal (ideal, of course, in the 
philosophical sense, that of Augustine when he says that it is by their 
ideas that we judge of what things ought to be like) can we wonder at 
the intellectual and impersonal character of Oriental and mediaeval 
Christian art, in which the form is all important, and the figuration 
irrelevant? If Jitta-Zadoks says of the tomb effigies of the twelfth 
century that “These statues first represented the deceased not as he 
actually appeared at death (nor, we may add, as he actually appeared 
in life) but as he hoped and trusted to be on the day of Judgment. 
This . . . is apparent in the pure and happy expression of all the 
equally youthful faces which have lost every trace of individuality” 
(Ancestral Portraiture in Rome, 1932, p. 92): if the Crucifixion, 
appearing in Christian art soon after the fourth century, had been at 
first and throughout the ages of faith an eminent symbol of the 
triumph over death, in which “les yeux sont ouverts et l’attitude ne 
trahit aucune expression de douleur,” and the figure is really that of 
a crowned King “gardant sur l’instrument de son supplice toute la 
majesté d’un Dieu” (Bréhier, L’Art Chrétien, 1928, pp. 81, 335): and 
if on the other hand from the thirteenth century onwards it was less 
and less “how the dead would perhaps appear one day but how they had 
actually appeared in life (that) was considered important. More or 
less likeness was now wanted (and) ... as the last consequence of 
this demand for exact likeness the death mask, taken from the actual 
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features, made its appearance” (Jitta-Zadoks, loc. cit. pp. 92 f); if “Des 
la fin du XIII° siécle . . . l'art cherche moins a instruire qu’a mouvoir 
par le developpement qu'il donne aux épisodes les plus douloureux 
de la Passion . . . le Christ n’ouvre plus les yeux; il est mort sur la 
croix; son corps décharné, dont on apercoit les os, n’est plus retenu que 
par les deux bras . . . la téte tombe tristement sur la poitrine. C’est 
au début du XIII® siécle que cette vision tragique apparait sur des 
peintures italiennes et, bien que l’ancienne figure du Christ vivant 
sur la croix se soit conservée encore quelque temps, elle a fini par 
céder le pas 4 la nouvelle création . . . Ou voit quelle distance sépare 
ce Christ humanisé des figures nobles et sereines qu’avaient conques 
les artistes francais du XIII° siécle” (Bréhier, loc. cit. pp. 10, 336, 328); if 
the same thing can be recognized in the contemporary conversion of 
epic to romance, and generally in a reversal of the doctrine of the 
superiority of contemplation to action, and in a turning away from 
experience to experimentation; if the form is now conquered by the 
figure, the intellect subordinated to the will, if the likeness of the 
dead now takes the place of the image of the living principle, this 
extroversion and declension of the European consciousness (for which 
no parallel can be adduced in Asia before the nineteenth century) 
implies the triumph of another kind of man who could not, in fact, 
to quote the prescient and bitter words of St. Thomas, “think of any- 
thing nobler than bodies” (Sum. Theol. 1.1.9),—our kind of man. 
Whereas it had been regarded as the splendor of truth that it “ex- 
tended even to the sundering of soul from spirit” (Heb. IV. 12), and 
the proper man had been required to “hate his own soul” (Luke, XIV. 
26), and taught that man’s perfection depended upon a “last death 
of the soul” (Eckhart, Ruysbroeck), man had now embarked upon the 
way that was to lead him to—psychology and spiritualism, and the 
fetishistic worship of “aesthetic surfaces.” 

It is not our present intention to speak of the Truth: our current 
disciplines are interested less in Truth than in what opinions men 
have entertained at various times, less interested in the Philosophia 
Perennis than in the “history of philosophy.” We shall only remark 
that the common expression according to which it is said that with the 
Renaissance interest shifted from the future to a present life * is a 
misleading half-truth; the larger truth is that interest shifted from an 
inner presence to an outer present, from the spiritual essence of the 


“It is not without interest to observe a reflection of this point of view in our 
willingness to exhaust and destroy the material resources of the earth for the sake 
of present advantage and without regard to the needs of future generations. 
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very Man to the accidents of his sensitive outer ego, and that whereas 
it had been held that the very Man was literally capable of all things, 
the stature of this man was now to be reduced to that of a refined 
and sensitive animal, whose behaviourism should depend, like that of 
any other animal, on a merely estimative knowledge. It is the former 
Man, the God, that was to be represented in the ideal portrait 
envisaged by tradition; the latter and animal-man that is represented 
in our art. 

The impersonality and serenity of mediaeval Christian and Asiatic 
art, its facies, so to speak, are precisely what such texts as we have cited 
might have led us to expect. We cannot pretend really to have under- 
stood such arts as these, merely from the provincial standpoint of our 
own humanism. The mediaeval and Asiatic artists did not observe; 
they were required to be what they would represent, whether in 
motion or at rest. How can we propose to ourselves to judge these arts 
from a point of view connected historically with the use of death 
masks and nowadays with the posed model and the study of nature as 
still life (“nature morte’)? It would be idle to attempt to bridge the 
gulf between our art and that of mediaeval Europe and of Asia by the 
postulation of a common interest in “art,” just as it would be idle to 
attempt to bridge the gulf between our own and Christian or Asiatic 
religion by the postulation of a common interest in ethics. 

Iconography is the constant essence, style the variable accident of 
art. All traditional art can be reduced to theology,* or is, in other 
words, dispositive to a reception of truth, by original intention; its 
symbolism, in the phrase of Emile Male “a calculus,” is the technical 
language of a quest. To repeat these formulae merely as art forms 
without reference is to substitute a mimicry for a mimesis; to repeat 
them merely for their vaguely emotive values puts them into a cate- 
gory with the “blessed word, Mesopotamia,” to which most of our 
inherited “design” has long since been relegated. We cannot be said 
really to have known these forms by a merely formal analysis and apart 
from a knowledge of their application, which implies an environ- 
ment both physical and psychic. Works of traditional art are, as we 
said, bound up with a technique of pursuit; and as Mallinowski has 
very pertinently expressed it, “Technical language, in matters of prac- 
tical pursuit, acquires a meaning only through personal participation 


* “Reduced” does not, of course bear here its vernacular meaning of “diminished,” 
but the etymological and technical value of “led back” as one leads back to or 
refers to its source what had been educed from it, as from that in which it subsists 
more eminently. 
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in this type of pursuit.” The patron, as Plato held, is the true judge 
of art; we can only understand to the extent that we are able to 
identify ourselves with the Mediaeval and Asiatic patron and artist in 
whom the final and the formal causes of the work subsisted, and 
whose knowledge was therefore, not as ours is, derivative and acci- 
dental, but essential and original. 
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Mary with the Child— 
of Leonardo, in the Pinakothek, Munich 


Berore me, the photo of the Mary with the child of Leonardo, 
and having seen this picture several times I am amazed at its 
aliveness, springing forth at one as waters from the spring, in 
contrast to the general vacuity and hum-drum of museum emo- 
tion. 

You get stiff joints in museums as any one knows who attempts 
to navigate them, and of course I am thinking most of all of 
the Uffizi, nothing but braziers over which the guard may warm 
his hands to keep them from freezing and you having not the 
same privilege cannot enjoy the same benefits, but you have in 
another sense the advantage over him, because you may go out 
into the open air which no matter how cold it is, is warmer than 
the congealed and dead air of museum halls. 

There are aspects of this picture that confuse since one does 
not expect to find Leonardo thinking like that, as in the face 
of the madonna, all other ideas in the picture being typical, and 
those strange mountains out of the four round-arched windows, 
the kind of vista out of which little but discomfort can come 
since one cannot learn exactly where the place is, and among 
whose valleys and crevices flood, tornado, the sudden pressure 
of glaciers all ominous and foreboding, where the imagination 
functions stronger than anywhere else in the picture, as if to 
represent the fatigue of the world in the attempt to struggle with 
the divine idea, that strange austere wisdom which seems always 
to reside in the appearances of nature, and probably because we 
ourselves being foolish, all things else in nature look more in- 
telligent than we because they act so, those strange appearances 
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that come to the surface at times as if to terrify the world into 
a state of recognition. 

Is the face of the mother in this case meant to represent noth- 
ing else but the state of purity that there should be nothing to 
testify that she has even been visited by the famed miracle, rather 
like peasant in some ways she is dressed lavishly for occasion when 
everything else in the picture seems so ultra Leonardo—it is dif- 
ficult to reconcile this empty face to all the rest, and since her 
eyes are forever downcast or gazing only at the carnation in her 
hand which the infant seems infant-like to crave, reaching as it 
is toward the dark red flower, or was she meant to represent young 
beauty so completely that human sense is not necessary to be felt, 
since she can in no way seem to come in contact with the human, 
touchable world? 

We see all her garments flaming as it were with the colours 
of new wines from the hills, or of substances hidden in the sub- 
terranean recesses of the earth where strangely enough this splen- 
dour functions in the dark, nothing at all to explain as in the 
case of those bodies that live deep beneath the surface of the sea, 
nothing to explain why bodies should be made so mystifyingly 
beautiful, shedding light everywhere as in cathedral windows 
where the afternoon light seeks so devoutly to break through. 

There are the hues of ripened grain in these garments, and of 
those other wines which seem to imprison the substance of the 
sun itself and which take on a kind of synchronous cadence as 
the light falls through them, drenched with the best and richest 
notions of special afternoons. 

Most disconcerting of all is the gleam in the eyes of the child 
which have or seem to have taken portions of skies for their in- 
heritance, the light that shines even on worlds forsaken by in- 
estimable armies of little infants all seeking credulity of them- 
selves, all this opposed to the calm wisdom of the centuries as 
depicted by the mountains in the untouchable distance beyond 
the head of Mary who perhaps awaits enlightenment more from 
them than from any other object or symbol. 
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There are strange starlike flowers in a vase of spun glass in 
the lower right corner, white and brown leaves and flowers, with 
a lone, isolated one of blue among them, reaching as it were for 
its complexion to the mountain peaks whose attenuated pyramids 
are built of aspiration chiefly. 

The child is like any other child of earth, of any earth mother, 
a child any mother at all would be proud to bear and call her 
own, it is warm with the new milk of a divine gratuity, its flesh 
is vibrant with innocence, smiling at the great areas of its first 
impressions, the fingers of the left hand about to reach for the 
carnation, and the livingness of the colour of her robes, and 
those of the right hand are aspiring for familiarity with the great 
jewel at the bosom of the awakening Mary. This Mary is not 
one who is ready for her peculiar and sacred burdens for she 
would not in her present condition understand them, and would 
be baffled by their simplicity, it is a Mary in a separate world 
where all is about to be forgiven, and only the best things of a 
suffering moment remembered. 

It is in the hand that you discover the confidence in a world 
she does not know, a world that will give her great occupations 
and great surprises and many domestic difficulties while the eyes 
are waiting for courage to lift themselves and look squarely upon 
what awful thing there is to face. 

Here, Mary is the idea that out of purity in her and the child 
will come the one real purity, therefore she is not a woman in 
the ordinary sense, but like the rest of us also, merely an idea, 
and no emotions are revealed in this countenance of hers, and 
coils and folds of her hair are as if chiseled by a goldsmith, and 
are in reality sharp traceries of the true thing. 

As an idea therefore, this Mary is a realized perfection, she 
is young, girlish, acutely aware of her innocence and it is as if 
the crisp mountains in the distance send toward her their glacial 
recognition. 

The scene in the distance is cousin germane to the one be- 
hind the head of the Gioconda, of which much too much has been 
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made, save that the river is here but a whisper, there is less 
turbulence in the waters, probably because here there is more 
natural confidence in a plain world, perhaps even less alarmed 
since the lady of the case inspires confidence which the other 
does not. 

It is the child that holds the attention in this picture, because 
of an almost mystical, at least an utterly clairvoyant appearance 
in the eyes, it seems to know by vision all that it was sent into 
this world for and is making early preparation for the ordeal, 
and yet—like all little children it is confused and confident in 
the same breath, because the new-born spirit knows inevitably 
the strength of the spirit and of its sacred and tragic ordeal to 
come, and a kind of beguiling preparedness is touchingly in evi- 
dence, and the hues of Mary’s robes, are the images of divine and 
abundant fruition. 


Memling Portraits 


I am perusing a little book of illustrations of the work of this 
“Fra Angelico of.the North” as he has been called. This may per- 
haps apply somewhat to the religious type of picture which he 
painted and certainly like all others, as a commission for which 
he got well paid, and if the sacredest of characters could see them- 
selves as they have been painted by the great artists they would 
have the most unbelievable shock of their sacred lives, for no 
matter what the Christ may have looked like, and his sacred 
Mother also, they never could have looked like any of these de- 
pictions, and so it is sort of to excuse this flattering appellation, 
since Memling was not a profoundly religious painter, such as 
the great Fra Angelico was, unless the Flemish soul is by nature 
of the shyer and more evasive sort, and I doubt it. 

It is natural for me to think of two names in association with 
each other, each being rapturous victims of the same idea, and 
that is the Yorkshire mystic Richard Rolle, and the Fra Angelico. 
You will not find in Memling as a religious painter any such 
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element of “Glory Glory” as is to be found in every stroke of 
the holy Angelico for he was distinctly illuminated, and it is very 
much to be doubted if Memling was, but in this case the illumina- 
tion comes in purely in the field of the intellect for no one has 
ever seen life as accurately and with the same fullness of under- 
standing unless of course it is Albrecht Diirer in that all but un- 
believable portrait of himself. 

Memling endears himself to us, or better to say he excites us 
by his unrivalled power to see the all in all of everything from 
the purely physical standpoint, he saw with the eye of an in- 
spired camera, everything there was to see down to the last milli- 
meter of observation. 

When it comes to religiosity in painting, is it not singular that 
both Fra Angelico and Blake should have presented Christ in 
unmistakable womanly form, and go for this idea chiefly to the 
drawing of the “Ascension” of Blake, for nothing could pos- 
sibly be more female in appearance, or is it as some who think 
deeply on the subject of the soul believe the soul itself to be the 
feminine aspect. 

I am driven in this thought across the bridge over the Arno 
above the Via Tuornaboni, entering the church of the Carmine 
once again, to see the amazing expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
the garden, and from that to the at least for me, only plausible 
Christ figure in the “Tribute Money’ fresco of Massaccio, and I 
think it is safe to say that it is the only completely denationalized 
and spiritually rationalized pictural concept of Christ in the 
whole range of religious painting, and is there a human being 
living who can ever believe the awful and indeed preposterous 
Christ of Rubens in that breath-taking performance of Rubens’ 
Crucifixion in the Cathedral of Antwerp, which you may now 
only see by dropping a coin in someone’s hand, or am I wrong 
in saying that you even buy a ticket, and with the turning in of 
this, the curtain is drawn, an extraordinary peep show in any 
event, but as for religious feeling not a trace, for it is theatrical- 
esthetic to the last, and Christ no matter how you think he might 
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have looked, could never in the width of this world have looked 
like a Flemish butcher. 

As a whole religious pictures are never convincing as works 
produced by the devotion of the spirit, as it was a commerce 
exactly as the religious imagery of the churches of today are a 
commerce, the difference lying of course in the fact that they 
were great works of art. 

And so it is not Memling the religious painter that we admire 
most, but Memling the incredible observer of human forms, and 
quite often revealer of inner states of being, and it is to these 
portraits of his that I turn for pleasure and hurry as speedily 
as possible from his sickly and unbelievable Pieta, since no one 
looking like that could possibly have been the instrument of the 
desired salvation of the world, utterly and completely androgy- 
nous as it is. 

That Memling’s spirit was a highly refined one, every one of 
his works bear distinguished trace, and he comes closer to the 
condition of pure religious feeling than most of the painters who 
were completely preoccupied with these thoughts and images 
and yet he was no match at all for the refined and devout soul 
of Angelico whose works breathe of the very heaven that he 
knew he saw, the very light of which penetrated through him 
like the light from a perfect place. 

Coming to the portraits, it seems as if Memling struck his by 
far highest note there, because it is his truest note, and for proof 
of this one must turn to the unrivalled portraits of Tomaso Por- 
tinari and his wife, and the two even greater renderings of Guil- 
laume Moreel and that of his wife Barbara de Vlaenderburg, 
and there is a humanism in the faces that even exceeds Diirer in 
this respect, since they are warm with human emotions and all 
but palpitate before you, gently. 

These portraits leave nothing to be desired, there is nothing 
left to improve on, they are perfect examples of things seen 
and rendered completely as seen, plus that peculiar gift of the 
imagination which makes them members of a universal world. 
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It is quite probable that a northerner’s response to the Memling 
type of understanding, because it is cool, concise, simple and 
true, wants no romantic or theatric embellishments, and in the 
case of the Memling portraits everyone of the personages seems 
about to speak some simple conviction, but carefully so as not 
to disturb a world which has no time or patience for its plain 
secret. 

As for the portrait of Barbara de Vlaenderburg, where in all 
art will you find a more precise and subtle rendering of the femi- 
nine spirit, with the veil over it which sort of seems to half shield 
the lady from the world, and yet to let in by recommendation 
some of its less awful confidences. 

The curious egg-shell texture of the Memling Flesh reminds 
one of the chinese notion of physical surfaces, and if the colour 
never rises beyond a fairly resonant monochrome, there is always 
the idea that it lives its own life and carries on its own private 
tradition. 

There is unending refinement in Memling and a peculiar and 
very personal force, but the force comes from within, and is the 
force of life lived and understood as well as believed. And so it 
seems as if Memling might simply be called the genius in visual 
logic, since all of his forms, lines, and tones are rationalized into 
one completely and haunting whole. 

The people of Memling’s pictures leave no trace of their vul- 
garities, and could they have been any more devout than the 
average comfortable citizen, and isn’t it perhaps in the end the 
same old weakness of human nature to want to have its best face 
put forward, but as they pass through the alchemical crucible of 
Memling, they come out good and pure and kind, and beneficent 
and that is likely what they were happy to pay for. It is with 
Memling in a sense, as if life flowed by rather as a vision from 
a clear window than as a touchable and embraceable thing, the 
actuality of the reflection upon the glass of the prescribed window 
being more actual than the object itself would be, which is the 
quality of magical suspense created by the imagination. 
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That Memling gave nearly all of his sitters praying attitudes is 
due surely to the fact that he liked hands in this position, for 
in this position hands may hold counsel in their own right and 
feel free to keep from the world their impulsive intentions. 
Memling was certainly one of the greatest and most scientific of 
observers, and probably no more defective in his power to convey 
the religious sense, than most of the masters that preceded or fol- 
lowed him. 

It is the portraits alone that I wish to acclaim. 


Thinking of Gaston Lachaise 


Lachaise was that singular being of today and of yesterday, the 
worshipper of beauty, he thought of nothing else, beauty was his 
meat and bread, it was his breath and his music, it was the image 
that traversed his dreams, and troubled his sleep, it was his vital 
and immortal energy. 

Lachaise was unquestionably the true artist, he was the sculptor 
of the joyous moment, there are, at least not in the major portion 
of Lachaise’s production, no dark and ponderous images in the 
work of this man, and since for him the dream was a magnificent 
“affaire du coeur” he believed first and last in the efficacy of it, 
and the proud substance of beauty as a force in itself. 

He never was ashamed of using this word for he was a natural 
male, therefore his notion of the meaning of this element was 
normal and robust, it was in fact a kind of pontifical high mass 
for Lachaise, since he was always the consistent and ardent wor- 
shipper, he was always at work day and night, sleeping when the 
body could no longer hold out and above all this ritualist solem- 
nity rises the figure of the indomitable pagan who saw the entire 
universe in the form of woman. 

The woman who was to supply the completeness of this image 
was Isabel Dutaud of Cambridge, Mass., born of French parentage, 
and from the moment of meeting before some amazing object or 


other thirty years ago in the Musée de Cluny in Paris, these two 
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persons perfectly ordained for each other were joined forever and 
from this moment on were never to be separated, thirty years of 
unalloyed happiness and devotion, and so it was that when Gaston 
Lachaise found Isabel Dutaud he proceeded to love her, work for 
her, idolize her, glorify her, resting completely immersed in the 
enveloping warmth of her abundant nature, and from the first 
moment onward therefore had no thought for or interest in any 
other single individual. ‘Two things therefore engrossed Lachaise, 
the one supplied the strength for the other, and these were love 
and labour, he was indefatigable in his ardour for both these 
ideas, and fulfilled them to the last. 

And because Lachaise worked too terrifically and with unrea- 
soning violence there is every reasonable notion to believe that he 
destroyed all of his recuperative energies, for at the early age of 
fifty-two much too early indeed, Lachaise had ceased to function. 

Lachaise believed in the grandeur of self expression above all 
things and would have agreed with Eva Gauthier who said to me 
one day when we were talking of the artist’s lot, that after all the 
artist is better off than those who cannot express themselves, and 
as a sculptor he was much like Maillol and like Renoir too, reserv- 
ing for his special adoration the female form and the symbol of 
woman in relation to man. 

Lachaise was a big man, of better than medium height, dark 
eyes, dark flowing hair, and an elemental animalistic burning in 
him like flames on the hilltop of a burning city, you felt the 
tumult of his ardours and his idealistic ideas in every look and 
movement of him, he was alive with passion for art and the pure 
expression of it, he was inordinately simple as well, like a child yet 
in no way childish, he believed in his personal star and to him it 
was the most radiant of all, and he left the world outside himself 
to its own ridiculous or sublime devices, and it mattered not at all 
which it was. 

Lachaise was enclosed in the microcosm of his vision, and was 
one of the happiest of men, since nothing but joy and the idealist’s 
fervour of living shines out of his work. 
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He was never victim of that awful impulse in sculptors to sym- 
bolize the philosophical depth of things, he could never have done 
a huge hulk of a male figure with hands on chin and called it 
“Penseur,” never in the world of art, or in any other world, for 
he would not be thinking like that. 

Maillol is perhaps Lachaise’s happiest relation in the world of 
sculpture, they felt so intensely the same sort of idea about woman, 
just as Renoir was at his best in painting the forms of woman, it 
is the flesh itself that seems to dynamize such men to idealistic 
action, and they were all natural males. 

Lachaise was more the lyrical histrionist in a way, since nearly 
all of his female figures assert if not quite dramatize many moods 
in the same woman, all of his figures are the expression of the 
immediacy of emotion and of mood, his line is as brilliant as that 
of Raphael in so many instances and is less hampered by the desire 
for classical imitation. 

He was somewhat also the jeweler in the fashion of Cellini, and 
if he did not build up his ideas by extraneous ornamentation, he 
gave them the pressure of swift movement according to the direct 
states of assertion, and for this reason if for no other the sculpture 
of Lachaise is always alive and pulsating with life, for the simplest 
of reason that he himself was always so. 

Lachaise followed his esthetic demon like a true artist and this 
demon was perfection, ideality, the reality of ideal experience in 
life first of all, and through this principle, in his work. 

The complete lack of introversion in Lachaise’s sculpture, gave 
his work that freshness which is rare especially in sculpture, when 
the tendency so often is to symbolize and dramatize. 

Lachaise hated obliqueness and opacity in matters of art, he 
was esthetically speaking, a devout rebel and was emphatically 
against all that interfered with pure experience, all that partook 
of the element of pastiche was poison to his eye and spirit. 

Whitman speaks somewhere of universal and eternal rondures, 
and this was the subconscious belief of Lachaise also, he was a 


romantic poet besides, a kind of lyric architect of the human form. 
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Art, ideality, love, these are the vouched-for agencies both 
mechanical and metaphysical of good work and with the addition 
of romanticism and poetry, there is the unified sense of complete 
experience, and this was evidenced at a very early period in 
Lachaise’s history, for it is many years now since he did that 
remarkable figure of a woman rising on her slim feet as if to repre- 
sent the going of night and the coming of morning. 

He lived out the knowledge of such symbols to every circum- 
ference and diameter, and would because of this have done still 
greater things, but the life was abbreviated with much too sudden 
violence. 

I can see Lachaise sitting on the other bench on this studio 
veranda above the tidal river, the dark cliffs above it making deep 
shadows within the waters, his chest out and it was an expansive 
one, his strong hands splayed upon his knees, his slightly longish 
hair floating carelessly over his temples in the evening breeze, and 
the marked likeness comes to me of that very living portrait of 
Dr. Bertin by Ingres, which, if it is pure photography and little 
else, is alive with objective reality, and Lachaise would later in 
life have looked still more like Dr. Bertin, and of course he would 
have looked most of all like Lachaise. 

America’s inheritance of Lachaise’s gifts was due to his desire 
to escape military pressure I believe, and so what was to be inevi- 
tably France’s loss is America’s gain—he became an American 
citizen, and figured as such until death overtook him. 

Lachaise was a true artist, a unique and original personality, 
his knowledge of life was expansive, he was adjusted to all laws 
and all wisdom, he was completely conversant with the meaning 
of things, and it is in these degrees of immortality that he resides. 
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I. Mystery 


Have you ever looked into the face of an old man and gone back 
through a world of change, an era of many deaths of young men, 
young women, boys, girls, and little children, to the beginning 
of this man’s life, seventy years ago, in Europe somewhere, and 
seen this old man a small boy again, three years old, and seen his 
young father, a strong man with solid living flesh, good eyes, and 
laughter, and his mother, and all the people of the world that 
day, and felt the crazy mystery of living? 

They are all gone, that whole world has gone, and here he is, 
an old man who is still alive. All those young people are dead. 
That is the thing that is sorrowing. And yet why should it be? 

Why should it be sorrowing that they should die? We know 
they shall all die sooner or later. Why have we this absurd and 
tender longing for these young people who lived and died so long 
ago? Every now and then I see a face that brings back into this 
world that world which ended long ago. All the dead come to 
life and are standing again, just as they were before, clothes and 
all, in the midst of our world. Everything is changed, but at the 
same time everything is the same. It is all just as it had always 
been. If you are alive that is all that matters. That is the part that 
is always the same. You are alive and all the others are alive and 
for each of the million ended worlds there is a world full of dead 
people who once lived, once inhabited this place, once breathed, 
once moved about and spoke and ate and drank and loved one 
another. That is the mystery and the touching thing. 

Of my own ended worlds I remember a few. I remember a 
hill, warm and lonely and green in the stillness of a summer after- 


noon, but that world and that time was long ago. It was incredibly 
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long ago. It was only a day of the year 1911, but in my life it was 
as long ago as the beginning of the universe. 

Before this remembrance I remember dreams of living. I remem- 
ber especially the road, but that was almost in another life, that 
was almost not on this earth at all, not a thing of this life at all. 
It was nothing but a little dirt road in the San Joaquin valley, in 
the vineyard country, but it happened so early in my presence 
here, in the midst of my childish remembrances of another life, 
that it seems to be altogether of another life. I remember the trees. 
The sad weeping trees which grieved me so deeply that I shut 
my eyes and went on with the dream. And the bird songs. 

The strangeness of that purity of sound in the evening, far 
away. The heart-breaking mournfulness and the lovely sorrow. 
And at night the fire out of doors. Twigs and leaves leaping up- 
ward as flame in the darkness. The sad odor of leaves burning. 

And the first streets, the first buildings. The first view of the 
world. 

I remember going alone through thick green growing things, 
over cool soft earth, to a pool among rocks and there in the pool 
seeing fish, and knowing they lived, and feeling joyous and sor- 
rowful because they did, feeling crazy with joy that such mag- 
nificent things lived in such loveliness, water and rock and leaf 
and silence, and feeling also a sadness and a loneliness that even 
now seems incredible. What is a fish in a small shaded pool? 
I remember loving each fish and wanting each of them. And I 
remember laughing and weeping with a strange nostalgic joy and 
loneliness. I remember putting forth a hand to them, hoping they 
would know I could do no harm, that I loved them, and I remem- 
ber their swiftness in going away. 

The dead were all once the living. That is the thing which 
oftentimes is so amazing to know, because we know the living 
live forever, so where are the dead? Where are all those lovely 
young girls who were laughing that day a century ago? Perhaps 
they are all the one you love today. Perhaps their laughter is her 
laughter, their loveliness her loveliness, their warmth her warmth. 
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But even today there are so many of them who are so lovely, who 
will be dead tomorrow, and there again is the mystery. There 
again is the sadness, that they shall be dead tomorrow, and that 
we shall be dead with them tomorrow. 

I remember having gone all my life after those living forms 
which forever move away from us, although deeply they are our 
flesh and our spirit, although deeply each of them is a part of us, 
which we wish to have again. I remember an evening in the peach 
orchard and the coming home of the male dove to its mate and 
its nest of young. There were stepladders in the orchard so that 
the harvesters could climb them and pluck the fruit from the 
upper boughs. I climbed a ladder to this dove’s nest and there in 
the nest, watching me, were the two birds. I was then, with these 
others, one of them. I was as still as they, and I wanted only to 
have back again what I had lost. But when I put forth a hand they 
waited until I had almost caressed them and then they flew away. 


IT. A Remembrance of Walking 


Tue details, so important at the time, I have forgotten, but the 
essential experience I cannot forget, since, I am sure, it happened 
not to me, not to that part of myself which is of our time and 
which must pass, but to that in man which endures forever and 
is merely carried forward through time from one man to another. 
The body, which dies and disappears, has a memory of its own, 
and moments which seem commonplace and to the mind, the body 
remembers, and it does so wordlessly, although as we grow older 
we are able to translate the remembrance into language of one 
sort or another. 

I shall try to make this remembrance of the body as artless and 
as simple as may be, so that the quiet truth of it, which is, I now 
see, the only essential and pertinent truth, will not be distorted or 
lost in the trickery of composition, or in the superficial grace and 
precision of art, which, though useful, is not always desirable. It is 


a mistake, I think, to imagine that language is a thing by itself, 
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and to suppose that it is not solely a device with which to create 
again that which is already created, already whole, already signifi- 
cant, and at best only unarticulated in terms of communion 
between man and man, and between man and all other things. 
It is a pathetic mistake, I think, to mistake words for experience, 
and to use them in a way that does not enlarge or refresh the experi- 
ence of man. It is wasteful, I think, merely to write, even if one 
writes artfully, and if an idiot tells me how he feels, I regard his 
testimony as more important than the careful and polished writing 
of the scholar, telling me not how he feels but how prose or poetry, 
written by other men, has made him believe he feels. (This, of 
course, is very bad writing: I am not being as precise as a writer 
should be. It is because I am trying to say something very simply, 
as one who is more alive than a writer, as one who takes language 
as if it had never before been used and who wishes, more than 
anything else, to imply that, so far as this work is concerned, 
language of itself: any language, does not exist, and that in this 
work, because of the remembrance of the body, language is brought 
into existence, any language, not English, but the language of man, 
of the body, of the mind which is of the body, the language of 
everybody who ever lived.) 

The remembrance has neither beginning nor end, and it may 
be said to have begun, if it is at all possible to determine when, 
when remembrance began in man, and it will end, I suppose, when 
remembrance, which to us is the whole universe, ends. I myself 
cannot think of man in terms of years, and I do not believe that 
it is a question of years at all. We who are of the earth now are 
of the same earth whose beginning is lost and whose end is 
unknown, and our moment here is a moment in which we journey, 
through physical growth, to our only eternity, the unending past 
which is in every man. 

Speaking of myself, I do so objectively, speaking, I hope, of 
that in myself which is impersonal and the inevitable and common 
heritage of all who participate in the miracle of being, and this 
account is autobiographical only in the narrow sense that I myself 
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(at this moment) am engaged in translating the remembrance 
from the language of emotion to the language of thought. The 
boy of this story is dead. He was myself as I once was, but he is 
now dead, while I, a different entity and somehow the same, still 
live. I know I live because this morning when I went to the grocer’s 
for a package of cigarettes, the grocer, seeing me and thereby seeing 
himself, acknowledged the miracle of our having substance by 
saying good morning and speaking of the weather. I know also that 
I live because I remember having lived and I remember this remem- 
brance as having been much like this, myself remembering that I 
had lived. 

The first summer which followed the termination of the war 
in Europe began in the San Joaquin valley in June, and the boy 
who is now dead was eleven years old. By June the weather had 
changed from very cold to very hot, and another thing that was 
pleasant was that the war was definitely over and that soldiers 
were returning to their homes and taking off their uniforms. 
Along with the weather, everything else changed. The hot sum- 
mer sun brightened the city, warmed it, and the thick heat, so 
thick you could almost touch it with your fingers, so thick, even, 
that you could almost touch another person’s shadow, circled 
about all the houses, circled about all who lived in the houses, 
who walked in the city, and the sun drove winter from the bodies 
of everyone alive in the valley, and the body sprang forward 
lightly, dexterously, and you could hear the whole valley laughing 
in the heat. Even at night it was warm and I remember going 
to the building on Ventura Avenue where the Armenian revolu- 
tionary paper was printed. The editor was a good friend of mine 
and I knew he would be at his desk, writing some fiery editorial, 
so I went to his office. 

It was July, and the heat was wonderful. We like heat. We 
pretend not to like it, but we like it very much. Our bodies like it. 
It is not easy to think when the weather is very hot, but it is very 
easy to breathe and move, and the body remembers breathing and 
moving. Thinking rather bores the body: thinking is rather irrele- 
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vant to the body, but breathing and moving are very pertinent. 
Most of us do not often breathe and move in a way that the body 
remembers. Wherever we happen to be, the weather happens to 
be bad and we are cramped and awkward. When it is very cold we 
sometimes become angry and we shout eloquently; we write fine 
stories or poems, but the body cannot be bothered with events 
even as fine as these. The body doesn’t know what a poem is; it 
doesn’t recognize such a thing as a story. 

I cannot write now. I must explain that I have wasted seven 
sheets of clean paper trying to say at this point what I believe I 
must say: that Iam an Armenian. It is very distressing; I am aware 
that I have already made this statement once or twice, and it 
seems strange that it will be impossible for me to complete this 
remembrance unless I make it again. I wish I could promise never 
again to refer to the matter, but it is more than likely that I shall 
have to do so from time to time. A number of stories of mine are 
of my race and of the language of my race and it would be impos- 
sible for me to get these stories on paper without mentioning my 
race. I do so, of course, objectively. One race is the same as 
another. 

On the seven wasted pages I spoke of my race in seven different 
ways, trying to explain, trying to give the fact some special mean- 
ing, but now it is on paper as it should be. An explanation would 
be absurd, and the fact certainly has no special meaning. At the 
end of this story, though, one or two people may perceive why I 
had to speak of my race and one or two people may get the essen- 
tial point of this story, by remembering that I am of this race. 

My body remembers living (in a form now dead), walking 
through the night. The night is warm, and something in my body 
comes forward from a warm night centuries ago and joins the 
form of myself, and walking I suddenly feel that I have always 
been alive and always shall be. I am only eleven years old and my 
experience has been very limited, but I have this feeling that I 
have always been alive and that I always shall be, and suddenly 
a strange agelessness in my body, which is of my race, springs 
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forward youthfully, with lithe grace, and this grace is of my race, 
and it is so much of it that it almost achieves articulation in the 
language of my race. I admit that I do not read this language, and 
that I speak an atrocious version of it, but all the same it is the 
language of my body because it is the language of my past and 
however inadequate my understanding of it may be it will always 
remain the language in which the innumerable forms of myself, 
remote in the past of my people, felt joy and pain. 

I can always do what little thinking I need to do in English. 
English is more suitable for thinking anyway, I think. My own 
language is the language with which I breathe and move, the 
language of my natural life. 

So you have the remembrance. I do not know whether it means 
a lot, but I know that I have not spoiled, for the sake of art, the 
quiet truth of my walking mortally. 

That is all. 

I walked, and now, years after, I remember having walked. 


to 
“TI 
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PAUL ROSENFELD: 
THE ENORMOUS CUMMINGS 


Tue future may conceivably prize American literature of our day for 
the reason that during the long crisis of civilization, in a time of 
threatened and tottering liberty, two of its most brilliant instances 
made for a revival of the impulse of freedom. It is the impulse to 
glad, loving acceptance of the self in all its finitude and imperfections 
—in unity with all which limits self—and actions in accordance with 
the law of the inner being. Wide fame may therefore lie in store for 
E. E. Cummings of the comic and fantastic eloquence: Cummings the 
lyrical, the whimsical, the sardonic: Cummings who shatters syntax 
and language itself faithfully to represent in all its natal form and 
bloom what swiftly, nervously he grasps; and half a painter, sees what 
he feels and sometimes reproduces it in compositions of the printed 
page. The two contemporary volumes scintillantly and with singular 
tensity reviving the attitude of liberty, of self-reliance in the word’s 
veritable intention, are his serio-comic accounts of his wartime im- 
prisonment in France and his peace-time travels in Stalinist Russia: 
The Enormous Room and Eimt. 

The integrity, the complete self-truthfulness of the feeling they 
present directly stimulates the attitude of freedom. They affirm it fur- 
ther with communications of a vision and a proof of the disastrousness 
of the desire to dominate others and play the whole, oneself. Not so 
much the stylistic audacities of Eimi, the later and more unified of the 
two books, as the contemporary blindness to Thoreau, Emerson, 
Whitman and other classic prophets of finite selfhood, appears respon- 
sible for the well-nigh universal failure to recognize Cummings’ 
recapitulation of the great tradition of American letters. 

Eimi and The Enormous Room indeed initiate a new literary genre, 
the antithesis of the novel. The novel is a fiction with the air of a true 
story. Cummings’ narratives on the contrary are true stories not only 
as strange as fiction but full of the high fantastic color of the old 
romances . . . the fabulous classic and mediaeval tales of heroic, 
marvelous and supernatural incidents and extraordinary and extrav- 
agant adventures. Autobiographies; histories; portraits of actual per- 
sons; reproductions of serio-comic events which occurred underneath 
our sun, only yesterday; not even of extremely special worlds like those 
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embraced by some surrealist experience: these amazing books are that 
singular thing, the highly informative document, built of high-ten- 
sioned, mixed comic and lyric, virtuosic, swift language forms, reading 
like The Golden Asse and its progeny, the mediaeval and modern 
wonder-books. 

What immediately we comprehend through them is the part-comic 
and part-serious circumstances of the author’s imprisonment by the 
French government, and the equally part-comic and part-serious cir- 
cumstances of his travels in the U. S. S. R. Economically, concisely, 
but vividly, brick on brick and stench on stench, the concentration 
camp of La Ferté Macé rises about us in The Enormous Room: in all 
its squalor and with all its pathetic, and beautiful, inhabitants. 

Perfectly, too, we follow the stages of the development of Cummings’ 
own faculty of imaginative sympathy and compassion during his 
captivity. Equally concisely, even more fully and vividly, brick on 
brick and smell on smell, the great dusty barracks of Moscow, Kiev, 
Odessa, the Russia of the Soviets and its pathetic, and beautiful, 
inhabitants stretches round us in Eimi: and bit by bit we follow 
apparently incoherent, irregularly successive moulds of Cummings’ 
humorous, rich, slowly deepening, expanding and self-organizing com- 
prehension of the state of life under Stalin’s dictatorship. 

And the opening of the heavens that took place over our poet in 
Constantinople: where has that religious experience, that attainment 
of “cosmic consciousness” been set forth with greater plainness than in 
the sweeping final pages of this book? (Yes, Cummings invariably is 
immensely informative: not only in his narratives. He is documentary 
in his plays. ‘The fantastic drama Him comprises a realistic selfportrait 
and the essence of a personal erotic history). And the piece of his possibly 
coming closest to perfection, the poetic dance-drama Tom based on 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,—follows the simple old play scene for scene. 

But, simultaneously, both his narratives infect us with consistent 
feelings of the prodigiousness of life. The moods emphatically com- 
municated by their style and phraseology almost invariably are states 
of amazement, preponderantly states of comic shock. Reality for 
Cummings is a complex of startling turns and atrocious sudden arriv- 
als of the unforeseen. Odd and inordinate accidents befall us in his 
pages. Unsuspected edges of flint lead ’round corners to equally 
unsuspected surfaces of silk. We endure abrupt and singular trans- 
formations, unpredictable changes of scene and vicissitudes of fortune. 
We meet a gallery of personages with peculiar or morbid idiosyncracies 
of shape and mind. The autobiographies thus are sometimes Gothic 
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churches when the priests recreate the miracle under stained-glass win- 
dows; more frequently, circuses with spangled clowns, elephants and 
saltomortales on the high trapeze. 

This pervasive romance is arch, subtle, an ingredient and single 
beam in the shooting symphony of lights. Nonetheless in The Enor- 
mous Room as suddenly as in The Golden Asse we endure a startling 
personal change. A gun is shoved against our ribs: we are transformed 
from Norton-Harjes Ambulance chauffeurs into criminals and led, 
small Charley-Chaplinesque figures staggering under heavy loads, away 
to dungeons. We pass through worlds where objects behave like 
monkey-men abrupt and ludicrous of movement, and people like 
whirring mechanisms and terrible wound-up toys. The keep is full of 
stinks and sounds and sights; and an impromptu Barnum and Bailey’s 
whose clowns and zanies are tormented human beings. Among these 
performers the kings of the earth are disguised in the rags of misfits 
and outcasts. We meet a ghost. We meet Apollyon. The gods, the 
primal impulses, themselves appear in monstrous travesties: Venus, 
Queen of Love in male attire and the form of masculine turbulence. 
The room widens, contains the world, its sufferings, injustices, unsus- 
pected beauties. The hard New England heart bows down. And from 
the path of the St. George ferry in New York Bay we perceive Mon- 
salvat. 

Travelling in Ezmi to the supposedly most advanced of countries, 
inadvertently we tumble into “a world of Was,” “a realm of machine- 
tortured ideal-ridden ghosts, an incredible but real unreal world called 
U. S. S. R.” (The book indeed is a serio-comic reindividuation of the 
mould of The Divine Comedy, and The Enormous Room a playful 
one of that of The Pilgrim’s Progress.) In this scientific inferno, the 
Essence of Evil at first is hidden from our eyes. We merely encounter 
his representatives and victims “writhing in the ridiculous tortures of 
a perverted Nature.” Virgil comes from Cambridge and happily van- 
ishes as Beatrice, who is a lovely American, arrives. There are Geryons 
of propaganda and Malebolges of rationalization. We stumble into an 
arsenal, not that of mediaeval Venice but of contemporary Odessa. 
The further we proceed, too, the more completely we “exchange the 
negative conflicts of a materialistic epoch for the positive and timeless 
faith of art.” At last we leave our Purgatory by a change which 
“makes us sea-fellow of Glaucus and the other gods.” The Para- 
diso relative to this hell of “cruelly superficial categories of perfection, 
sickly mediocrities, fanatical compulsions, definitions” appears: be- 
hold, it is the ordinary liberties of life! Space above Stamboul becomes 
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a vault sown with “the sun and the other stars.” The magic that 
through the ages has made man exult in life streams from the firma- 
ment and jewels all things. In all his splendour the nameless author 
of the strange adventure shows himself. And lo, “his countenance is 
as our own” and a dreaming poet’s. 


And—what is most important—along with these two experiences 
there speaks the prophetic feeling of the affirmative will of Creation 
in reference to human freedom; the vision of the eternal form of 
things in which it is expressed. Somewhat cloudy in The Enormous 
Room, this vision is archi-distinct in Eimi, and the sum of all its 
symbols. Yet in both books it emerges in the contrast of the earthly 
fortunes of the real protagonists of both these books; the two wills 
and ways of living embodied in the opposing characters of the narra- 
tives, the two forces whose conflict fills the present world and the 
actual human being. Artist-like, Cummings refrains from naming these 
two ideal Opponents whose opposing fortunes are the deepest content 
of his books. Nevertheless we know them, since he has given us their 
concrete dynamic embodiments, their figures and effects in his own 
awareness and consciousness. One of them is the “Essence of Evil” of 
Eimt. This metaphysical cacodemon is our ancient friend the will-to- 
power, and communism only to the degree to which certain “com- 
munists” have exploited the dream of a commonwealth in his interests. 
He is self-will; disjunction from the universal will; the desire of the 
part to play the whole; possibly the desire of individuals, classes and 
nations to remain “whole” in a childhood or even pre-natal concept 
rather than adjust to the natural situation where opposites are ac- 
cepted as camplemental. And his adversary is none other than our 
equally old friend the impulse to freedom: not individualism, as so 
many critics of Eimi have supposed him, but selfhood, acceptance of 
limitations and opposites; self-subordination and subjection to the 
universal will; in fine, unity. 

In Eimi and The Enormous Room, the will-to- -power appears in the 
form of personages, classes and nations who under the pretext of vital 
necessity seek to tyrannize or lend themselves to tyranny. (They rule 
through fear and through force, and war on all which has self-direction 
and liberty of conscience and of act.) He confronts us also in the form 
of protagonists in flight from their own selves and from the vision 
and feeling of the whole and the self’s part in the continuity of 
things; harboring conceptions that their own natural limitations and 
the obstacles to their desires are entirely casual and accidental in 
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origin, the consequence of the viciousness or ignorance of power and 
classes in power; and that a mere change in circumstances will remove 
them. Again, he appears in the mould of protagonists who forcibly 
attempt to impose, upon the Word as it is pronounced in Nature and 
in human nature—the imperfect but organic architecture of things 
established through the aeons—an idea rationally conceived and an 
architecture unconformative with the organic one; an order designed 
to remove the defects and injustices of life; all under the pretext that 
this idea and order is the purpose of Nature and that the imposition 
merely assists her to her desired end. 

The impulse of freedom, mainly couched in the personal substance of 
the author and a few other major protagonists, confronts us in the very 
different mould of a fierce intolerance of constraint and dictation; an 
inability to act in accordance with any law other than that of the 
inner being; and an equal repugnance to the imposition of ideas upon 
Nature or any of her creatures. At a first glance it even seems to take 
the form of an indifference to natural injustices, imperfections, wastes, 
and a tolerance of disorder and antinomianism of all kinds. For this 
reason, many of Cummings’ superficial critics have perceived in this 
impulse merely the one incapable of discipline of any sort: the spirit 
of an old-fashioned individualism or a new-fashioned anarchy. Close 
inspection of the actions of its representatives in the books will dis- 
prove their contention. What actually meets us is the spirit of self- 
hood, acceptances of limitations and conditions, self-subordination 
and self-subjection to the universal will: unity, as we have said. The 
reverend attitude towards the something within the self not in our 
power—something we are not but that is ourselves and super-normal, 
impenetrable and unconfoundable—is coupled with an equally joyous 
acceptance of the selves of all other self-respecting self-directed per- 
sons, thus with a deep respect for the organic architecture. The un- 
willingness to interfere assumes the form of a warm-hearted egoism, a 
desire—beautifully instanced in the episodes in Eimi of the flower- 
buyer and the Noo Inglundur—to assist the forces of life, to help the 
fellow-creature help himself. Instead of the motive of an anarchic 
individualism, we have the germ of nothing other than democracy. 

In neither The Enormous Room nor Eimi do these two master- 
forces or their respective embodiments engage in a life-and-death 
struggle. This desperate battle is represented in Cummings’ works only 
in the dance-play Tom, through the relation of Simon Legree and the 
old slave upon American soil. In The Enormous Room the two con- 
tenders are merely contrasted, and in Eimi engage only in a manner 
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of fencing-match. True, in both narratives the principal embodi- 
ments of freedom temporarily find themselves in the enemy’s country 
and for a period endure his presence and external constraint. The 
situation is symbolical of the circumstance that the kind of men who 
want power always have and possibly always will be numerically 
superior to those who want liberty. But the prisoners ultimately are 
released by the grace of their American citizenship, a situation sig- 
nificant of the persistence in the outer world of attempts to embody 
liberty in a social order, possibly of the ultimate world-victory of 
freedom, and the eternal latency of the impulse to freedom in the 
human soul. Yet while the oppositions of the two forces are loose in 
these books, the contrast of their respective fortunes is complete. We 
see the primal curse of impotence upon self-will. It cannot build, 
create. It can merely derange, pervert, destroy—society, efficiency and 
art—and restore chaos, and in the end confounds its own agents. 
Mother Nature is never in its grasp. The organic architecture of 
things rejects its edifices. The primal impulses it strives to change— 
gods we have called them—remain to mock it in debased and diabolic 
form.—And we see the blessing on its contrary. Those who aspire to it 
grow and create. Nature responds to them. They achieve society and 
life upon all levels. 


Spontaneously, religious experience closely related to that of the 
authors in the great. American tradition had overflowed in the shape 
of two stylistic works with rather an impertinent bounce to them. The 
precipitants, as we see them, were two acts of personal integrity which 
virtually were acts of faith in the reality of a certain idea; and, for all 
their inconspicuity, were like the similar actions of the transcendental- 
ists, tiny replicas of historic events at Concord Bridge and Bunker Hill. 

The first of them took place in 1917, shortly after Cummings had 
graduated from Harvard and was serving in an ambulance corps in 
France. Lack of military enthusiasm, expressed in personal sloppiness, 
in constant fraternization with the French privates acting as cooks to 
his outfit, above all in close association with an American ambulance- 
Driver whose letters to his family were less sanguine than public 
policy demanded, brought Cummings before an hysterical tribunal. 
The suspicion was disloyalty. Briefly, he was asked whether in case he 
were given an airplane he would bomb open German towns. The 
possibility of the assignment was minimal. Cummings had but to lie 
and he would have been acquitted. But his abhorrence of murder and 
an intuition of the possibility of strength without brutality, stronger 
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than an ambition for silver bars, admiration and “the kingdoms of 
this world,” withheld the subterfuge. In company with the indiscreet 
ambulance-driver absurdly he was sent to the prison of La Ferté Macé. 
The squalid pen was filled with helpless and harmless foreigners 
and gypsies, pimps and degenerates. And from this mass of prisoners 
among whom fate had cast the young offshoot of New England, 
Massachusetts and Cambridge gradually there emerged to sight mar- 
velous and magnificent persons. Disdainfully he and his friend refused 
the offer of privacy in the prison hospital in exchange for a bribe. 

The second of his choices of the condition of selfhood in perfect 
consciousness of its possibly bitter consequence—this time in the inter- 
ests of action in conformity with the artist’s nature in himself—for its 
part was made in Moscow in 1931. The economic catastrophe had 
produced a situation which almost required heroism of writers who 
refused to accept the tenets of what’ sometimes was conceived to be 
economic determinism. Become the béte noir of the oftentimes second 
and third rate representatives of the oftentimes meaningless “swing 
to the left,” they were subjected by them to subtle but insidious dis- 
couragements. Converts who were willing to subordinate all values to 
purely political ones were called “great writers.’’ Gifted men who could 
not consider Marx the whole story frequently were besmirched with 
the attribution of sordid motives or surrounded with deathly silence. 
And Cummings, who had gone to Russia stubbornly representing him- 
self, insisted on seeing with his own eyes and setting down his feeling 
of his “unMarxian” truth in perfect awareness of his action’s certain 
entailment of lowered prestige and dwindled following. 

As for the archetype we have divined in his unconscious as in that of 
his predecessors: for its part it would seem to be the idea of a good 
and loving deity immanent in Nature, the Author of her plan and 
purpose, the personal unity of all her forces and the Friend to Liberty. 
Unitarianism and New England idealism, like a Cambridge the neigh- 
bour of Concord and its bridge, and Charlestown and its hill, certainly 
existed not only in the background of this cool, delicate, defiant Nov 
Anglus, Massachusettensis, Cantabricus. The kernel of the whimsical 
poet who loved the circus and made verses in honor of Froissart 
definitely is religious feeling; and his impressionability, his faculty of 
observation become intuitive and so vehemently apprehensive of details 
that it rapidly attains the inwardness of life, indeed his refinement and 
tension of nerves to the pitch of clairvoyance, a hunger—with its 
source in a desire for some supersensual and elusive object glancing 
and dwindling among appearances. The very earliest of his sonnets 
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which he has cared to preserve exhibits both his persistent direction 
toward this Object and his early voluptuous adolescent association of 
its throne with nirvana: 


a connotation of infinity 
sharpens the temporal splendor of this night 


when souls which have forgot frivolity 

in lowliness, noting the fatal flight 

of worlds whereto this earth’s an hurled dream 
down eager avenues of lifelessness 


consider for how much themselves shall gleam, 
in the poised radiance of perpetualness. 
When what’s in velvet beyond doomed thought 


is like a woman amorous to be known; 
and man, whose here is always worse than naught, 
feels the tremendous yonder for his own... 


on such a night the sea through her blind miles 
of crumbling silence seriously smiles 


So, being an artist, in consequence of his two stands for freedom on 
two occasions Cummings like his predecessors perceived his own idea 
and the reason for his actions in objective reality. Only, circumstances 
as we see them had favored the predominance in him of two apparently 
contradictory patterns of experience, somewhat different from his fore- 
runners’. One of these patterns was that of wonder, the wonder of the 
wide-eyed child bare of theories and ready-made explanations and con- 
tinually confronted with the beautifully inexplicable; the wonder of 
the unworldly artist exclusively possessed by the being of things; above 
all that of the mediaeval chivalric, scholarly, religious wanderer home- 
less amid a ludicrous and magic world, persistently in search in distance 
and in mystery for the unknown form-giver of phenomena. The “Celtic” 
glamour distinctly gleams from Cummings’ best poetry: he has always 
possessed a singular susceptibility to the strange and remote, the unusual 
emotive fragment. And the circumstance of its expressions in accounts 
of adventures in strangely foreign parts probably was anything but 
fortuitous. 


The other of these patterns of experience was comedy, the conse- 
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quence of a certain coolness and hardness of feeling in the man; of 
emotional remoteness and unconcern with objects, and its consequence 
of an extreme sensitiveness to the mixed, the incongruous, the imper- 
fect, the ugly and the disgusting, and the eternal difference between 
the human pretense and the human fact: (a preparation for the per- 
ception, say, of the contrast between the democratic and heroic pre- 
tensions of the French Government during the Great War and its 
harsh treatment of defenceless foreigners and friendless harmless sus- 
pects; of that between the exalted claims for Stalinite Russia advanced 
by countless American authors and intellectuals, and its conditions 
as he found them). It can attain tenderness and compassionateness, 
this feeling, fully, triumphantly, but slowly and circuitously. Yet it 
never is the feeling of a cruel or sour man. There invariably is an 
amount of sheer animal exuberance in Cummings’ universal mockery. 
Immensely qualified by reflection, it remains the spasm of the primi- 
tive comedian rejoicing in his wealth of life, the leap of the porpoise 
from the sea as if in comic emulation of the racing liner. Besides, it is 
humorous in all its comprehension of the hideous, and continually as 
conscious of harmony and beauty as of their opposites. There is much 
of the painter Demuth in Cummings: if like Clemens he possesses 
the national humorousness and knack with the rhythms of popular 
speech, like Demuth he is a man of taste and culture, possessing the 
humor and feeling for the popular rhythms in combination with the 
aesthetic impressionability and the peculiar national grace, and bal- 
ancing the habit of hyperbole with that of minimization. 
Fundamentally nonetheless, there is harmony between these ap- 
parently contradictory patterns of experience. Faith is their common 
headspring: since wonder is the expression of a naive hope-belief,— 
ridicule, that of a conviction of the spirit’s superiority to imperfection, 
and the ultimate powerlessness of evil. Hence, what in the first instance 
Cummings perceived was the incessant bourgeoning in a circus-like 
prodigiousness and fairy-tale-like order, of a spirit like his, infinitely 
beyond him, the principle of coherence of varicolored, apparently 
unrelated events: a comedian’s, almost a clown-god’s and his majesty 
of unreason the white moon’s. He felt its shower of bright-bats and 
delight, its fabrication of diamonds and roses from the noisome stuff 
of earth, its mockery of the will-to-power with impotence, and gen- 
eration of liberty like an automotive body’s in a limitless room. It 
was the tender and comic, infinitely ingenious author of freedom, 
ultimately taking form in a tall American community “full of the 
noises of America and lifting with a great ondulous stride firmly into 
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immortal sunlight.” The exciting motive overflowed in The Enor- 
mous Room. ... And in Russia in 1931 reality even more dis- 
tinctly revealed itself the comic and wonderful flowering of a gorgeous 
romanticist, again the principle of coherence among events hitherto 
unsuspectantly coherent; a liberty-loving fabulously inventive Artist 
causing the paths of liberty to shine. It showed the visionary the 
rightness of his impulse to purity in art and the identity of his im- 
pulse to liberty with spontaneity in all fields, social and mechanical 
efficiency and human consciousness of the dignity and worth of life. 
Awareness and the power of reflection heathily had increased in Cum- 
mings during the almost ten years which had elapsed since he com- 
posed The Enormous Room. Moreover he was at the age when the 
form of religious experience sometimes called cosmic consciousness 
tends to occur. Stilly but firmly, through the texture of life there 
resounded in his ears the primal commandment “Be yourself! You 
shall not kill! Live and let live!” “Actually, the world is a part of me. 
And ... I'll egocentrically tell the world . . . a very small part.” And 
over the Aristophanic prose lyrically celebrating his Source and hymning 
new trust in Nature and miracles to come, he wrote the words I-AM. 
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Age of Magicians 


A baroque night advances in its clouds, 

maps strain loose and are lost, the flash-flood breaks, 
the lifting moonflare lights this field a moment, 
while death as an acrobat swings year to year, 

turns down to us the big face of a nurse. 

Roads open black, and the magicians come. 


The aim of magicians is inward pleasure. 
The prophet lives by faith and not by sight. 
Being a visionary, he is divided, 

or Cain, forever shaken by his crime. 
Magnetic ecstasy, a trance of doom 

mean the magician, worshipping a darkness 
with gongs and lurid guns, the colors of force. 
He is against the unity of light. 


The Magician has his symbols, brings up his children by them: 
the march-step, the staircase at night, the long cannon. 

The children grow in authority and become 

Molitor, Dr. Passavant, powerful Dr. Falcon, 

bring their professors, and soon may govern 

the zone, the zodiac, the king on his throne. 


“Because the age holds its own dangers. 

Because snow comes with lightnings, omens with all seasons.” 
(The Prophet covers his face against the wall, 

weeps, fights to think again, to plan to start 


the dragon, the ecliptic, and the heart.) 
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The Magician lifts himself higher than the world. 
The Prophets were more casual. They endured, 
and in the passive dread of solitude 

heard calls, followed veiled, in midnight humility. 
They claimed no preference; they separated 

unity from blindness 

living from burning 

tribute from tribute. 


They have gone under, and do they come again? 
The index of prophecy is light 

and steeped therein 

the world with all its signatures visible. 


Does this life permit its living to wear strength? 
Who gives it, protects it. It is food. 

Who refuses it, it eats in time as food. 

It is the world and it eats the world. 

Who knows this, knows. This has been said. 


This is the vision in the age of magicians: 
it stands at immense barriers, before mountains: 
“T came to you in the form of a line of men, 
and when you threw down the paper, and when you sat at the play, 
and when you killed the spider, and when you saw the shadow 
of the fast plane skim fast over your lover’s face. 
And when you saw the table of diplomats, 
the newsreel of ministers, the paycut slip, 
the crushed child’s head, clean steel, factories, 
the chessmen on the marble of the floor, 
each flag a country, each chessman a live man, 
one side advancing southward to the pit, 
one side advancing northward to the lake, 
and when you saw the tree, half bright half burning. 
You never inquired into these meanings. 
If you had done this, you would have been restored.” 
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The word is war. 
And there is a prediction that you are the avenger. 


They cut the people’s hands, and their shoulders were left, 
they cut their feet off, and their thighs were whole, 

they cut them down to the torse, but the voice shouted, 
they cut the head off, but the heart rang out. 


And in the residential districts, where nothing ever happens, 
armies of magicians filled the streets, 

shouting 

Need! Bread! Blood! Death! 


And all this is because of you. 

And all this is avenged by you. 

Your index light, your voice the voice, 

your tree half green and half burning, 

half dead half bright, 

your cairns, your beacons, your tree in green and flames, 
unbending smoke in the sky, planes’ noise, the darkness, 
magic to fight. Much to restore, now know. Now be 
Seer son of Sight, Hearer, of Ear, at last. 
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IDEAS OF CHILDHOOD 
OR TALES ABOUT THE LITTLE OLD MEN 


I. The Minute Dwells In The Zone Of The Politician And The 


II. 


Priest 


Grave child’s face in the cold dusk 
Is the lit map of the meaning of this minute. 
All that the minute states—dare say it! 


There is a world of meaning! 

There is an overheaped minute 

That roars headlong into the dark tunnel. 
In the great cities are anxious children. 


It traverses great spaces like whales. 

Who will read it as it rushes? 

Who will utter it as it crushes the globe? 
Dare say it? 


Ahab’s minute, nailed against the doomed mast 
And God’s minute! Crucified even against the soft ocean... 
Who will read it? Speak it? Dare say it? 


The minute remains thus, anxious: 
We think it will be sensitive to shame long after it is dead. 


We Believe In The End There Is A Small Recapitulation 
Which Cannot Take Into Account Economic Determinism 


What song? What melody? 

For the long past days! The long past days! 
Go find it on this child. 

It comes a great distance. 
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Can you taste its name on your tongue? 
It comes a long way. 

Go read it on this child. 

Go find it in this unending way. 


Think how old (how unlocked!) is that day 
And the woman who sat by the window 

And this child who looked up from his toy . . . 
Just that, just that, insured his own living. 
Just that insured his true way of death. 

Go, read it on this child. 

Go, find it, in this unending way. 
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“THESE HAVE GONE WITH SILENT HANDS, 
SEEKING” 


‘Turse have gone with silent hands, seeking, in shadow, 

folding palms down over the cities, offering secret praise. 

Was it this they wanted? Was it for this they followed the voice, 
the dark sea, the strange continent, the names, lights crying 
on the water, faces grinning from the sky, the startled child, 
and over all the shadow, the murders, crime, disease, 

the awful voice calling, crying ‘Come to me! Come to me!’ 

Yes, they have tried, have grown tired in combat, tired unto death; 
and we had meant to speak of them, of the voice, the fire, night, 
candles, the pitiful whore, the scab, the crippled wren, the nun, 
the dancer, the Jesus-wing over the watchers in the village .. . 
but there was pain, hunger, fighting, hatred, no peace, 

and wings folding, dread, and no singing, God 

there was no singing, there was darkness and ignorance, 
dissolution, poverty, the wound unhealed, and the sound 

of a great breaking, a complete death . . . no one said 
anything very important, people went on dying 

and the dead stayed where they were. 


What bodies do together in the dark is beautiful 
and lips 

may move in wonder as a man does love with a woman 
what is of her, his 

and it will be all fire and roads leading somewhere 
not darkness, not rain on the tortured faces, nor shadows 
falling, falling 

shadows that mean nothing, and no one to care 
They won’t be afraid 
There will be birds flying through their upturned faces 
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This is the forest-inn, the sleepbound city 
Bells cough soundlessly, swinging in the warm dark 


We walk silently on sleep’s moss 
We have come a long way 


The dog at the gate is too drowsy to bark 
Lights go out in the village 
There is wonder in us 


Stars that shift and ebb like fog on the tranquil seaface; 
Lights returning, blurred, swinging away; snatches of old songs; 
The rough hand of my father; cities of my people sinking through 
vast space. 
Troubled stars are staked out in the pasture of sleep . . . 
Turn to me, my darling . . . face blurring ... the human fog... 
diving lights .. . 
The solstitial hand over storm and bitterness, over death’s awful 
oblivion, 
High, high, holding the dark folly of clay to the mute drench 
of eternity. 
Look! children are laughing at their games . . . there is no sad- 
ness, no death 
There is no question, no answer, no decay, no pain . . . there is 
the quiet of earth 
When the lights go out and we walk together or lie alone as our 
fathers do. 
There are eyes looking at us and we should be beautiful in battle 
devout in sleep. 
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First Section from the ““Argument”’ to 
THE HUNTED CITY * 


The following represents the seventh part of an introduction to a 
seven-volume work which will have the general name of THE 
HUNTED CITY; the successive parts are to bear these titles: 

HORRIBLE GHOST, HOLY GHOST 

THE SHADOW OF THE GUNMAN 
CHAMBER MUSIC FOR A MADMAN 

THE COUNTERFEIT IS CRUCIFIED 

WITH OUR FATHER MOTHER AND GOD 
THE HOUSECARPENTER AND THE ANGEL 
LIE THERE LOVING LIE THERE 

The second, fourth and fifth books will be in prose, the final one in 
prose and verse. 

The ‘Argument’ will be published separately under the title: IN MY 
OWN HONOR. The whole effort is conceived as a single poem. 


I 


How at the midnight of his age the Poet hurls himself on the green 
lance of his country. 

What do I know that is unknown to the bright weasel in the corn- 
field? How along the shore fish roll in grooves of bluegreen laughter! 
The great shaggy bulls in rut write their poems in living flesh. 

I shall not respect your insular customs. 

This is not a family report. How our heroes swept in . . . and the 
great blue skirt of eternity billowing out over the little shops where 
lard and tobacco could be bought. Poor Stevie Crane! river fog cough- 
ing in over the kerosene lamps and the battlefields adrip with printer’s 
ink. O sheriff, hold those quaint guns steady: new names for bad men; 
site of forgotten campfires: authority to make the Poem. 

There are no roses on the approaches whence my people come. 


Twenty-six years have gone through my body . . . whirlpools of 
beggars and maddened angels. How I have wanted the Good in my 
hand. 

* Slightly abridged. 
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There shall be no ship out of this harbor until the workmen have 
been paid for their work; and I like the smell of morning to be around 
the ancient faces where history went. 

How the jail in Macon stank of Negro miseries 

the open gut of the South growling with flies. 

I shall remember the savage dogs that sat like furred-guns before the 
farmer’s barn. Rotten belly of rain on my cold face. 

God! God! do not let me go alone with no adequate word in my 
mouth. 

My man is eaten by the gonorrhea of war. 
My Poem will be building in the blood of young men 
and I shall remember what they will have been forced to forget. 
There is a desperate task here. 
. . . Ihave no right to expect you to listen now. 


II 


Gatherers of wild seeds and froststained fruit; mixers of fantasy and 
the steel dung of bombing planes; bringers of fair women to terrible 
grief in the night; cheats, devils, saviors, assassins; inventors of the 
water wheel and legal systems, of machines and religion, of the sailing 
ship and the cavalcades of locomotive and cart; makers of new ways of 
doing and being’s renegade; self-shacklers, creatures of shadow and 
madness; signers of magical speeches and spenders of human blood; 
keepers of sheep and cattle, of horses, dogs and swine; planters of 
barley, wheat and the eleven kinds of corn; builders in stone, bronze, 
steel 

I have watched the four skies and seen no sign to kill there 

do you understand that I am building a City for your children! 

I have been standing here in the dusk and it is getting darker 

fire floods the three-breasted church but it is getting darker 

horrible eyes float in this dusk that settles like a body into 

its grave and it is night over all the faces of mankind 
and it does not cease to get darker on those doomed faces 


O cringer in the animal dark 
tracing your own image on the steaming wall of a cave 
What did you want from your pottery, your weaving, your imple- 
ments of buflding and of war? 
Where are the museums of the Soul! 
Awesome whirlwind’s raven whose stalk legs shatter 
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nocturnal flesh of cities. Great sleeping girls joining 
stone hands round this human parade. . . . 

For the sake of my own beliefs pausing to be with you 

To ask you what you will do when the hurricane hits, knowing 

that it is getting darker and all the Jesuslights are going out. 
(Clock’s tick. Plow’s warm flower) . . . 

Awful whirlpool’s rook and the drowned feathers 

on the warhelmet of a young Roman lost in a christian war. 
(Fire flings its hot salt into the wounds of the sacked town. 
. . . A little girl placing a red flower on the grave of an old 
man and two merchants haggling over the price of godmanure. 
Lark’s chapel. Gun’s deadly gut. Prayer on the virgin’s lips). 

In my own voice pausing to be understood 


Make me a Law that will do for all time and for all men. 


Remember the hot fretting of this human kind; the gods set up 
and washed away in the blood of children; the towering huts 
of steel and the stinking rot of flesh that lived nowhere; 
the cripples; the hideous shadows 

495,000 years pouring into the museums of science 

histories of men who stood outside history 
Remember the pitiful handful of broken pots and scattered bones 
Horror howling across eternity! 


Luckily we can record what our machineguns will do. 


III 


I compel you to question me about my motives. Who raises the 
breasts of water? the mutilated shroud where dawn’s serpent sleeps? 
Have you seen how the black ant stands on his destiny in a stupor of 
trained festivities; more sober than the Orient; 

between chemical talks, an avalanche of eager bodies 
coupling on shelves marked with the teeth of learned surveys. . . . 

the sheathing as of vegetable steel that men begin in 

and would end in, crying Mother Mother while 

it gets darker and ever away from the womb that is 

mortal and ever nearer the cold one which is death 
Firm-limbed sleep, O gentle sleep, sleep of men and of béasts 

Plunge the magnificant writ of thy organ along 

the singular staircase of Eternity. 
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I stumble like a duck on a pontoon of greased dollars. 
If you are going to sell your soul to the devil, make sure 
that he doesn’t give you religion as part of your change. 


What a glorypot of pleasure men and women have had of each other. 
God has written all His poems on the hilarious skin of lovers. 


The shining tongues of the sea 

fondle the nightfilled body of eternity... . 
And the cloud-god lowers his white hand straight down 
through the drowsy whispering of the stars . . . 
(The weight of a great pain falls on my heart!) 


IV 


That blue hole, Heaven, carry its tide over the wounded within 
my heart. My special men and clean-breasted women, how they went 
out at daybreak and found a dead child in the road— 

making him their only cathedral, and lighted 
green candles in the field with his willing body. 

The trapper was held in his own trap until a leopard had aroused 
the village with her wild screams. 

That death was made for me, she said: 
I will allow no other to die it. 
The horrible reaches in the sparrow’s eye! 


To explain the murders. Yet there will be peace in certain parts of the 
city; sonnets dripping like moss from the walls; women holding their 
gifts out, arms, thighs, their quick song; singing of the male too... 

I shall relie on no single map or hearsay. 


Of the City itself we know little; the few songs of good melody say 
nothing. There should be a church there for the creatures of the field 
and sea; bells of fine quality; choir boys without rifles. There should be 
a few old men weaving heraldic designs in rugs new from the looms; 
they would have no interest whatever in local jealousies. Windmills 
might well be down if the City boast of any age. 


All this is said that you may be watchful for the first 
sign of trouble at the gates 
Ah! at the boulevards ankle deep in surprised blood. 
The dream surpasses our vigil. 
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Americans have learned neither to live nor to die, but they have 
made an art of being loudly between the two. 


I shall forget every evil face as the male fox the hound 
which hunts him unto death. 


Vv 


The little hill climbs up to the village and puts its green hands 
tenderly round it; women have their days in the cider-sharp sun and 
men their work riding over the infested land of the fogwidowed sea 
and lowering nets that convulse like stomachs. 

The earth has its milk to give 

beautiful horsemen bathe the immortal slopes with the rich 

yellow blood of wheat and men say as I continue to say 

This is a battle worthy of our weapons. 

But a different sort of soldier is seen prowling about 

like a pod holding death’s fat grub. .. . 

Purer than a man’s first girl the sky floats in virginal peace 
above the pallid snouts that jut from the stone of the warstatues. 

I have seen the crippled lark rise like a dream 

to the fugitive kiss of the wind’s delirious mouth. .. . 

and there is no report whatever that fish have ceased 

to have their admirable babies down deep in the sea. 

I have heard the noiseless talking of our graves 
and the worms have evolved a very effective way of writing history. 


Man is all around the things that men do 

but there is little enough to be happy about... . 
I do not accuse you, little fellows, I only declare 
that instead of drums to beat you consider your miserable 
breasts, and I caution you to know now that this world is 
fashioned of pain and of murder. You will not recognize the 
hangman until your own poor human head is in his noose. 

The poet should wear comfortable shoes and see a lot of children. 


Listen! is that the third throat of the cock? 

Has the mariner built his last desolate fire on this coast? 

The moon rubs his great clean face against the roofs of the city 

and harlots display their green sores which are the slum flowers. . . . 


O pity the backward ape who has no flute, who has no Christ, 
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who has no civilization and no poisongas to protect it with; 
pity those in asylums whose fists cannot reach faces to smash; 
pity the dead for their weight is not measured in military pounds. 


Evidently those are deathbells keening through the night 
and there are no horses saddled in the inn yard 
there is no light at any window, no warmth, no hope. . . . 
This is indeed a battle worthy of our weapons. 


VI 


I saw three hundred fat cattle putting their forlornly comic faces 
down to feed in the white grass where the skeletons of mutilated 
soldiers were; great white gulls dipped into the sea which hacked wetly 
at the stone toes of that coast; 

sad white girls lay under monsters and the ground 
shook as though charged with unborn armies. 

Then the white eyes of God looked upon me and His voice said 
You must help me. My only son, begotten of Mary, dead once 
on the cross, hallowed in name by the generations of men, 
hair of whose head is like the whips that scourge evil, 
my son, my only son, born of woman, conceived in pain 

His voice ceased. His white eyes lifted in terror 

and my throat His great hands found 
My son, my son Jesus, He cried, why hast thou forsaked me! 

and His tears spattered my hot cheek 
One death was given thee, one betrayal, one agony, 
but thou hast willed to die as men do, finding death 
at every inn, in every lost city, among all peoples, 
endlessly, and without the very gates of thy enemy 

and God lowered His hands from my throat, asking forgiveness. 


But another voice spoke, a voice which I had heard 

in all my wanderings, and it said 
“While you were speaking these cattle have moved out of sight 
and a storm has arisen on the sea, the earth wakes from its 
white sleep and the true church approaches over the water. . . 

God’s death! it was good to see the red blood 

on the ground again: thirty men could watch all at once 

and not see more than I saw 

How the wind tore at the skirts of priests! 


” 
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God’s death! I have never seen more efficient-looking guns, 
or in better repair 


I have seen the cold white eyes of night watching us, brothers. 

Come, soldier, break your sleep; how beautiful are the wings 
of your chrysalis as it throws down its guns, killing war. 

I have heard the calm wise voice of Christ calling us, brothers. 

Thus I have learned to laugh and to grow roses in the black stone 
of the meeting halls. 


A desire for truth is treason only for liars and dunces. ; 
The blood of Bolsheviks is on the hand that Stalin extends to Hitler. 


VII 


I despise these poets with their puerile little chalk-talks of the 
SOUlowe see 
To shut the door and draw the shades! I am come upon an exile 
that means this world is held off for a short moment. Arrange living 
skin over the war drums 
the body of an age lies here (And I refuse to jump 
upon it with my two feet, though it should be made 
to wake—sprawling there like a stabbed whore, and 
the eyes wide as spiked wine) Beneath what haunted 
sky do we press against the bodies of our women! 
. incorruptible boroughs through which have snaked 
the vines of our unsleeping sex 


How all the halls were scented with the woman-smell and lined by 
ancestral portraits of those who’d seen the night out on the exposed 
banks of the Mississippi, who’d muled the farthest reaches of the 
Rockies, their boots grinding out an empire for the flabby bellies in 
swivel chairs—and their wives: little bone buckets into which the desert 
had poured a puritan flesh—and we, their grandchildren, looking all 
ways at once and seeing nothing. 

I have consulted the tribal books, the unpublished journals and the 
diaries of certain mental cases; it is remarkable that I can proclaim 
a growing literature of intensity and consummate pureness. It is clear 
to me that when the reader has digested “The dog ate the cheese and 
the small boy in the yellow coat coughed” he has embarked on no mean 
adventure. Our more advanced critics have interpreted American Let- 
ters from several highly exciting angles; I read only yesterday a mag- 
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nificent statement concerning the mean diameter of the fourth vowel 
sound in the eleventh line of Greer’s Annihilated Café—this, of course, 
even with one reading alone, can cause the most profound sceptic 
considerable pride in the creative spirit applied sensitively, and sacri- 
ficingly, like a lamb with nosebleed. The young writer may well thank 
his steadfast star today. I have thought betweentimes of starting a 
School modeled somewhat along the lines of a well-managed nursery: 
certainly there is no lack of incentive. 

Humanity is a good thing. Perhaps we can arrange the murder 

of a sizeable number of people to save it. 
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HERBERT J. SELIGMANN: 
OBSERVATIONS ON A MAIN THEME * 


‘Tue democratic ideal is a flowering of the evolution of modern man. 
There can be no human progress away from it; only towards its ful- 
filment. One of its symbols and symptoms is a decent respect for the 
individuality of others. Legally, in America, that respect is codified in 
the Bill of Rights. Socially, the maintenance of individual freedom 
depends upon the level of education and of decent living conditions 
among masses of people. In essence democracy is not merely a form 
of government but a spirit which is realized in whatever measures 
exemplify tolerance, opportunity, and creative awareness of the 
identity of other human beings. When that spirit truly functions and 
is materially realized it provides people with a stake in the social 
order so that they will not so lightly respond to appeals for violent 
overturn or drastic change in administrative methods, that will make 
them lose this stake. They will rather count the cost of violence and 
destruction against what gains might result. The spirit of democracy, 
because it respects the truth, leads always toward search for and pro- 
mulgation of the truth. Under the impulse of enlightenment anc 
living thought—of education in the sense of individual development— 
people will be in a position to discount the motives of those who 
would lead them to hate and to envy their neighbors. For the ways 
of hatred are retrograde. They are the expression of frustration, of 
embittered ignorance and they lead to brutal cruelty which is alien 
to the imaginative, the cultivated, the expressive and the socially 
well-functioning person. Community in the arts, the free interchange 
of untrammeled scientific discovery, the imaginative perception of 
human identity and likeness under apparent and superficial dis- 
similarity, these all are a part of enlightened education. On such 
education democracy depends for its existence. It depends too on the 
sustained progress in the general welfare over entrenched individual 
or group privilege. Necessarily in such a progress there will be free 
criticism of government and of the acts of public men to insure against 
the possibility of corruption. 


* Written before the crisis leading to the outbreak of the European War. 
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The goth of January 1939 radio broadcast from Berlin of Hitler's 
address to the Nazi Reichstag was an event shared by the civilized 
world. Everywhere men and women were hanging on the words of 
the “mightiest” man in Europe. That mightiest man, evidently, was 
not so much German or Nazi as he was a function of the world’s 
cupidity, greed and traitorousness. His continued existence was con- 
ceivable only by virtue of the support he was receiving from dominant 
groups in Great Britain, France and America. He constituted their 
guarantee not so much against “bolshevism” as against attempts at 
achieving a more rational scheme of distribution of goods in the 
world. That Hitler was becoming, daily, more and more their Franken- 
stein, they would rather not understand. 

For the moment, they were ready to toss him a Cerberus-portion of 
the Jews, the Catholics, Protestantism, culture, science, art, freedom, 
dignity and self-respect. If that meal did not suffice—as it could not— 
they were ready in allopathic dosage to add to it the rest of the world. 
By encouraging his continued existence they were destroying the fibre 
of faith between men, the hope of happiness and the possibility of 
creative and peaceful progress. 


In estimating the American situation it must be realized that many 
members and dependents of the American financial oligarchy as well 
as those who more directly profit from hate-mongering would welcome 
an American Hitler. To them his accession to power would mean the 
ruthless suppression of labor, the rigid perpetuation of their own 
privileges and advantage. Such people easily adopt and spread Nazi- 
fascism’s chief virus, anti-Semitism. Among them the snobbery of 
Jew-baiting ministers to deeper impulses. Among other things they 
derive a spurious sense of well-being and superiority from it and by 
adopting this Nazi-fascist weapon they feel that they are bolstering 
their faltering dominance. Such attitudes on their part play directly 
into the elaboration of the Nazi-fascist plan for world domination. 
By fomenting anti-Semitism in America they help to create the dis- 
sension, the intolerant hatred, the group cleavages by which the Nazis 
hope to paralyse potential American opposition to the extension of 
their realm into the Western Hemisphere. The Coughlins, the Van 
Horn Moseleys, and their allies, and those who finance the brutal 
and ignorant purveyors of hatred, must be regarded, as they are more 
and more openly showing themselves to be, as avowed and active 
allies of Hitler in an international war upon civilization. At the same 
time they profess to be peace-lovers when international aggression is to 
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be opposed. They are the allies, too, of the possessing minorities in 
England and France, who have backed and financed Hitler, sold him 
the lives and welfare of the peoples sacrificed to Nazi-fascist aggression. 


Shall democracy permit those who are determined to destroy it, not 
only in America but in the world, freely to use every resource includ- 
ing the deliberate dissemination of proven falsehood? There are those 
who maintain that freedom of press and utterance and assembly must 
be erected into a principle absolute and allowing of no exception. But 
however ardently we may desire to sustain the principle, in applica- 
tion it has never been absolute. In America the police power is in- 
voked against pornography and direct incitement to violence. Libel is 
punishable by criminal prosecution. Libel and slander are actionable 
through civil suit for damages. Is individual obscenity more dangerous 
to the public welfare than obscene slander against entire groups of 
the population? Are the expressed desire and the deliberate effort to 
incite and provoke riot and massacre and pogrom not a proper occa- 
sion for government intervention and for the active opposition of all 
lovers of freedom? Are not the speeches and writings of the Bundists, 
Moseleys, Coughlins and other hate-mongers filled with matter which 
is in effect a direct incitement to violence against groups of American 
citizens? Knowing as we do that such agitation forms part of a cam- 
paign in which these people are acting as the allies of foreign gov- 
ernments in open warfare upon the American system of government 
and the American ideal, is there any reason why such utterances should 
be permitted or if permitted why they should go unpunished? 

The rights of free utterance, assembly and publication are not abso- 
lute. They flow from an order of society upon whose maintenance 
they directly depend. If we agree with Lord Acton that “Liberty is 
not a means to a higher end. It is itself the highest political end,” then 
that liberty must be vigilantly safeguarded. The experience of German 
democrats with the forces that overthrew democracy in their war- 
riddled, famine-ravaged country suggests that fear of violence, ac- 
quiescence in the undermining of democratic institutions, easy-going 
tolerance of the insemination of bitter hatred into masses of people 
under the cover of a general principle of freedom of discussion, are 
not ways to preserve liberty. For liberty and democracy are names for 
a spirit, manifest but not inherent, in the right to vote, the sanctity of 
a man’s home, freedom of discussion, the equal application of law. 
Where, however, the mechanisms that have brought freedom and that 


have served freedom, are more or less subtly perverted to serve’ those 
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who preach and intend violence and an end of human liberty, then 
measures of defense must be devised. In our day crime is not merely 
a matter of individual pathology. It is a social phenomenon. One is 
reminded of Lord Acton’s summation of what happened in the 16th 
Century after the thousand years during which the principles of civil 
liberty were at least formulated during the Middle Ages: “The way 
was paved for absolute monarchy to triumph over the spirit and insti- 
tutions of a better age, not by isolated acts of wickedness, but by a 
studied philosophy of crime and so thorough a perversion of the moral 
sense that the like of it had not been seen since the Stoics reformed the 
morality of paganism.” 


We have gone far indeed on the road of an ultimate disaster to 
humanity. But there have been many dark years, decades and cen- 
turies when human life was a dim flicker in a sea of violence and 
blood. There have been an inextinguishable few who have not yielded 
to the madness of Inquisition or war. We have powerful defences 
against the poison with which certain of the economic masters seek 
to inoculate the masses to lead them to their doom. The first task 
continues to be the maintenance of courage. There is much to defend; 
everything that makes life worth living for which to strive. Not for a 
moment must we relinquish defense of the American ideal of oppor- 
tunity for all men of whatever antecedents, color, creed. Neither 
must we cease pointing out the brutal horror of Nazi-fascism, whether 
it is in the pages of Henry Ford’s defunct but still poisonous Dearborn 
Independent, Ku Kluxism, and the many patrioteering pseudo-Ameri- 
canisms, in the tortures, murders, perversions and mass lies of Hitler, 
Mussolini and Franco, or in the deliberate betrayals by Lady Astor’s 
set and Chamberlain. 

In America we must be vigilant and militant. We must not have 
such divisions as that which resulted in the repudiation by the British 
Labor Party of a united front against fascism, domestic and foreign. 
We have laws on our statute books which district attorneys can use 
if they will. It is the law of New York State that advocates of the 
overthrow of the state by force—‘‘criminal anarchy’—are guilty of a 
felony. That was established in the conviction of Benjamin Gitlow 
July 1922 (234 New York 132). The Court’s opinion delivered by Mr. 
Justice Crane established the right of the state to protect itself from 
“those who publish articles which tend to corrupt morals, induce 
crime or destroy organized society.” Is there any doubt that the Ameri- 
can Nazi-fascists and anti-Semites, who drill and arm and boast of their 
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preparation for riots and pogroms are inciting to violence? When 
Benjamin Gitlow was convicted of criminal syndicalism in 1922 for 
advocating the overthrow of American government by mass strike, 
the court expressly admitted evidence concerning such a mass strike in 
Winnipeg, Canada. “What the world generally knows a court of justice 
may be presumed to know.” Is there any court of justice in America 
ignorant of the unleashed pillage, massacre, rapine, torture, the de- 
struction of civilized human beings and values, which have resulted 
from Nazi-fascist doctrines in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ethi- 
opia and Spain? Will anyone pretend any difference between those 
actualities and. the results the Nazi-fascists would bring about in 
America? If Benjamin Gitlow was guilty of criminal anarchy for 
advocating the mass strike to overthrow the American government, 
what about the Bund and its American allies who advocate replacing 
democracy by Nazism in the United States and arm their dupes for 
the purpose? What about Deatherage who bet that a pogrom would 
occur in New York within go days: “When it does . . . watch out 
for my boys.”’ (Stanley High, “Star-Spangled Fascists,” the Saturday 
Evening Post, May 27, 1939.) A pogrom means massacre, riot, pillage. 
Is this criminal anarchy and if not, why not? How about the open 
advocacy of murder of Jews by American fascists cited in the same 
article? Is this advocacy of the overthrow of organized government 
by force or violence? Is the advocacy of attack on Jews and defacement 
of their property conspiracy under Article 54, Section 580, of the Penal 
Laws of New York State? Would it not be a good plan for law enforce- 
ment officers in New York to weigh the possible use of Article 131, 
Section 1390, of the Penal Laws of New York State as enacted in 1938: 
“Any assemblage of three or more persons which shall exercise or 
attempt to exercise by physical violence and without authority of law 
any power of correcting or punishment over any person shall consti- 
tute a mob... .” 

There is, too, Article 188, Section 2090, of New York State’s Penal 
Laws: “Whenever three or more persons, having assembled for any 
purpose, disturb the public peace, by using force or violence to any 
other person, or to property, or threaten or attempt to commit such 
disturbance, or to do an unlawful act by the use of force or violence, 
accompanied with the power of immediate execution of such threat 
or attempt, they are guilty of riot.” 


A number of recent events in New York State illustrate government 
indifference to encroachment upon liberty and unwillingness of lib- 
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erals to face the realities of the threat to their faith and their lives. 
The New York State legislature enacted two measures, signed in May 
1939, one of them permitting an inquisition into the political and 
social opinions of teachers and civil service employees, the other pro- 
hibiting the public wearing of uniforms similar to those worn by 
military or public forces of any foreign State. The first measure, the 
Devany bill, was avowedly directed against communists, the second, 
the Hanley-Heck bill, against the German-American Bund. In bal- 
ancing the two measures, the unequal nature of the legislative bargain 
becomes obvious. Presumably the German-American Bund and other 
subversive organizations masquerading under protestations of patriot- 
ism are to be permitted to carry on their activities unmolested, pro- 
vided they refrain from publicly wearing uniforms similar to those 
worn in foreign States. Whereas the Devany bill provides for the dis- 
missal of teachers and civil service appointees charged with advocating 
violent overthrow of the Government or with being members of 
organizations which do so. In the message which accompanied his 
signature of this bill, Governor Lehman pointed out that under this 
law such dismissals could later be passed on by the courts. But why, if 
the criminal anarchy statute already covers the situation, enact this 
additional amendment to the civil service law? Those convicted of 
felony under the criminal anarchy statute, certainly cannot teach in 
the public schools nor are they eligible for civil service appointment. 
If the criminal anarchy statute is invoked the Devany bill is clearly 
superfluous. But the real intent of this measure goes further than to 
prevent “criminal anarchy.” The Devany bill, in effect, lays the ground 
for subjecting teachers and civil servants to state-organized terrorism. 
Any one who freely discusses or analyses, without advocating, the 
doctrines of communism, as by any liberal conception of free discus- 
sion and liberal education he (or she) is entitled and even required to 
do, may become subject to charges and proceedings which may deprive 
him of his job. Though court review may later result in reinstatement, 
the initial damage to reputation and standing, as is well known to 
all who are acquainted with libel actions, cannot be repaired. The 
pressure put upon teachers and civil servants by the Devany bill, 
therefore, is a sinister assault upon freedom of teaching and of dis- 
cussion in New York State. 

In justifying his signature of the Devany bill, Governor Lehman 
spoke of the power of the State to repel violent attack and cited the 
United States Supreme Court’s opinion that the State may seek “to 
extinguish the spark without waiting until it has enkindled the flame 
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or blazed into the conflagration.” This is exactly what the Hanley- 
Heck bill concerning the wearing of uniforms signally fails to do. It 
does not interfere with the militarization and drilling in preparation 
for open violence of wnuniformed subversive groups, which is just as 
much “a constant menace to the peace and good order of the com- 
munity” as is the uniformed drilling. It does not pretend to punish 
advocacy of pogroms and other forms of anarchic dethronement of 
State government and authority. It does not prevent open appeals to 
prejudice and hatred calculated and admittedly intended to lead to 
violence. It merely prohibits the outward display of one of the symbols 
of this activity. 

Taken together the Devany and the Hanley-Heck bills constitute 
an evasion of the clear imperative to prosecute criminal anarchy under 
existing laws—laws virtually uninvoked by District Attorney Thomas 
E. Dewey whose boasts of a record number of convictions were re- 
ported on the front pages of daily newspapers on May 30 and 31. 


Official unwillingness to face the growing challenge offered by 
Bundism, advocacy of race riot and pogrom, and other phases of 
American Nazi-fascist criminal anarchy, is further illustrated by the 
fact that District Attorney Dewey chose to proceed against the Bund’s 
leader Fritz Kuhn not under conspiracy, riot or criminal anarchy 
statutes but only on grounds of theft. This evasion of an issue basic to 
the continuance of American democracy is concurred in by Miss 
Dorothy Thompson. She notes that one of Kuhn’s fellow-conspirators, 
Deatherage of the Knights of the White Camellia, testified he had 
“murder in his soul,” that he had predicted with relish a wave of 
suicides, that he looked forward to a “rampage” of violence. She com- 
ments on the fact that Bundism and its allies are in effect conspiring 
against society and enumerates a number of the methods used such as 
slanderous campaigns of whispering and publication “bordering on 
criminal libel,” also “terroristic threats, mostly in the form of anony- 
mous letters.” 

Yet Miss Thompson finds “poetic justice’ in the fact that the theft 
charge against Kuhn should close official eyes to the major threat and 
that on that charge he should be indicted merely as a common swin- 
dler and thief. Are we to judge that democracy can protect itself 
against Nazi-fascist thuggery only by the method of “examining their 
accounts?” Is it not conceivable that a Nazi-fascist leader might 
possibly be found who, unlike Fritz Kuhn, is not indictable as a 
common thief? In that case has democracy no defence against appeals 
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to open violence and mass murder? By all means prosecute and 
convict the Fritz Kuhns for whatever thefts and swindles they may 
commit. But do not let us lull ourselves into the false security of 
believing that thereby the State has adequately proceeded “‘to extin- 
guish the spark without waiting until it has enkindled the flame or 
blazed into the conflagration.” This is the sort of tragic blindness and 
folly which brought death to German democracy and culture and 
swelled the tide of human horror and despair in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. It now threatens the entire world. The danger is imminent 
and immediate. It can be averted but not by meeting it with 
cowardly and half-hearted evasions. 

By the safety of its minorities as well as by the freedom of the 
individual is democracy tested. And that is the first point of attack of 
those who know they cannot directly and openly proceed to “over- 
throw” the Government. When minorities are once placed in the 
position of rightless, oppressed and hunted groups, the first major 
step toward the overthrow of democratic government has already 
been taken. 


We are not limited to legal procedure alone. It is possible to call 
upon the common sense and the self-protective decency that is strong 
and powerful in America against those forces which derive their mate- 
rial from the falsifications being exported from Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. The vociferousness of the leaders of Nazism here, whether they 
speak as retired militarists, or Catholic priests, as Senators or other 
public officers, need intimidate no loyal American. These people are 
in a minority. They depend for their following upon the ignorant. 
It can be made clear that self-respecting human beings should not 
frequent any hall, theatre or arena that is leased for their purposes. 
It is possible to publish and distribute magazines, books and leaflets 
setting forth the facts concerning these agitators and those from whom 
they derive their literature, and their funds. Nor need any loyal 
American purchase the goods manufactured or offered for sale by 
anyone or any company disloyal to the American ideal. If we refrain 
from buying goods made in Japan, Nazi Germany, and Italy, shall we 
buy from their allies here or elsewhere? Cannot public opinion make 
itself felt in the matter of the shipment of war materials to the 
ageressor nations? 

There is much to do here and there are many ways to do it, granted 
a will to stand for the heritage of human dignity and freedom. No 
man of courage and integrity would evade the battle if he could. It is 
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a good fight and it can be won, for truth, democracy and humanity 
are on the side of those who stand for the democratic ideal. 


The Nazis have linked Jews and democracy. Democracy, Hitler and 
Goebbels say, is Jewish. Like most of what Nazis say, it is untrue, but 
it can be looked upon as a challenge worth accepting to the hilt; for 
Jews, as for others. Accepting it means fighting for all the manifesta- 
tions of the democratic spirit, political, social and economic. Freedom 
of research; opportunity for the creative spirit in the arts; education 
which provides a base of general information serving independence 
of thought and judgment; the conquest of poverty and of bitter unem- 
ployment; use of the nation’s resources not to enrich entrenched 
minorities but for the welfare of the whole people—these are elements 
in that nexus of attitudes and administrative measures in which the 
spirit of democracy becomes fleshed and realized. There can be no 
doubt concerning the symbolic position of the Jew today. It is forced 
upon him. His destruction is to serve world-wide reaction. Hence the 
violence of the world-wide attack launched against him. The world 
over the Jew must stand for liberty, the dignity of the human soul, 
respect for civilization. Where the Jew has been broken and oppressed, 
these values have died. The burden cannot be met with silence or 
evasion, by getting others to do the fighting, by crawling defensively 
back into an outworn sectarianism, or by making a small group 
problem of humanity’s crisis. The Jew has no choice. He must stand 
fast as must all other civilized people to help bring about the ultimate 
defeat of the barbarism of Nazi-fascism. 


The power of exhaustion as a political weapon has hardly been 
understood until our day. The Nazi-fascists have anticipated some of 
its resources in their campaign to wear down the nerves, the steadfast- 
ness and the faith of a non-regimented world. Their means have been 
a series of crises in which they have had the active cooperation of 
British and French statesmen and American diplomats. Strain and 
torment the emotions of millions of people long enough and you 
produce a lessening return in horror and outrage. The most dreadful 
and wanton bombing of Chungking in China produces not even a 
ripple among the millions surfeited with horror who are wearied. The 
blunting of the moral sensibilities of the world is indubitably an 
objective of the Nazi-fascist political technicians as it is a consequence 
of their acts. But there is a counter-swing in boredom too. Eventually 
the destroyed faith of peoples reacts upon its destroyers. When it 
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becomes apparent that there is no hope of negotiation in a spirit of 
good will, then nations turn to arms. The arming becomes so fantastic 
that the very weight of the armor imperils those who profit from it 
and the increasingly precarious balance of force measured against force 
makes war increasingly inevitable. Moreover, the boredom among 
peoples outside the Nazi-fascist orbit is paralleled by the boredom 
within it. Eternal drilling, the blaring of radio amplifiers, threats of 
force, repression, cruelty, tasteless exaltation of the common and the 
brutal, may produce the desired generations of the stultified and the 
beastly. But also, these procedures evoke a demand for “illegal” litera- 
ture, unservile thought, and for unfouled and untainted news of the 
world. It is the valiant spirit of man that has always constituted the 
main threat to dictatorship and its frauds. 


The American position in the world crisis seems almost consistently 
to be an equivocal one. As the Wilsonian idealists, upon entering the 
World War, succumbed to British propaganda and signed a blank 
check for World Reaction to fill in, so now President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt often creates the impression of being a Mephisto in reverse. 
Mephisto, it will be recalled, described himself as being 

“of that force that would 
Accomplish ill and nonetheless does good.” 
The President, contrariwise, in his words has sought earnestly and sin- 
cerely it would seem, to bolster the liberal spirit that is ruthlessly 
being murdered. His uiterances have been fair. His address of October 
5th, 1937, throwing the moral weight of the United States against dic- 
tatorial aggression was a beam of light in the darkness of Central and 
Eastern Europe. But his Administration’s acts have not realized his 
words. Among the most tragic of those acts was the maintenance of the 
embargo against loyalist Spain. That government, duly recognized by 
the government of the United States, had to face the bombs, the tanks, 
the airplanes, the soldiers and the Papal blessings of the Nazi-fascist 
alliance, as well as betrayal by Chamberlain’s (and Eden’s) Britain, 
America’s Joseph P. Kennedy, and Blum’s, Daladier’s and Bonnet’s 
France. The United States Government hastened to recognize the 
Franco regime which had a proscribed list of some millions of men 
and women, of whom many were being massacred as a means of 
extirpating opposition. No liberal in the United States had any excuse 
for failing to know that the Franco-Hitler-Mussolini victory would be 
followed by just such a massacre. Yet President Roosevelt helped that 
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coalition to win. With disgraceful and dishonoring alacrity his State 
Department hastened to recognize the blood-stained gangsterdom. 


The President is not only the administrative head of the government. 
He is also the leader of the Democratic party. This party is no less a 
monstrosity than the hopelessly reactionary and leaderless Republican 
party. In the South Democratic power is derived from brutal oppres- 
sion of the Negro and from a degradation of life among agricultural 
and industrialized whites comparable to the poverty of the Far East. 
In the North the Democratic party has depended for support upon 
such disparate elements as labor, liberals and the Catholic vote. 


The Catholic hierarchy in America endorsed and aided Franco, sang 
his praises, chose to ignore his machine-gun massacres of men, women 
and children, his deliberate murder of civilian populations, and made 
the false issue one between communism and nationalism. Perhaps 
President Roosevelt dared not face the Catholic hierarchy on the sub- 
ject of Spain. In the hasty recognition of Franco there was no doubt 
also a sop to those American industries which expected to profit from 
the favor of the new government. In justifying our behavior with 
regard to Spain, we Americans might echo the remark of the Nazi 
propaganda minister, Goebbels, that “talk about humanitarianism 
and morals is simply disgusting to us. . . . For us Nazis, these argu- 
ments no longer have any appeal, since we long ago ceased believing in 
them.” 


The present official position of the Catholic Church recalls Voltaire’s 
David-like attack. His war-cry, “Ecrasez l’Infame,” was directed against 
the power of darkness that for centuries fought steadily, relentlessly, 
cruelly and with every resource of malignant repression against the 
spread of enlightenment and the evolution of human freedom. Today 
that same force, the Catholic hierarchy, is active politically the world 
over. Its leaders blessed the Spanish massacre of innocents and the 
overthrow of the duly constituted democratic government of Spain. In 
America some of their lesser priests disseminate unchecked the ugly 
poisons that stimulate and accompany anti-Semitism. With this activity 
there goes a mortuary whiff from the Dark Ages. The Catholic hier- 
archy have blocked legislation that would have protected the children 
of the nation from the impositions of industrialists. The foremost 
anti-Semite in America, one convicted before the court of public 
opinion of publishing and distributing forged documents, of copying 
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verbatim in his own utterances the perversions of Nazi propagandists, 
of egging on those who would deny the democratic ideal in America 
and bring about pogroms—this foremost poisoner of the mind of 
masses of people is a Roman Catholic priest unrepudiated by his 
church. 

The implications of Roman Catholic political reaction are clear. 
Catholic dogma is irreconcilable with liberalism. The Church steadily 
opposes and must oppose freedom of expression in the arts and in 
literature. The Church dogma is uncompromising. Did not G. C. Coul- 
ton in his “Medieval Panorama” note the Pope’s claim to a totalitarian 
state, a claim “so fundamental that it survives to the present day?” 
The claim, as Coulton points out, is buttressed in this very century 
by the claims of Roman theologians that the Pope may “employ force 
to bring back all baptised Christians to the fold.” 

Did not Hitler in “Mein Kampf” (page 445, Stackpole edition) justify 
the Nazi insistence upon reiteration of statements, however untrue, 
by acknowledging his indebtedness for this technique to the Catholic 
Church: “Although its doctrinal structure conflicts at many points 
sometimes quite unnecessarily, with exact science and research, it is 
nevertheless not ready to sacrifice one syllable of its theses.” 


Mere mechanical “tolerance” of the Catholic Church and its activi- 
ties does not quite meet the need in America today. Insofar as it 
becomes an active social and political force, ignoring the sentiment of 
its more liberal minority, blocking child labor legislation, education 
for birth control, freedom of expression and of criticism in motion 
pictures, books and the arts, the Catholic Church is resolutely to be 
opposed, as a threat to the greater part of that for which the demo- 
cratic ideal stands. The task of discrimination is not a light one. 
Practice of the religion remains a matter of the private conscience. 
But the imposition of dogma upon non-Catholics contravenes the 
letter and the spirit of the United States Constitution. It is clearly 
in order for Catholics to refrain from reading or seeing books, plays 
or pictures their Church condemns. It is as clearly out of order for 
the Catholic Church on doctrinal grounds to seek to deprive non- 
Catholics of these resources. 

From the point of view of a liberal, not Catholicism alone but all 
sectarianism is dangerous. The sectary almost universally ceases to 
become one of a brotherhood sharing in a mystical experience and 
practising the highest morality inculcated by the teacher from whom 
the organized religion is derived. He yields easily to the temptation to 
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play the persecutor unleashed by the more or less savage spirit he con- 
ceives to be his god. He wants power for his group, rather than grace. 
How savage it is to divide men into believers and unbelievers according 
to their acquiescence in a particular myth! Nazi sectarianism in par- 
ticular becomes a grotesque satire on what is commonly known as 
religion. Its exponents worship power, power naked as cannon pointed 
to belch flame and death. Why not worship the instruments of destruc- 
tion themselves—or even death? Is not this where the Nazi-fascists have 
arrived, the supplication and worship of the agents of death? 


People say indifferently of what they conceive to be civilization and 
culture in Nazi Germany that after Hitler has departed “they will 
come back.” It would be as just to remark of giant redwood trees, 
felled and sawed in boards that they will come back. In all probability 
these trees will never return. Even more deep-rooted than the giant 
redwood trees are the efflorescences of culture in the spirit of man. 
As Aurel Kolnai—‘“‘The War Against the West’—has searchingly 
demonstrated, the Nazi-fascist reversion is not a passing episode. It is 
the testing of mankind. The Nazi philosophy, based upon organiza- 
tion for the exercise of limitless force, denies the concept of humanity. 
It is the spirit of war become articulate. It extirpates all men, all spirit, 
all works which affirm the human being apart from the war-hierarchy. 
Can humanity overcome this terrible clenching of power which has 
accumulated all the resources of technology to dispute and bar the 
progress of the free spirit of man? Emissaries from its bastions pene- 
trate the crowd everywhere fostering disillusion, inseminating fear, 
hopelessness, bitter hatred, distrust of reason, of peace and of life 
itself. 


If courage is to be derived from the spectacle of Asiatic satrapism 
using the resources of modern technology in the name of Nazi- 
fascism, it is stimulated by the spiritual impotence of the Nazified. 
They must reduce all phases of life to arbitrary violence. It is as if the 
Nazi theorists had turned desperately and venomously against what 
the world knows to be civilization, because it is beyond their power. 
Hence the erection of hate into a canon, the negation of all general 
standards by which they can be judged, and of rational and human 
attributes of thought. This will be found to be equally true of those 
in America and elsewhere who are Nazi-fascists in spirit. The basis of 
Nazi-fascism is fear, and what is most feared is loss of personal security, 
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the feeling of security being based on property and specious tribal 
unity as its guarantee. 


Representative Hamilton Fish, of New York, Republican, one of the 
American social and financial oligarchy’s representatives in the United 
States Congress, went so far as to justify the vulgar and insulting 
derision Hitler poured upon the peace note sent him in April 1939 
by President Roosevelt. In face of the plain intention of this note— 
whatever its actual function—to delay and avert the outbreak of a 
world war, Representative Fish placed the blame for the imminent 
war danger on “the hate-crazed and hysterical administration at Wash- 
ington.” It is not the Roosevelt Administration which is hate-crazed 
but Mr. Fish and his millionaire constituency. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that in financial circles rage against the President has 
taken the form of violent words even including advocacy of his assas- 
sination. One writer found conversation in these circles more blood- 
thirsty than any he had ever heard in the world-war trenches. 
“Hate-crazed” is an epithet properly applied, not to the President, but 
to the people who fight with misrepresentation and insensate malice 
every effort to fortify political democracy with its economic founda- 
tion. The economic royalists who conduct this campaign of vilification 
carefully refrain from any reference to the antecedent Republican era: 
the degrading era of political corruption that flourished under Hard- 
ing, the scramble of speculative vulgarity under Coolidge and the 
ensuing hopeless collapse under the fatuous and inept Republican 
President Herbert Hoover. In this war of the possessing minority 
upon social progress, it is conveniently forgotten that the man whose 
courage and decision in stemming the catastrophic tide in 1933 “big 
business” was glad to abdicate to, was President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
There has been legitimate criticism from the outset of his Administra- 
tion, on the ground of his vacillation in basic matters of economic 
policy. Dollar devaluation, a mounting public debt, uncertainty as to 
the possibility of inflation, waste of public funds in badly administered 
public works projects, destruction of surplus farm products, and many 
other phases of the Franklin D. Roosevelt program have merited and 
have received due criticism. But these are not the grounds of those 
who would stop and destroy the fruits of what social progress has been 
achieved. The chief detractors of the New Deal today, many of whom 
paralleled their moral bankruptcy with the nation’s bankruptcy in 
1932, have thrown fairness and decency overboard and stand forth 
unashamed as the agents of greed. A further stage of this sort of war 
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is objectified in armed conflict throughout the world. The American 
brand of fascism has found one of its mouthpieces in the president of 
a midwestern manufacturing company: “No fantasy of dreamers has 
exerted such devastating effect upon countless millions or upon the 
course of human events as the illusion of equality. For more than 150 
years it has served to delude the masses into belief in equality of indi- 
viduals and of races. If true prosperity is to be achieved we must 
first dispel such illusions as equality, democracy, security, collective 
bargaining and economic planning.” Heil Hitler! 


Liberation from the blinkers that confine men’s imaginations in 
the snobberies and the group hatreds of organized religion, and from 
the fear which rises out of a-faithless trust in material possessions 
alone, is offered by creativeness. Works of imagination in all media, 
song, the dance, the theatre, music, pictures, enlarge the horizons of 
the spirit. Against these, commercialized industrialism has always 
made more or less overt war. Liberated imaginations dispense with 
vulgar accumulation. Commercialized America has distrusted its own 
sensibility. Yet, as the delicacy of colonial New England testifies, in its 
moldings, its furniture, its paintings, the refined proportion of Down 
East houses, there is concealed in the native American a love for the 
expressive that has invented and fashioned with true craftsman’s 
ardor. And to New England there have been added how many warmer 
strains of art and music! Much of the soulless mechanism of industrial 
life and its cities, is imposed upon the people. These are not the 
fruits of their desire. It is the people in their simplicity and their 
aspirations who make the decency of life. The betrayal of them by 
politicians, business men and clergy constitutes the obstacle to the 
fulfilment of the nation. The idea of the nation is realized in the 
commerce with one another of the most varied individualities. Cow- 
boys in New Mexico and Indians, Scandinavians or Filipinos, Hun- 
garians or Poles, meet as human beings and shed, momentarily: at 
least, the cramping and destroying separatisms which interested 
groups seek to impose upon them. It is when their fears, their vani- 
ties, their passions are played upon by the cunning and the heartless 
that they, the people, are betrayed. But it is in them and in their 
basic sanity that every liberal must rest his ultimate faith. Lincoln 
knew them when he issued his democratic challenge that you can’t 
fool all the people all the time. The fate of the world rests with the 
people, with the common man. Has he been poisoned and isolated in 


hating groups? Has the future been made to seem so dark to him that 
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he is embittered for having nothing to lose? Have the blood-sucking 
armament makers, the tiny group of owners and possessors and their 
allies the “statesmen” of contemporary Europe, bungled the world 
to the point of inevitable catastrophe? Or will the people’s awakening 
understanding avert disaster, or at least guide their destiny through 
disaster toward freedom? 


FROM A STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION: 


WHY WE DEFEND FREE SPEECH FOR NAZIS, 
FASCISTS—AND COMMUNISTS 


An answer to critics who would deny liberty to those they 
characterize as enemies of democracy 


. .. AN ORGANIZATION to defend civil liberties naturally stands in 
direct opposition to any movement which rejects the principles con- 
tained in the Bill of Rights. But this opposition is expressed at the 
point of action contrary to the Bill of Rights, not in relation to 
theories. . . . It is our task to help preserve democracy by opposing 
all violations of the Bill of Rights from any source whatever. 

It is in this spirit that we defend the rights of those who might, if 
they came to power, suppress civil liberty. We certainly cannot aban- 
don the principles of the Bill of Rights, which requires defense of 
everybody’s rights without distinction, just because of the fear that 
thus some anti-democratic force will triumph. Such a fear implies 
distrust of democracy. 


The defenders of civil liberty cannot tolerate the suppression of 
any propaganda. We support only the suppression of acts in violation 
of civil liberty, or actual preparation for the use of force. Beyond that 
we cannot go and remain faithful to our purposes. Nor can we indulge 
in characterizing movements as democratic or anti-democratic. Who 
would trust the honesty of our defense of the rights of movements we 
had labelled “anti-democratic?” 

The best way to combat propaganda directed against the principles 
of the Bill of Rights is in the open where it can be fought by counter- 
propaganda, protest demonstrations, picketing—and all the devices of 
attack which do not involve denying the right to meet and speak. 
Defenders of civil liberty cannot yield to government the right to dis- 
criminate between those who may enjoy the protection of the Bill 
of Rights and those who may not. 


To those who advocate suppressing propaganda they hate, we reply 
that they can draw no successful line. What one would suppress, 
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another would not. The only clear place to draw a line is between 
words and acts or attempted acts, or incitements to specific unlawful 
acts. For scurrilous statements against individuals or organizations 
which do not amount to incitements, the libel laws are adequate. 

It is clear that free speech as a practical tactic as well as an abstract 
principle, demands defense of the rights of all who are attacked’ in 
order to maintain the rights of any. It was for precisely that reason 
that two of our attorneys, both Jews, urged on the Mayor of New 
York the use of city property for a meeting of the persecutors of 
Jews, the Nazis; and that our general counsel, a Jew, aided the attorney 
for the Friends of New Germany (Nazi) in court proceedings to break 
down a lawless prohibition of their meetings in New Jersey. Just so, 
some years ago, the Union protested denial of rights to the Ku Klux 
Klan by the Catholic mayor of Boston on the ground that if he could 
stop the Klan, he could lawlessly stop others he disliked—the Com- 
munists, birth control advocates, and pacifists. And he did. Our pro- 
test began where his lawless suppression began. 

To those who urge suppression of meetings that may incite riot or 
violence, the complete answer is that nobody can tell in advance what 
meetings may do so. Where there is reasonable ground for apprehen- 
sion, the police can ordinarily prevent disorder. 

To those who would suppress meetings where race or religious preju 
dice is likely to be stirred up, the answer is simple,—that there is no 
general agreement on what constitutes race or religious prejudice. 
Once the bars are so let down, the field is open for all . . . to charge 
such prejudice against any group—Catholics, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
atheists,—even against Jews attacking the Nazis. On that ground the 
Union has opposed the anti-Nazi bills introduced in state legislatures 
punishing propaganda which, in the opinion of some court might “stir 
up race or religious hatred” or “domestic strife.” No laws can be written 
to outlaw Nazi propaganda without striking at freedom of speech in 
general. 


We urge upon our friends and critics alike a careful consideration 
of the policy of the Union set forth here. It is the same policy to which 
every public official is pledged under our constitutional guarantees. 
No other policy will preserve democratic institutions. Those who would 
except from the protection of the Bill of Rights the forces they fear 
as anti-democratic should consider the lessons of history. When the 
rights of any are sacrificed, the rights of none are safe. 


Dao 


THEODORE IRWIN: 
CIVIL LIBERTIES REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


Tus year, the 150th anniversary of the submission of the Bill of 
Rights to the states by the first Congress, convened March 4, 1789, 
sees unprecedented support of our constitutional guarantees under the 
stimulus of the world-wide attacks on democracy. The anniversary was 
celebrated by the discovery that Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Georgia among the thirteen original colonies had never ratified the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution—the Bill of Rights. The 
legislatures on recommendation of their governors promptly took the 
belated action. 

Significant of increasing support of the Bill of Rights was the 
organization by the American Bar Association of a national Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights and of similar committees in many state and 
city bar associations. The national Bar Association committee went 
into action promptly with briefs in the Supreme Court supporting 
the contentions of the C.I.O. and Civil Liberties Union in the pro- 
ceedings against Jersey City officials, and urging the Supreme Court 
to take jurisdiction of the flag-saluting cases involving Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. 

Significant too of growing vigilance for civil rights was the creation 
by Attorney General Murphy of a Civil Liberties Unit in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, pledged to investigate and act whenever civil rights 
are violated within federal jurisdiction. The historic two-year investi- 
gation of violations of labor’s civil rights by the Senate Committee 
on Civil Liberties was concluded with the recommendation to Con- 
gress of a sweeping bill aimed at industrial espionage and armaments. 

In addition to this private and official vigilance for civil rights, 
telling advances were made by a series of decisions by the United States 
Supreme Court. Chief among them was the decision sustaining and 
extending the injunction granted by the lower courts against Mayor 
Hague and Jersey City officials to prevent interference with freedom 
of speech and assembly—for the first time putting the power of the 
federal government behind the protection of those rights against 
attack by local law, and putting new life into the long disused civil 
rights statute of 1871. Noteworthy, too, were the Supreme Court 
decisions (1) requiring states to provide equal facilities for Negro 
and white students, or failing that, to admit Negro students to white 
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schools and colleges; (2) holding that aliens are not deportable for 
having joined the Communist Party for brief periods; and (3) voiding 
an attempt in Oklahoma by law to prevent the registration of Negroes 
for voting. 

On the whole the record of the courts both federal and state 
throughout the country showed a more favorable interpretation of 
civil rights. Only one major court case represented a threatened set- 
back—that by the federal district court in Philadelphia assessing triple 
damages under the Sherman anti-trust act against a union which had 
staged a sitdown strike. The implications of the decision, if sustained, 
would be far-reaching in nullifying the recent advances in law pro- 
tecting labor’s rights to organize and strike. 

Against these favorable advances, there developed during the year a 
more intense anti-democratic propaganda, whose effect, if successful, 
inevitably will result in sweeping denials of civil liberties. This propa- 
ganda, aimed allegedly at Communism and in part against Jews, is in 
fact directed generally against progressive movements, the New Deal, 
and the C.I.O. Its chief mouthpiece became the Special House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities headed by Rep. Martin Dies of 
‘Texas. The Committee’s exposures of alleged Communism doubtless 
had considerable effect on the November 1938 elections in several 
states against candidates favorable to labor’s civil rights. 

The more conservative political tendency in the country, of which 
this anti-progressive propaganda is a part, was reflected in the Novem- 
ber elections and subsequently in the legislatures. Five states adopted 
measures for the legal control of trade union activities. Acts restricting 
picketing were passed in a number of states and cities. Labor injunc- 
tion laws made no headway. Not a single legislature passed a bill of 
any importance protecting or extending civil rights, and no such 
legislation has as yet gotten through Congress. On the contrary, bills 
restricting civil liberty have passed the House—two measures limiting 
further the already limited rights of aliens, backed by an unparalleled 
hysteria. . . . The more repressive tendencies in legislative bodies were 
accentuated by the split between the C.I.O. and A. F. of L. which weak- 
ened the power of organized labor in the legislative as well as the 
industrial field. 

The new machinery for the protection of labor’s rights through the 
National Labor Relations Act, the similar acts in five states and the 
labor injunction laws, has resulted in a sharp drop in strikes and 
consequently in fewer violations of civil rights in the industrial strug- 
gle. Strikes were only half as numerous during the year as in the year 
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before the Supreme Court decision upholding the N.L.R.A. The 
attacks on that act in Congress and throughout the country and the 
emasculation of the “Little Wagner” acts in Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
vania threaten to weaken the protective machinery seriously. . . . 

Interference with the rights of political, racial and religious minori- 
ties has steadily diminished though propaganda against them is 
ominously increasing. Interference with the activities of the Com- 
munist Party continue to be comparatively slight, in marked contrast 
with the record of a few years ago. More instances of interference with 
the rights of the German-American Bund were reported, and the 
A.C.L.U.* was-called upon more frequently to protest in behalf of their 
rights than of Communist or left-wing organizations. Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses continue to suffer what they regard as persecution in the distri- 
bution of their literature and in the expulsion of their children from 
the public schools for refusal to salute the flag. Many cases involving 
both issues came before the courts. 

In the field of force, mob violence dropped to a new low with only 
one major instance reported through the year, and two or three slight 
skirmishes. While lynchings of Negroes increased from eight to twelve, 
the record is low compared with previous years. Troops were called 
out in strikes in only two states, lowa and Kentucky, another new low. 

Censorship of movies, radio, the theatre and literature also declined. 
Most of the reported instances affected the censorship of films, im- 
ported or independently produced in the United States. Self-regula- 
tion by the radio industry took on new vigor with the preparation of 
national standards which should meet the most exacting requirements 
of champions of civil liberty, and make unnecessary further federal 
legislation or government regulation to insure freedom from dis- 
crimination on the air. 

Difficulties continued in a number of cities with the distribution of 
handbills on public questions despite the Supreme Court decision of 
a year ago prohibiting control by municipalities. Cases involving three 
state court decisions are on their way to the United States Supreme 
Court to settle the issue finally. 

Indicative of conditions throughout the country was the survey of the 
practice of civil liberties in leading cities, published by the A.C.L.U. 
during the year. Outstanding was the finding that in no city in the 
country are the presumed guarantees to citizens of their rights more 
than one-half recognized in law or regulation—though they may well 
be recognized more than one-half in actual practice. 

* American Civil Liberties Union. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Prepared by the American Civil Liberties Union 


Commended: 


1. 


11. 


The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court sustaining and extending 
the injunction against interference with civil rights by Mayor 
Hague and Jersey City officials issued by District Judge Wm. 
Clark on application of the C.I.O. and the Civil Liberties Union. 
The monumental report of the United States Senate Committee 
on Civil Liberties dealing with the violations of the rights of 
labor and the recommended bill to curtail industrial espionage 
and armament. 
The designation by Attorney General Murphy of a Civil Liberties 
Unit in the Department of Justice to investigate and act on viola- 
tions of civil liberty coming under the federal jurisdiction. 
The action of Governor Culbert L. Olson of California in 
promptly pardoning Tom Mooney, serving a life sentence on a 
framed conviction. 
The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court holding that higher 
state educational institutions must admit Negro students unless 
equivalent educational opportunities are otherwise offered. 
The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court holding that an alien 
is not deportable for having held membership in the Communist 
Party at a time prior to the issuance of a deportation order and 
after his entry into the country. 
The decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in New York 
in the case of John Strachey holding that American consuls may 
not revoke a passport visa once granted. 
The appointment by the American Bar Association of a national 
committee on Civil Rights and the appointment by state and local 
Bar Associations of similar committees. 
The action of President Roosevelt in extending the temporary 
visas of alien visitors, retugees from foreign dictatorships. 
The decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at New York 
holding that birth control literature may be imported into the 
United States by qualified physicians and medical agencies. 
The belated action of the legislatures of Massachusetts, Georgia 
and Connecticut in ratifying, a hundred and fifty years after sub- 
mission, the federal Bill of Rights. 
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12. The United States Supreme Court’s reversal of the conviction of 
a Negro in Louisiana because of the systematic exclusion of 
Negroes from the grand jury. 

13. The decision of the United States Supreme Court voiding an 
Oklahoma law of 1916 under which Negroes were effectively barred 
from registering for the purpose of voting. 

14. The conviction in Alabama under the federal civil rights law 
for the first time in years of persons conspiring to intimidate an 
editor in the free exercise of the rights of a free press. 

15. The injunction restraining the police of Port Arthur, Texas, from 
interfering with peaceful picketing. 

16. The prosecution and conviction in Newark, New Jersey of three 
men acting in behalf of Mayor Hague of Jersey City who violently 
broke up a Socialist Party meeting addressed by Norman Thomas. 

17. The Massachusetts Supreme Court decision over-ruling the refusal 
by the Commissioner of Insurance to renew a license for the 
International Workers Order on the ground of its alleged Com- 
munist character. 

18. The refusal of the New York State authorities to renew the licenses 
of detective agencies found to have engaged in industrial espionage 
and strike-breaking. 

19. The abolition of the Los Angeles ‘“‘red squad’ and the demotion 
by the new Los Angeles city administration of Captain “Red” 
Hynes, long nationally notorious for his attacks on the civil lib- 
erties of left-wing and labor groups. 

20. The decision of the Montana Supreme Court ordering reinstate- 
ment of Professor Philip O. Keeney, ousted from his position as 
librariap at the University of Montana for his activities in union- 
izing teachers. 

21. The freeing of the two remaining defendants in a case arising from 
a riot in Gallup, New Mexico, in 1935, when 660 striking miners 
were arrested merely for being present at the shooting of the sheriff. 

22. The voting of an additional $50,000 by the Senate for the con- 
tinuance of the La Follette Committee; particularly for the investi- 
gation of the Associated Farmers on the Pacific Coast. 

23. The pardon of Warren K. Billings. 


Condemned: 


1. The unfair conduct of the Congressional Committee on un- 
American Activities, headed by Martin Dies of Texas, in attack- 
ing progressive and liberal labor movements as part of an 
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10. 


11. 


international Communist conspiracy and in making political 
propaganda out of its inquiry. 
The action of Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama in refusing to 
pardon the five remaining Scottsboro boys despite his promise to 
do so in the light of the collapse of the state’s case by previously 
freeing four of the boys. 
The passage by the House of Representatives of three anti-alien 
bills: one to hold in virtual concentration camps aliens who can- 
not be deported; another to deport aliens who advocate any change 
in the American form of government, and a third providing for 
compulsory fingerprinting of all aliens and the deportation and 
exclusion of a new class of aliens. 

The passage of a bill in the Senate requiring the registration of 
all aliens. 
The tactics of the special committee of the House of Representa- 
tives investigating the W.P.A. in demanding the political and 
union affiliations of W.P.A. employees. 
The adoption by the voters of Oregon of a statute sharply cur- 
tailing the civil rights of labor; and the adoption by other states 
and cities of legislation curtailing the right to strike and to picket. 
The American administration of Puerto Rico, marked by intimi- 
dation and violations of civil rights; the President’s appointment 
of a naval officer as governor of Puerto Rico to succeed an army 
officer, instead of appointing a civilian, preferably a Puerto Rican. 
The decision of the courts in the District of Columbia upholding 
the law passed last year by Congress prohibiting picketing within 
500 feet of a foreign embassy. 
The public statements by the chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in opposition to certain types of programs, 
implying an illegal censorship of the radio; and the order of the 
Commission censoring international short wave programs. 
The refusal of Governor Albert B. Chandler of Kentucky to par- 
don the four Harlan County miners serving life sentences on 
charges long proved to have been perjured. 
The action of Governor Chandler in sending state troops into 
Harlan County, in the absence of disorder or requests from local 
officials, during the lock-out of miners by the Harlan County 
Operators Association. 
The revocation by the American Consul in London of the visa 
granted to John Strachey, British lecturer, while he was en route 
to the United States. 
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The appointment by Governor A. Harry Moore of New Jersey 
of the son of Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City to the highest 
court of the state, before which issues affecting Mayor Hague’s 
conduct of public affairs are pending. 

The interference by state boards and city authorities all over 
the country with the showing of motion pictures—“Blockade,” 
“The Birth of a Baby,” “The Birth of a Nation,” and ‘Professor 
Mamlock.” 

The wholesale deportations of members of a C.I.O. timber workers 
union from Westwood, California. 

The final-action of the courts in Tampa, Florida, dismissing all 
indictments brought against policemen and others for the kid- 
napping and beating in 1936 of three members of the Modern 
Democrats, resulting in the death of one, Joseph Shoemaker. 
The failure or refusal of the Hoboken police to protect Herman 
Matson, Workers Defense League speaker, from a mob attack at 
a public meeting. 

The passage by the New York legislature and approval by Gov. 
Lehman of a bill for the dismissal of public employees found to 
advocate the “overthrow of government by force and violence.” 
The opinion of Major Leon Berry of the New Jersey Chancery 
court, classifying property rights as “absolute” and freedom of 
speech as a “qualified right” in an injunction restraining leaflet 
distribution and picketing. 

The injunction issued by Justice Cotillo of the New York Supreme 
Court restraining all peaceful picketing in. a strike because of 
acts of disorder. 

The action of the district court in Massachusetts in sending to a 
state training school children of Jehovah’s Witnesses as habitual 
school offenders for refusing to salute the flag on religious 
grounds. 


. The indictment under the Iowa criminal syndicalism law of five 


labor organizers during the strike at the Maytag Company. 

The treatment by the state police and other officials of evicted 
share-croppers in southeastern Missouri who took to the highways. 
The violent breaking up of a Communist meeting in San Antonio, 
Texas, on August 25th, despite the police protection provided by 
Mayor Maury Maverick. The disruption of other Communist 
meetings at Plymouth, Pa.; Davenport, Ia., and Des Moines, Ia., by 
Legionnaires and others. 
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24. 


25. 


The censorship in several cities of John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath. 

The action of the Ohio State University’s Board of Trustees ban- 
ning the Marxist Club from the campus for “un-American and 
subversive activities.” 


Regretted: 


1. 


The refusal of the U. S. Supreme Court to take jurisdiction in 
the case involving the law prohibiting picketing within 500 feet 
of foreign embassies. 


. The inability of the jury to agree in the prosecution of Harlan 


County officials and coal operators prosecuted under the federal 
civil rights statute. 

The refusal of the U. S. Supreme Court to take jurisdiction in 
cases involving the expulsion of school children for refusal to 
salute the flag on religious grounds. 

The failure of the Federal Grand Jury in New Jersey to return 
indictments against Mayor Hague and other Jersey City officials 
under the federal civil rights statute. 

The refusal of the U. S. Supreme Court to consider ‘Tom Mooney’s 
appeal from the denial of a writ of habeas corpus by the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court. 

The lack of a sharp distinction in the order of the National Labor 
Relations Board in the case of the Ford Motor Company between 
expressions of anti-union sentiments on the one hand and expres- 
sions associated with coercion against workers on the other. 

The abolition by the new Pennsylvania administration, in the 
interests of economy, of the state Bureau of Civil Liberties, unique 
in the United States. 

The failure of the police in several New Jersey cities to protect 
the right of public assemblage for the German-American Bund. 
The section of a subpoena issued by the Temporary National 
Economic Committee upon the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion in the current Monopoly Inquiry, ordering it to produce all 
communications reflecting the policies, activities and views of the 
corporation with respect to anti-trust laws and monopoly. 


ISSUES PENDING 


1. 


The threat of measures infringing civil liberties arising from the 
“Limited Emergency” called by Congress in the present war-time 


emergency. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Defeat in Congress of a dozen bills extending the grounds for 
deporting aliens, and restricting admission; and defeat of pro- 
posed amendments to the National Labor Relations Act. 

Passage by Congress of bills extending and protecting civil lib- 
erties, notably the anti-lynching bill; a bill curbing the use of the 
national guard in strikes; a bill prohibiting military training by 
civilian organizations; a bill to curtail industrial espionage and 
armament; bills for increased freedom for radio; and a bill for 
abolishing the Post Office Department censorship. 

The legality of the Pennsylvania alien registration law slated to go 
into effect January 1, 1940, to be tested in the Federal District 
Court at Scranton. 

The investigations by the Congressional Committee on un- 
American Activities headed by Martin Dies of Texas. 

The appeals to the United States Supreme Court from decisions 
of the Massachusetts, Wisconsin and California Supreme Courts 
upholding ordinances prohibiting the public distribution of 
leaflets. 

The legality of the Oregon and other anti-labor legislation enacted 
in the past year. 


. The appeal in the United States Circuit Court of Philadelphia 


involving the reinstatement in the public schools of Minersville, 
Pennsylvania, of two children of Jehovah’s Witnesses suspended 
for refusing to salute the flag on religious grounds. 

The contempt case brought against the Los Angeles Times in the 
California courts for editorials commenting on pending court 
cases. 

The appeal in the Colorado courts from a fine and sentence 
against a theatre-owner for showing the film, ““The Birth of a 
Nation.” 

The constitutionality of the 20 year-old Alabama law prohibiting 
picketing and circulation of printed matter urging strikes. 
The deportation action against Marcus Graham, alleged anarchist, 
pending in the federal courts at Los Angeles on a warrant twenty 
years old. 

The release from Atlanta prison of the eight Puerto Rican Na- 
tionalists serving terms for “‘sedition.”’ 

The legality of the Federal Communications Commission’s order 
requiring international broadcasters to confine their programs to 
those reflecting the good will and culture of this country. 

The validity of the N.L.R.B. order in the Ford Motor Company 
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case ordering the company to desist from disseminating statements 
criticizing labor organizations. 

16. The trial of five Maytag Company strikers on charges of criminal 
syndicalism at Newton, Iowa. 

17. ‘The appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia from 
a decision in the U. S. District Court assessing triple damages 
against the Hosiery Workers Union under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 
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OSMOND K. FRAENKEL: 
OUR BILL OF RIGHTS (Part II) * 


Text and Interpretation 


(As no constitutional provision is understandable from its text alone, 
we give here a summary of judicial interpretations with some discus- 
sion. The text is in capitals; the summary in italics.) 


Tue Bill of Rights, as contained in the first eight amendments to the 
United States Constitution, protects certain rights against interference 
by the federal government. It in no way assures these rights against 
interference by the states. In recent years, however, the Supreme Court 
has ruled that some of these rights are so fundamental that they are 
included within the concept of “due process” and are thus protected 
against state interference by the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In this category are freedom of religion, of speech, of the 
press and of assemblage—the rights specifically enumerated in the 
First Amendment. Not included are freedom from unreasonable 
searches, the right to prosecution by indictment, freedom from self- 
incrimination, even the right to trial by jury. 


In Issue II of TWICE A YEAR we considered the first four Articles. 
In doing so, we indicated to what extent the rights involved have 
been protected against infringement by the states through the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. In this issue we discuss 
the remaining Articles of the Bill of Rights and the post-Civil War 
Amendments and we also briefly consider certain provisions of the 
original Constitution which have to do with civil liberties. 


8. ARTICLE V. NO PERSON SHALL BE HELD TO ANSWER 
FOR A CAPITAL, OR OTHERWISE INFAMOUS CRIME, UN- 


LESS ON A PRESENTMENT OR INDICTMENT OF A GRAND 
JOUR Yor ce: 


a. This covers crimes punishable by a penitentiary sentence or hard 
labor. 
* Part I appeared in T. A. Y. Issue IT. 


For a more detailed legal discussion of the subject see Osmond Fraenkel: One 
Hundred and Fifty Years of the Bill of Rights, 23 Minn. L. Rev. 719. 
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b. It does not apply to the insular possessions. 
c. It applies only to the federal courts. 


(a). Because of the word “infamous” used to qualify “crimes,” the 
Supreme Court has held that a crime punishable by imprisonment 
in a penitentiary or by hard labor, requires an indictment. In the 
Wong Wing case (Wong Wing v. United States, 163 U. S. 228—1896) 
the Court held invalid an act of Congress which subjected aliens to 
imprisonment prior to deportation without the safeguards of an ordi- 
nary trial, but the Court approved reasonable detention pending 
deportation. 

(b). Questions have also arisen as to the application of this safeguard 
to territories such as Alaska and insular possessions such as Hawaii. 
The Court concluded that Alaska had so become a part of the United 
States that the constitutional safeguards operate there, but not so in 
Hawaii or Puerto Rico. 

(c). The Supreme Court has refused to include the requirement for 
prosecution by indictment within the concept of due process guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment against state interference. Most 
of the states, however, have similar provisions in their constitutions. 


g- ARTICLE V. NOR SHALL ANY PERSON BE SUBJECT FOR 
THE SAME OFFENSE TO BE TWICE PUT IN JEOPARDY OF 
LIFE OR LIMB: 


A person once tried and acquitted cannot again be tried for the 
same crime, but he may be tried for different crimes arising out of the 
same act. 

But it is no violation of the prohibition against double jeopardy 
for a person to be prosecuted in both state and federal courts for the 
same act—as often happened during prohibition (United States v. 
Lanza, 260 U. S. 377—1922). 

This provision affects only federal prosecutions. But most states 
have similar provisions in their constitutions. 

In all states except Connecticut an acquittal is actually final, but 
in that state the prosecution may appeal to review rulings on the law. 
And the United States Supreme Court has held such procedure not an 
infringement of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
(Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U. S. 319-1937). 


10. ARTICLE V. NOR SHALL ANY PERSON ... BE COM- 
PELLED IN ANY CRIMINAL CASE TO BE A WITNESS 
AGAINST HIMSELF: 
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This prohibits the government from forcing a defendant, or even a 
witness, to incriminate himself, or to produce his documents. 


This is a prohibition on the federal courts only, but most state 
constitutions contain a similar guarantee. 

There has been considerable agitation for the elimination of this 
privilege on the ground that it affords too great a protection to the 
guilty. In certain situations where it is important to require all per- 
sons to testify, the legislature has, because of this privilege, given 
immunity. 


11, ARTICLE V. NOR SHALL ANY PERSON ... BE DE- 
PRIVED OF LIFE, LIBERTY, OR PROPERTY, WITHOUT DUE 
PROCESS OF LAW ...: 


This provision insures a fair trial. 

While the Fifth Amendment affects only the federal system, an identi- 
cal provision of the Fourteenth Amendment affects the states. We shall 
consider both provisions in so far as they relate to procedural matters. 

In cases arising in the federal courts the power of review of the 
Supreme Court rests on broad grounds of general justice. The Court 
has reversed in cases where the prosecuting attorney misconducted 
himself, or where the trial judge characterized the defendant as un- 
worthy of belief, or where, in the case of one Negro, the judge refused 
to permit inquiry into the possible prejudice of talesmen again Ne- 
groes. 

Whether similar reasons would be considered sufficient to justify 
reversal of state convictions is still uncertain. But the trend seems 
toward the view that the standards of justice imposed on federal courts 
should be imposed also on state courts. 

In 1915, in the case of Leo Frank (Frank v. Mangum, 237 U. S. 309— 
1915), in Georgia, a majority of the Court could see no deprivation of 
due process in the mob feeling which dominated the trial. And in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case in Massachusetts, neither Justice Holmes nor Jus- 
tice Stone, who were appealed to while the Court was in recess, saw 
sufficient merit in the claim that the trial judge had been unduly prej- 
udiced to grant a stay of execution in order that the full Court might 
pass on the question. (Justice Brandeis had refused to act because his 
family had interested themselves in Mrs. Sacco.) 

But in Moore v. Dempsey (261 U. S. 86—1923), the Court found 
merit in the contention that the trial of certain Arkansas Negroes had 
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been no more than mockery because it was carried out under the 
dictates of a threatening mob. Accordingly it ordered a hearing to 
ascertain the truth. Justice Holmes said: 

“But if the case is that the whole proceeding is a mask,—that 
counsel, jury and judge were swept to the fatal end by an irre- 
sistible wave of public passion, and that the state courts failed to 
correct the wrong,—neither perfection in the machinery for cor- 
rection nor the possibility that the trial court and counsel saw 
no other way of avoiding an immediate outbreak of the mob can 
prevent this court from securing to the petitioners their consti- 
tutional rights.” 

And more recently in the Mooney case (Mooney v. Holohan, 294 
U. S. 103—1935), the contention that conviction rested on perjured 
testimony deliberately used by the prosecution, was held to require 
a similar hearing. After an unsuccessful attempt to secure justice in 
the California courts a second application to the Supreme Court proved. 
unavailing—but Mooney was pardoned by Governor Olson. 

The Supreme Court has also interfered with state convictions in a 
few other instances—as in the first Scottsboro case (Powell v. Alabama, 
287 U.S. 45—1932), when the accused had been denied opportunity to 
obtain counsel, and as in the case of Brown v. Mississippi (297 U. S. 
278—1936), where the only evidence against three Negro defendants 
was that which had been obtained from them by torture. Chief Justice 
Hughes thus reviewed the requirements of due process: 

“The rack and torture chamber may not be substituted for 
the witness stand. The State may not permit an accused to be 
hurried to conviction under mob domination—where the whole 
proceeding is but a mask—without supplying corrective process. 
The State may not deny to the accused the aid of counsel. Nor 
may a State, through the action of its officers, contrive a convic- 
tion through the pretense of a trial which in truth is ‘but used as 
a means of depriving a defendant of liberty through a deliberate 
deception of court and jury by the presentation of testimony 
known to be perjured.’ And the trial equally is a mere pretense 
where the state authorities have contrived a conviction resting 
solely upon confessions obtained by violence.” 


12, ARTICLE VI. IN ALL CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS, THE 
ACCUSED SHALL ENJOY THE RIGHT OF A SPEEDY AND 
PUBLIC TRIAL, BY AN IMPARTIAL JURY ...: 
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This restraint on federal courts does not prevent Congress from 
permitting the trial of minor offenses in the District of Columbia 
without juries. 


In the case of Callan v. Wilson (127 U. S. 540—1888) the Supreme 
Court unanimously held that a charge of conspiracy arising out of a 
labor dispute was so serious that it could not properly be tried in the 
District of Columbia police court without a jury. But in the recent 
Clawans case, (District of Columbia v. Clawans, 300 U. S. 617—1937) 
the majority of the Court held that it was proper to try a person in a 
police court without a jury for selling merchandise without a license, 
even though the punishment might be a fine of $300. or imprisonment 
for go days. 

The Supreme Court has refused to include the requirement for 
trial by jury within the concept of due process guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment against state interference. All the states, how- 
ever, have provisions in their constitutions which guarantee jury trial 
for serious crimes. 


13. ARTICLE VI. IN ALL CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS THE 
ACCUSED SHALL ENJOY THE RIGHT .. . TO BE INFORMED 
OF THE NATURE AND CAUSE OF THE ACCUSATION; TO BE 
CONFRONTED WITH THE WITNESSES AGAINST HIM; TO 
HAVE COMPULSORY PROCESS FOR OBTAINING WITNESSES 
IN HIS FAVOR; AND TO HAVE THE ASSISTANCE OF COUN- 
SEL FOR HIS DEFENSE: 


There has been little difficulty in applying these provisions. 

The Supreme Court in the Kirby case (Kirby v. United States, 174 
U. S. 47-1899) invalidated an act of Congress providing that in prose- 
cutions for receiving stolen property, the fact of theft might be estab- 
lished by conviction of the thief, on the ground that this law violated 
the guarantee that a defendant in a criminal case be confronted with 
the witnesses against him. 

And the Supreme Court has also held that denial of counsel was 
so fundamental as completely to vitiate a conviction so that it might 
be challenged by writ of habeas corpus (Johnson v. Zerbst, 304 U. S. 
458—1938). 


14. ARTICLE VI. TRIAL BY JURY IN CIVIL CASES. 

ARTICLE VIII. EXCESSIVE BAIL—CRUEL AND UNUSUAL 
PUNISHMENTS: 
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These two articles present no important problems of modern 
Interest.* 


15. ARTICLE XIII. NEITHER SLAVERY NOR INVOLUNTARY 
SERVITUDE, EXCEPT AS A PUNISHMENT FOR CRIME,’ 
WHEREOF THE PARTY SHALL HAVE BEEN DULY CON- 
VICTED, SHALL EXIST WITHIN THE UNITED STATES, OR 
ANY PLACE SUBJECT TO THEIR JURISDICTION: 


This restraint on Congress and the states prohibits also forced labor 
contracts, except as to seamen. 

Congress enacted legislation punishing anyone who violated this 
prohibition, directly or indirectly. This legislation has been invoked 
to punish various devices for enforcing labor contracts. A person fined 
for a petty offense would agree to work out the fine for someone who 
came forward to pay it. Sometimes an agreement to work for a given 
period was made in consideration of an advance payment. State laws 
punished as criminal any violation of such contracts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has declared such devices 
void under the Thirteenth Amendment. It has upheld the punishment 
of persons assisting in the enforcement of such contracts and has also 
reversed convictions in state courts for breaking the contracts. 

Seamen may, however, be held to their contracts by criminal penal- 
ties, because compulsion has from earliest history accompanied em- 
ployment at sea—a situation now changed by legislation. 

Many states have laws which tend to encourage peonage by imposing 
penalties on the enticement of workers from their employment. Such 
laws have not come before the Supreme Court for review. 


16. ARTICLE XIV. ...NO STATE SHALL MAKE OR EN- 
FORCE ANY LAW WHICH SHALL ABRIDGE THE PRIVILEGES 
OR IMMUNITIES OF CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


This protection of citizens against discriminatory action by state 
authority affects only rights of national, not state, citizenship—such as 
the right to travel and to do business in different states. 

Attempts by Congress to protect Negroes from discrimination by 
private individuals were declared beyond the scope of this amendment. 

* ARTICLES IX, X, XI and XII are not considered in this review because they 


do not deal with any questions of civil liberties. 
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This clause must be considered in connection with a similar clause 
in the original Constitution: 

“Art. V. Sec. 2. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states.” 

After the Civil War Congress attempted to give meaning to the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. It sought to pro- 
tect Negroes from discrimination by their former masters, and espe- 
cially to protect them from the tyranny of the Ku Klux Klan. Congress 
enacted laws which forbade discrimination against Negroes in places 
of public entertainment, such as inns and mail coaches, and which 
made criminal any interference with their basic rights. 

But largely to no avail, for the Supreme Court persistently inter- 
fered. Hiding behind verbalisms and turning its face from the realities 
of the post-war South, the majority of the Court denied power to 
Congress. Convictions of persons who beat up and terrorized the freed- 
men were reversed in Cruikshank v. United States (g2 U. S. 542—1875). 
And convictions of those who persisted in discriminatory practices were 
set aside in the Civil Rights cases (109 U. S. 3—1883). 

Two legal questions were involved. Could Congress punish action 
by private individuals as well as by state officials? Could Congress 
take under its protection fundamental rights, such as the right to vote 
or freely to assemble? Both questions were answered in the negative, 
the first because the post-war amendments imposed prohibitions on the 
“states” not on the people; the second because such rights were con- 
sidered attributes of state citizenship, not of national citizenship—and 
therefore not protected by the “privileges and immunities” clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. In spite of vigorous dissent in the Civil 
Rights cases, the Court has steadily adhered to the views which were 
then expressed by the majority. 

The effect of these decisions has been to prevent Congress from 
punishing wrongs done to Negroes by private individuals. The expecta- 
tion of the Court that the rights of persons aggrieved “may pre- 
sumably be vindicated by resort to the laws of the state for redress” 
has not been fulfilled. 

The right to move freely from one state to another is one of the 
few rights which the Supreme Court has declared to be derived from 
national citizenship, and therefore protected by the “privileges and 
immunities” clauses. But the Court has restricted the usefulness of 
its pronouncements by ruling that the protection of the original Con- 
stitution does not relate to rights granted a person in his own state, 
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and that the protection of the Fourteenth Amendment affects only 
action by the state, not by individuals. 

The Court therefore (United States v. Wheeler, 254 U. S. 281—1920) 
held that Congress could not punish persons who forcibly transported 
a citizen out of his home state and threatened him with injury if he 
returned. It is an open question whether Congress could punish if the 
person threatened was a visitor to the state from which he was trans- 
ported. 

In the recent decision of Hague v. C.I.O., the majority of the Su- 
preme Court sustained Judge Clark’s injunction which forbade the 
police of Jersey City from deporting persons who had come into Jersey 
City in order to hold meetings. Three of the judges of the Court, the 
Chief Justice and Associate Justices Roberts and Black, also held that 
any interference with a discussion of national subjects, such as the 
National Labor Relations Act, was an interference with privileges and 
immunities of United States citizenship. Justices Stone and Reed were 
of the opinion that no question of privileges and immunities was 
involved but that the injunction against police interference was justi- 
fied because the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment pro- 
tected free speech and assemblage (for a discussion of these subjects 
prior to the Hague decision see Issue II, TWICE A YEAR, pp. 235- 
241). As two of the Justices did not take part in the Hague case and 
two others thought no injunction should have been issued, an authori- 
tative declaration on the scope of the privileges and immunities clause 
is still to come. 


17, AMENDMENT XIV. NOR SHALL ANY STATE DEPRIVE 
ANY PERSON OF LIFE, LIBERTY, OR PROPERTY, WITHOUT 
DUE PROCESS OF LAW: 


This provision to insure fair trials (as in the Fifth Amendment), 
has been widened to void laws which the Courts believed violated funda- 
mental rights, such as freedom of speech, press or assembly, and free- 
dom to teach. 

We have discussed questions of fair trials under Section 11, Article V, 
in this Issue. The extent to which the rights guaranteed by the First 
Amendment have been read into the Fourteenth was discussed in Issue 
ELVIS Aw XG pe 234-241. 

The Supreme Court has also given protection to a right nowhere 
mentioned in the Constitution:—freedom to control the education of 
one’s children. War-time hysteria produced laws prohibiting the teach- 
ing of German and other foreign languages. In a series of cases the 
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Supreme Court held such laws unconstitutional as an unreasonable 
interference with the liberty of parents and guardians to direct the 
education of their children (Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390-1923). 

In a case arising from Oregon in 1925 (Pierce v. Society of Sisters of 
Holy Names, 268 U. S. 510-1925), where the law forbade all private 
school teaching, the Court held that the liberty guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment excluded any power of the state “to standardize 
its children by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers 
only.” However, Justice McReynolds in the decision intimated that the 
state had the power to require that teachers should be of “patriotic 
disposition.” It has accordingly been thought futile to test in the 
courts any of the many state laws requiring loyalty oaths from teachers. 

This clause has also been invoked to invalidate much legislation of 
social significance. Here we shall consider only laws directly affecting 
the right of labor to organize. 

The Supreme Court has invalidated both national and state laws 
seeking to outlaw “‘yellow dog” contracts, which require employees to 
promise not to join unions, on the ground that such legislation inter- 
feres with the employers’ liberty of contract (Adair v. United States, 
208 U. S. 161—1908; Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1—1915). 

But, in 1930 it upheld the right of Congress to forbid railroads to 
interfere with their employees’ choice of representatives (Texas & 
N.O.R. Co. v. Brotherhood of Ry. & S. S. Clerks, 281 U. S. 548—1930) 
Chief Justice Hughes said: 

“The legality of collective action on the part of employees in 
order to safeguard their proper interests is not to be disputed. It 
has long been recognized that employees are entitled to organize 
for the purpose of securing the redress of grievances and to pro- 
mote agreements with employers relating to rates of pay and con- 
ditions of work. Congress was not required to ignore this right 
of the employees but could safeguard it and seek to make their 
appropriate collective action an instrument of peace rather than | 
of strife. Such collective action would be a mockery if representa- 
tion were made futile by interference with freedom of choice. 
Thus the prohibition by Congress of interference with selection 
of representatives for the purpose of negotiation and conference 
between employers and employees, instead of being an invasion of 
the constitutional right of either, was based on the recognition of 
the rights of both.” 

That decision in the Texas and New Orleans Railroad case is at least 
a recognition of the right of collective bargaining—not as a constitu- 
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tional right to be protected against adverse action by Congress—but 
as a right having sufficient reality to justify action by Congress for its 
protection. 

In the Virginia Railway case (Virginian R. Co. v. System Federation 
No. go R. E. D., 300 U. S. 515—1937) the Court unanimously extended 
this principle to require the company to deal with the representatives 
of the majority of its workers, and with them only. And in the Coach 
Company case (Wash. Va. & Md. Coach Co. v. N. L. R. B., 301 U. S. 
142—1937) the Court unanimously upheld the National Labor Rela- 


tions Act insofar as it prohibits the discharge of employees because of 
organizational activities. 


18. AMENDMENT XIV. ... NOR SHALL ANY STATE... 
DENY TO ANY PERSON WITHIN ITS JURISDICTION THE 
EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAWS: 


But if racial segregation laws presumably provide equal accommoda- 
tions they are valid. 

And action by private persons is not prohibited. 

Thus state laws have been approved which compel separate rail- 
road accommodations for Negroes and Whites (Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 
U. S. 537-1896; McCabe v. Atchison, T. & S. R. Co., 235 U.S. 151— 
1914). Many courts have upheld segregation in schools (Gong Lum v. 
Rice, 275 U. S. 78—1927), (People v. School Board, 161 N. Y. 598— 
1900). But exclusion has been condemned when no facilities were 
provided for the Negro (Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canede, 305 U. S. 
337—1938). 

The Supreme Court also approved laws fixing a more severe punish- 
ment for adultery between the races than for adultery between persons 
of the same race (Pace v. Alabama, 106 U. S. 583—1883) on the theory 
that since the persons of each race were punished alike no violation 
of the constitutional command of equality had occurred. 

These decisions may readily serve as grounds for approval of other 
sorts of racial discrimination. Indeed the Court has upheld state laws 
prohibiting alien ownership of land. And many courts have upheld 
laws forbidding marriage between Negroes and Whites. 

The United States Supreme Court has interfered only when no 
pretense of equality was preserved in the law, as in housing segrega- 
tion, or where the law was administered in a discriminatory manner. 

In connection with jury service, however, the Court has upheld the 
right to equality persistently, although with little result in actual 
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practice. At first the southern states by law forbade Negroes from serv- 
ing on juries. Such laws were promptly held void. But Negroes were 
nevertheless kept off juries by discriminatory practices.When the states 
made no attempt to deny these the Court reversed convictions of 
Negroes charged with various crimes. But it refused to interfere when 
the state denied discrimination and then no testimony was offered to 
establish discrimination. The Court made it very plain that the Con- 
stitution did not require that any Negro actually sit on the jury. It 
required only that persons be not excluded from service because of 
their race. 

In the second Scottsboro, Alabama case (Norris v. Alabama, 294 
U. S. 587—1935), the state denied that there had been any discrimina- 
tion. When the defense showed that many qualified Negroes were 
available for jury service and that in a generation none had been 
called, the jury commissioners testified that no discrimination had been 
intended. But the Supreme Court refused to accept this testimony and 
unanimously concluded that discrimination had been practiced. As 
the result of its decision Negroes are now added to the jury rolls and 
occasionally even sit, at least on grand juries. 

It should also be noted that even this limited interference by the 
Court has taken place only when discrimination resulted from state 
law or official action. When discrimination resulted from private action 
Congress has not been permitted to interfere, and the Court will not. 

Thus the Court has refused to pass on the validity of a covenant 
against the sale of land to Negroes. And on the day on which it 
handed down the Scottsboro decision, in Grovey v. Townsend (295 
U. S. 45—1935) the Court approved the denial by the Democratic party 
in Texas of Negro participation in its primaries,—which in effect denies 
Negroes effective participation in elections. For in Texas winning the 
Democratic primary is equivalent to winning the election. This deci- 
sion of the Court was the third in a series in which until then the 
contentions of the Negroes had been upheld. In the first two cases the 
Court had found sufficient state participation in the discrimination to 
bring the case within the constitutional protection. Yet when the state 
left the party entirely free to make its own discrimination the Court 
found itself prevented from interfering. 


19. ARTICLE XV. THE RIGHT OF CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO VOTE SHALL NOT BE DENIED OR 
ABRIDGED. BY THE UNITED STATES OR BY ANY STATE ON 
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ACCOUNT OF RACE, COLOR OR PREVIOUS CONDITION OF 
SERVITUDE: 

(THE NINETEENTH AMENDMENT IN EFFECT ADDED 
THE WORD “SEX” TO THE FIFTEENTH.) 


This restraint on the states does not prevent property or educational 
qualifications for voting and its intent is thus commonly frustrated. 

Attempts by Congress to punish for interference with voting have 
been declared unconstitutional, except for national elections. 

While the Constitution expressly gives Congress the power to regu- 
late the manner of holding elections for members of Congress, nothing 
in the original Constitution authorizes Congress to determine the quali- 
fications of voters. The Cruikshank case (g2 U. S. 542-1875) decided 
that the right to vote was not a privilege of national citizenship. The 
Supreme Court has therefore restricted Congress to supervising national 
elections. It has upheld legislation which protects voters from intimida- 
tion and which assures that elections be honestly conducted only in 
elections for members of Congress or for President. The Court has 
voided legislation enacted to regulate all elections. 

The constitutional amendments protect the right to vote only against 
discrimination based on previous servitude or race, color or sex. Even 
then, discrimination by private individuals or political parties free 
from state domination is outside constitutional protection. 

Thus the educational tests commonly given Negroes in the South 
are an effective and legal barrier to voting. Although property quali- 
fications are today of little importance, many states, especially in the 
South, disfranchise poor people by imposing poll-taxes, often requiring 
that all back poll-taxes be paid before the right to vote is allowed. 

In the case of Breedlove v. Suttles (302 U.S. 277—1937) the Supreme 
Court unanimously upheld the imposition of a reasonable poll tax 
and authorized different treatment of men and women in its application. 


The following provisions of the original Constitution affect civil 
rights: 

20. ARTICLE I, SECTION 9. THE PRIVILEGE OF THE WRIT 
OF HABEAS CORPUS SHALL NOT BE SUSPENDED, UNLESS 
WHEN IN CASES OF REBELLION OR INVASION THE PUBLIC 
SAFETY MAY REQUIRE IT: 


This is a prohibition only on Congress, not on the states. 
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Military trials are permitted only where the civil courts cannot 
function. 

During the Civil War, the military authorities with the approval of 
President Lincoln, persistently ignored civil rights. They also ignored 
court writs, and as Chief Justice Taney noted, the courts were able to 
do nothing more than protest. However after the war the Court in 
Ex Parte Milligan (4 Wall. 2—U. S. 1866) held void the trials con- 
ducted by military commissions in areas not actually involved in war- 
fare. The Court in that case said: 

“Those great and good men foresaw that troublous times would 
arise, when rulers and people would become restive under re- 
straint, and seek by sharp and decisive measures to accomplish 
ends deemed just and proper; and that the principles of constitu- 
tional liberty would be in peril, unless established by irrepealable 
law. The history of the world has taught them that what was 
done in the past might be attempted in the future. The Consti- 
tution of the United States is a law for rulers and people, equally 
in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection 
all classes of men, at all times, and under all circumstances. No 
doctrine, involving more pernicious consequences, was ever in- 
vented by the wit of man than that any of its provisions can be 
suspended during any of the great exigencies of government.” 

The decision aroused a storm of protest on the part of those who had 
been most vociferous supporters of the war, but it has been hailed by 
later generations as a landmark in civil liberties. It has had, however, 
little actual influence on the law; and the spirit which animated it 
was ignored by the Court during the excitement of the first World War. 

When Congress, in order to prevent review of the reconstruction 
legislation, deprived the Supreme Court of power to hear appeals in 
habeas corpus proceedings, the Court submitted meekly. The history 
of these cases shows that the effectiveness of the guarantee of habeas 
corpus depends primarily upon the willingness of the executive and 
Congress to respect it. The courts are powerless alone. 

While the constitutional prohibition against suspension of the right 
of habeas corpus is not a restriction upon the power of the states, the 
federal courts will nevertheless review action by state officials or state 
courts by means of this writ, in cases where no other remedy is avail- 
able. The Supreme Court refused to do so, however, in the case of 
Pettibone (Pettibone v. Nichols, 203 U. S. 192-1906), where he and 
others charged with the murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg of Idaho 
were in effect kidnapped from Colorado into Idaho. 
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In a later case involving the same persons, though not in a habeas 
corpus proceeding, the Court held that no constitutional right had 
been invaded when they were held in custody under a declaration of 
martial law, because of anticipated disorders. But in 1932 in the case 
of Sterling v. Constantin’ (287 U. S. 378—1932) the Supreme Court 
approved an injunction against the Governor of Texas preventing 
him from enforcing oil decrees by martial law. 


21. ARTICLE I, SECTION 9._NO BILL OF ATTAINDER OR 
EX POST FACTO LAW SHALL BE PASSED: 


(This clause is in Article I, Section 10, made binding on the states.) 

A bill of attainder is a law which punishes a person without a trial. 
The Supreme Court, shortly after the Civil War, held void both state 
and federal laws which prohibited persons who had engaged in rebel- 
lion from carrying on their professions (Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 
277—1867; Ex parte Gailand, 4 Wall. 333—1867). 

The prohibition against ex post facto laws (making criminal an act 
not criminal when committed) does not affect aliens in deportation 
proceedings, since deportation is a civil action. The Supreme Court 
has permitted Congress to change the grounds for deportation regard- 
less of the time when the acts were committed. Although an alien may 
have escaped deportation because existing law permitted it only within 
a limited number of years after his entry, a new law could subject him 
to deportation. An alien can be deported for an offense which was no 
ground for deportation at the time he committed it (Mahler v. Eby, 
264 U. S. 32—1924). 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing summary indicates that the record of the Supreme 
Court in the field of civil liberties has been very uneven. Fortunately, 
during the last few years there has been a marked tendency to give civil 
liberties greater protection. The recent pronouncements by the Court, 
many of them by Chief Justice Hughes, should prove of great useful- 
ness. It is important to remember, however, that civil liberties are not 
preserved by judicial pronouncements, but by a citizenry alert to their 
importance and ready to fight infringements whenever they arise. 
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HEARINGS BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, UNITED STATES 
SENATE, SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SES- 
SION, ON THE NOMINATION OF FELIX FRANK: 
FURTER TO BE AN ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME COURT * 

January 11, and 12, 1939 


NOMINATION OF FELIX FRANKFURTER 


Tuesday, January 10, 1939 

United States Senate, 

Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant, to adjournment, in room 357, 
Senate Office Building, at 10:30 a. m., Senator M. M. Neely (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Neely (chairman), King, McCarran, Connally, 
Hughes, Borah, Norris, and Danaher. 

Present also: Mr. Dean G. Acheson, representing the nominee. 

After a preliminary discussion the committee voted to limit the 
time of witnesses to 30 minutes. 


Senator NEELy. Those who have requested an opportunity to testify 
either for or against the confirmation of Prof. Felix Frankfurter for 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court will now be heard. 


Statement of Collis O. Redd, National Director Constitutional 
Crusaders of America + 


Senator NEELY. Please state your name. 

Mr. Repp. My name is Collis O. Redd. 

Senator NEELy. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Repp. I am national director of the Constitutional Crusaders 
of America, and they represent the interests of consumers, taxpayers, 
the unemployed, and old-age pensions; everybody but the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L. They don’t want anything from my organization. 

* These Statements are herewith reprinted (in part) from the official Senate Hear- 


ings. Typographical errors have not been corrected. 
+ Excerpts. 
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Senator NEELy. Are you authorized to speak for all those you have 
indicated? 


Mr. Repp. Yes, sir.* 

Senator NEELy. Have you been commissioned by the C. I. O., the 
A. F. of L., and the unemployed to appear for them? 

Mr. Repp. I am not representing the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. 

Senator NEELY. I understood you to say that you were. 

Mr. Repp. Oh, no; not guilty. My program is in behalf of the tax- 
payers and the unemployed and others who have no interest in the 
A: Fo of L. or the C. I. O. 

Senator NEELy. Do you represent all of the unemployed? 

Mr. Repp. I represent their interests; yes. 

Senator NEELy. You are really appeartng for yourself, are you not? 

Mr. Repp. Yes. 

Senator NEELy. Does any member of the committee desire to inter- 
rogate the witness? 

Senator Boran. I would like to ask if you have been authorized to 
appear here for those for whom you say you appear. 

Mr. Repp. I represent their interests. I know that they want me to 
represent them. I took this upon myself. I appointed myself as a com- 
mittee of one to represent these organizations. If they do not approve 
of it, that is a matter for them to decide. They need representation 
here, and I volunteered to do it. 

Senator CoNNALLy. You say you represent the old-age pensioners? 

Mr. REpp. Yes. 

Senator ConNALLY. Did Dr. Townsend authorize you to appear? 

Mr. Repp. I am not guilty of representing Dr. Townsend. 

Senator CONNALLY. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Repp. Our national cooperative recovery program, which has 
been presented to Congress, whether it be accepted or rejected. 

Senator ConNALLY. Where is your office? 

Mr. Repp. In Washington. 

Senator CoNNALLY. Where in Washington? 

Mr. Repp. 1320 Twelfth Street NW. 

Senator CoNNALLY. What particular group of the unemployed do 
you represent? Do you represent the W. P. A. or any particular group? 


*(A communication was received from Fred G. Clark, national Commander, the 
Crusaders, stating that the appearing of Collis O. Redd, a witness who appeared 
before the committee in opposition to the confirmation, had no connection with 
and was not authorized to speak for the Crusaders.) P 105 of Hearing. 
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Mr. Repp. The starvation army of the unemployed. They need rep- 
resentation. 

Senator NEELY. You may proceed. 

Mr. Repp. Well, I am opposed to the appointment of Mr. Frank- 
furter on democratic principles. In the first place, Mr. Frankfurter 
is recognized as being the father of the N. R. A., and we know that 
the N. R. A. was outlawed by the unanimous consent of the nine 
judges. Mr. Frankfurter must have known that that was contrary to 
our American traditions. In appointing a man like that on the 
Supreme Bench, the President has rewarded him for writing one of 
his brain-trust alphabetical organizations, which is in violation of our 
Constitution and American traditions. To put him on the Supreme 
Bench does not perpetuate ideas of liberalism as laid down by Thomas 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and 
all the rest of the patriots. My interest in this fight is against the 
liberalism, as now called modern liberalism, as laid down by Frank- 
furter, Rosenman, Baruch, and President Roosevelt. If you want me 
to read the ideals laid down by Washington, I will do so. 

Senator NEELY. That will not be necessary. 

Mr. Repp. I have a telegram which came this morning that I want 
to read. 

Senator NEELy. Does it pertain to the qualifications of Dr. Frank- 
furter? If it does not, the committee will probably decline to hear it. 

Mr. Repp. It manifests the feeling in regard to Mr. Frankfurter 
being a Jew. I have nothing against him for being a Jew. 

Senator NEELy. Do you want the committee to understand that you 
are against Mr. Frankfurter because he is a Jew? 

Mr. Repp. No; not at all. I will read this. It is in reference to the 
appointment of Mr. Frankfurter. It just came to me this morning. It 
is dated at Brooklyn, N. Y., January g, and reads as follows: 

Co.uis REpp, 

1320 Twelfth Street NW., 

Constitutional Crusaders of America, Washington, D. C.: 

Why not an American from Revolution times instead of a Jew from 
Austria just naturalized? Time something was done? 

That is signed by J. E. Healey. 

Senator Norris. An American from Revolution times would be too 
old. 

Mr. Repp. Senator Norris, pardon me, but I don’t think that he 
meant just that. 
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Senator Boran. Are you opposing Mr. Frankfurter on the ground 
that he is a Jew? 


Mr. Repp. No, sir. 

Senator Boran. Then why drag these things into the record? No- 
body has accused you of being opposed to his confirmation because he 
is a Jew, so far as I know. I should think you would leave those things 
out of the record. 

Mr. Repp. I didn’t suggest it to him. That is a telegram he sent me. 

Senator Boran. I do not see the need of taking up time on a matter 
not in issue before the committee. 

Mr. Repp. He told me why he was opposed to him. 

Senator Boran. Are you opposed to him on that ground? 

Mr. Repp. I am opposed to him as being the author and brain trust 
of the N. R. A. That is my objection, for writing a measure that is in 
violation of our constitutional form of Government, and being a 
lawyer, he should have known that. He corresponds more to the 
theories of Russian Communism, instead of upholding the liberal 
ideals of the founders of this country. That is what I have against the 
gentleman. He is in favor of these new ideas of brain trusting and not 
of the ideas of the Founding Fathers. He has demonstrated that on 
many occasions, and I have shown it in the whole set-up of the recov- 
ery program that I have given to Congress. 

Senator CONNALLY. What would you do with the majority of the 
Senate that voted for it? Would you throw them out? 

Mr. Repp. Voted for what? 

Senator ConNALLY. The N. R. A. You are complaining of Frank- 
furter because he is reputed to be the father of the N. R. A. That is 
all you have against him, is it not? 

Mr. Repp. Yes. 

Senator CoNNALLY. The majority of the Members of the Senate and 
the House voted for the N. R. A. 

Mr. Repp. If the Senators had looked into that, along with a number 
of other things, they never would have passed it. 

Senator McCarran. It is your contention that Frankfurter’s ideas of 
liberalism are contained in his writing the N. R. A.? 

Mr. Repp. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. And you object to him for that reason? 

Mr. Repp. Yes. It was outlawed by the g judges, and then for the 
President to appoint him on the Supreme Bench, I think is a direct 
violation and debauchery of liberalism. 

Senator McCarran. And that is your entire objection? 
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Mr. Repp. Yes. 

Senator ConNALLY. How do you know Frankfurter was the father 
of the N. R. A.? 

Mr. ReEpp. It is conceded. 

Senator CoNNALLY. Who conceded it? What proof do you have of it, 
besides your imagination? 

Mr. Repp. I will give it to you right now. 

Senator ConNALLY. Did you ever confer with him about it? Did you 
ever write him a letter about it? 

Senator NEELY. Senator Connally asked you a question which you 
have not answered. 

Mr. Repp. What was that? 

Senator CoNNALLY. Did you ever write Mr. Frankfurter about it? 

Mr. Repp. I have not had the time. I did not know you were going 
to be here until I filed my papers. 

Senator CoNNALLY. What kind of proof is it? 

Mr. Repp. I haven’t it with me. I thought I had it here. I can fur- 
nish it. 

Senator CoNNALLY. What kind of proof is it? 

Mr. Repp. It was published in a Jewish magazine. 

Senator CONNALLY. Do you believe everything you see in the papers? 

Mr. Repp. No. I would be crazy if I did, especially the Washington 
papers, but this ought to be authentic. It said at that time that Mr. 
Frankfurter was the close adviser of the President, and was also respon- 
sible for drafting the N. R. A. 

Senator CONNALLY. Do you not know that Mr. Richberg and Gen- 
eral Johnson were the authors of the N. R. A.? You have been around 
Washington a long time, have you not? 

Mr. Repp. They probably helped Mr. Frankfurter out. He prob- 
ably had the brains, but those fellows might have wrote it for him. He 
was the brain trust and was responsible for these alphabetical panaceas. 

Senator CONNALLY. That is: the basis of your information, is it? 

Mr. Repp. As further evidence of what I am telling you, it is in the 
record and filed with Chairman Dies, of the committee investigating 
un-American activities in the United States Congress. 

Senator CONNALLY. Did you put it on file there? 

Mr. Repp. Yes; to substantiate my statement here, and you can have 
it for your record. 

Senator CoNNALLY. When did you last have a meeting of the Con- 
stitutional Crusaders? Have you had a convention anywhere? 
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Mr. Repp. We are going to have a national convention on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Senator ConnaLty. You have not had any so far? 

Mr. Repp. No; but we realize the need of one now under present 
conditions. 

Senator ConnALLy. How much dues do you pay as a Crusader? 

Mr. Repp. I have not capitalized it yet; I have not commercialized it. 

Senator CONNALLY. You call it the Constitutional Crusaders of 
America. How many members have you? 

Mr. Repp. The membership is composed of consumers and taxpayers 
and unemployed, probably about go percent of the population. If you 
don’t believe it, I will submit my program to you. 

Senator ConNALLy. Apparently you represent everybody but Dr. 
Frankfurter. 

Mr. Repp. And the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 

Senator CoNnNALLy. Did you ever have a meeting of the Crusaders 
or are you just the organization yourself? 

Mr. Repp. I am the whole thing myself. 

Senator CoNNALLY. You are the Constitutional Crusaders of 
America? 

Mr. ReEpp. Yes. 

Senator CONNALLY. How many are you? 

Mr. Repp. I have appointed myself as a committee of one to combat 
the evils in our Government, and I know they are all back of that 
program; not this hearing altogether but the program I have sub- 
mitted to the Congress, and I know that they will endorse it 100 per- 
cent. 

Senator CONNALLY. They are away back of it, are they not? 

Mr. Repp. No; not away back of it. On February 1 we will hold 
our national convention, and that will be put up to them. They can 
accept it or turn it down. If they turn it down, the Constitutional 
Crusaders will go out of business. 

Senator NEELy. Have you any additional specific objection to this 
nomination? 

Mr. Repp. No, sir. 


Statement of Allen A. Zoll, New York City * 


Senator NEELY. Please state your name, where you live, your occu- 
pation, and for whom you appear. 


* Excerpts. 
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Mr. Zo... My name is Allen A. Zoll, of New York. I am a sales 
consultant. The first page of my statement I want to give as an 
individual, and the balance as a representative and executive vice- 
president of the American Federation Against Communism. 

Senator McCarran. Where were you born? 

Mr. Zou. Atchison, Kans. 

Senator McCarran. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Zot. I am not actually a practicing lawyer. I studied law at 
Harvard, but did not finish. I got into business and became a sales 
consultant g years ago. 

Senator McGarran. What are you doing now? 

Mr. ZoLx. I am a sales consultant. 

Senator McCarran. Are you in the employ of anyone? 

Mr. Zo... I am an independent sales consultant, just like members 
of the legal profession who have various clients. . . . 

Senator NEELy. You may proceed, Mr. Zoll. .. . 

Mr. Zot. There are two reasons why I oppose the appointment of 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter to the Supreme Court of the United Siates. 
One is because I believe his record proves him unfitted for the position, 
irrespective of his race, and the other is because of his race. 

Senator NEELY. You oppose his appointment because he is a Jew, but 
still you are not anti-Semitic. 

Mr. Zoti. That is quite right, sir. I think that my statement will 
clearly show the reasons for that. 

Let me deal with this racial question first. I recognize that an able 
Jew is as able as anyone else and that a fine Jew is as fine as anyone 
else, and I also recognize the fact that there have been and are many 
brilliant Jews. 

Senator Borau. Are we to understand that you oppose him because 
he is a Jew? 

Mr. ZOLL. Partly, sir. 

Senator Boran. So far as I am concerned, I do not propose to listen 
to an argument against a man because of his religion. 

Mr. Zot. If you will let me finish my statement—— 

Senator Borau (interposing). You are raising the same question 
that is drenching Europe in blood. 

Mr. Zotv. No. I am trying to prevent that in this country. 

Senator Borau. In this country we do not deny any man privileges 
because of his religion or race. 

Mr. ZOLL. Quite right, sir. 

Senator Boran. If you deny a man the right to hold office, it is just 
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the same as if you denied him the right to hold property. It is exactly 
the same question. I do not think we want to hear the race question 
debated in any public hearing in this country. 

Mr. Zott. Am I to understand that you forbid me to make my 
statement? 

Senator Boran. So far as I am concerned, I want it understood that 
I am strongly opposed to anyone raising the race question. 

Mr. Zo.t. Mr. Senator, may I say that I am not at all anti-Semitic. 
My statement will indicate that I want to prevent something that will 
cause anti-Semitism in this country. 

Senator Boran. You want this committee to reject Frankfurter be- 
cause of his race. 

Mr. ZoLt. Partly, because it would be bad public policy. 

Senator Boran. That has nothing to do with the question of public 
policy. 

Mr. Zot. In my opinion, sir, it has everything to do with it. 

Senator Borau. One of our principles of our Government is that a 
member of any race has the same rights as a member of any other 
race. . . . So faras I am concerned, I do not want to listen to argument 
against a man because of his race or religion. 

Mr. Zoit. The second reason for my contention that Professor 
Frankfurter is active in un-Americanism is his notorious part in the 
infamous Mooney case.* 

. Frankfurter was in this country the man who worked with 
Lenin in Moscow, and those two, Frankfurter in America and Lenin 
in Moscow, were the ones that brought about the commutation of the 
death sentence of Tom Mooney. 

Senator NEELY. I suppose you know that a committee of the United 
States Senate participated in an effort to have Mooney pardoned or 
given another hearing? 

Mr. Zou. I understand that was the case, sir. 

Senator Norris. And you know, do you not, that the President of 
the United States asked the Governor of California to commute the 
sentence? 

Mr. Zot. Do you know why that was done? 

Senator Norris. Yes; I think I do. 

Mr. Zot. I wonder if your story agrees with mine. 

Senator Norris. I do not believe that is material. I would not think 
very much of my story if it did. 

Mr. Zot. Mine is that Mr. Lenin brought pressure to bear from 

* For refutation of this accusation see Mr. Frankfurter’s Statement following. 
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Moscow and said if Mooney was not pardoned the Russian forces 
would not side in with the Allies. I do not know about that, but that 
is the allegation, sir. 

Senator Borau. That was published in the Daily Worker, was it 
not? 

Mr. ZOLL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. President Wilson did not want Mooney executed 
and asked the Governor of California to commute the sentence. 

Mr. Zo... That is right. 

Senator Norris. Do you condemn President Wilson for that? If you 
do, what about. the other people? 

Mr. ZoLt. Wilson did cause Mooney to be pardoned, and it [is] rather 
noteworthy in that connection that when President Roosevelt day 
before yesterday said he wanted all the conservatives to go over to 
the Republican Party his first recruit in the new Democratic Party is 
Tom Mooney. 

Senator Norris. Therefore we ought to reject. Frankfurter? 

Mr. Zot. That does not follow, of course, but I think you: should 
reject him for whatever reason your conscience will give you for so 
doing. 

Senator McCarran. With reference to the Mooney case, do you 
think one accused of crime should be convicted on admitted perjury? 

Mr. ZoLt. Certainly not, sir. Was Mooney so convicted? 

Senator NEELy. Don’t you know that one of the most important 
witnesses against Mooney confessed that after the conviction his testi- 
mony was false? 

Mr. Zot. I have heard something about it. 

Senator NEELy. You do not know it to be a fact? 

Mr. Zot: I do not know it to be a fact. I do not know whether 
Mooney is guilty or not. I know a very able court found him guilty, a 
jury found him guilty, and the man who prosecuted the case said the 
other day he is still guilty. ; 

Senator NEELy. Christ was found guilty and was crucified, but the 
world knows that he was innocent. 

Senator Borau. Is it your contention that the President appointed 
Frankfurter in the Mooney case in any sort of judicial capacity? 

Mr. Zot. He appeared in the public press as counsel. 

Senator Boran. What did Frankfurter do as counsel for that com- 
mittee to which you find objection? He thought the matter was 
worthy of publicity.* 

* See Mr. Frankfurter’s Statement, following. 
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Mr. Zot. That is correct. 

Senator Boran. What did he do that you consider reprehensible? 
- - . Do you remember what the conduct was? 

Mr. Zou. Yes, sir. He tried to get Fickert recalled. He tried to get 
Judge Dunne’s statement overthrown. That is what Theodore Roose- 
velt said when Frankfurter asked him to take part in that. He criti- 
cized him for working hand in hand with the I. W. W. 

Senator Norris. Have you read Frankfurter’s answer to that letter? 

Mr. Zot. I have not. 

Senator Norris. Why are you condemning him? 

Mr. Zott. I know what he was trying to do. 

Senator Norris. You should read that letter. 

Mr. Zot. I have never seen it. 

Senator Norris. Both of those letters are in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, one following the other. 

Mr. ZoLL. The letter I saw was in a Boston paper of June 4, 1919. 

Senator Norris. If the criticism is proper, it strikes me that when 
you condemn a man you ought to hear both sides. 

Mr. Zotv. That is correct, sir. To my mind, that is one proper 
criticism. Here is another. In 1917 there was the famous or notorious 
Bisbee, Ariz., copper strike, again representing the I. W. W. who 
pulled that strike, and in their behalf Frankfurter submitted another 
report. Colonel Roosevelt has something to say about that. 

Senator NEELy. What he said is in the Record. 

Senator Norris. Let me suggest that in the letter, which you confess 
you have not read, Professor Frankfurter gives his side of the story. 
Again you are condemning him without reading what he has to say in 
his own defense. 

Mr. Zo... I am giving you the words of a man who said he was 
absolutely misleading in his statement. I say a man who will do that 
is not fit to be on the Supreme Court. 

Senator Norris. Assuming that to be true. 

Mr. ZOLL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Norris. Do you still deny him the right to be heard? 

Mr. Zot. Not in the slightest. 

Senator Norris. But you have not read his letter. 

Mr. Zo... In what year was that? 

Senator BoRAH. 1930. 

Mr. Zot. I did not read it that year. I have not seen it any place. 

Senator Norris. It seems to me very clear that you should hear him 
before you condemn him. 
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Mr. Zout. I would be glad to hear his side; but the fact that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said he was misleading indicates his character. 

Senator Norris. Even Theodore Roosevelt, when he makes a charge, 
would certainly give a man the right to defend himself. 

Mr. ZoLu. He certainly would. 

Senator Norris. And you have not read the defense? 

Mr. Zot. That is right. I would be glad to hear Mr. Frankfurter. 

Senator NEELy. Gentlemen, this witness has consumed 18 minutes 
more than his allotted time. What is your pleasure? 

Senator Boran. He has been interrupted a number of times. I think 
he should be permitted to finish his statement. 

Senator NEELy. Without objection, the witness may proceed. 

Mr. Zott. Does Frankfurter’s appeal as a protagonist who would 
leave no stone unturned to secure the results he wanted, sound like 
the impartial, unbiased, judicial mind that is needed today on the 
highest court in the land—yes; in the world? 

A third instance that proves my contention that he is at heart un- 
American and unfitted for this honor is his activity in the notorious 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. He definitely attempted to whitewash these two 
anarchist-Communist murderers who were executed yelling “Long live 
anarchy,” and who were made into international heroes by the radical 
elements of world revolution. In the Atlantic Monthly for March 1927 
Frankfurter wrote an article on this case which was from start to finish 
grossly misleading. His article contained many downright untruths 
and was entirely contrary to the facts and to the evidence produced at 
the trial. He deliberately twisted parts of the evidence, omitted parts 
of it which, if brought out, would have prevented him from making 
his point. The article was quite obviously meant to assist the Com- 
munists of the world who were endeavoring to have their comrade- 
murderers escape the penalty of their crime. 

An article by Dean John H. Wigmore attacking and disproving 
Frankfurter’s article, appearing in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
April 25, 1927, a photostat of which I present for your evidence, which 
is one brilliant American lawyer's damning indictment of this un- 
American lawyer Frankfurter. A few highlights of Frankfurter’s article 
and the facts in the case follow. 

Senator NEELy. Is that the same article that Mrs. Dilling read this 
morning? 

Mr. Zot. I think she read part of it. 

Senator Norris. ‘That entire letter was inserted in the record. The 
committee will not permit you to read it again. 
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Mr. Zott. That is quite all right. I do not blame you. 

In the first place, Frankfurter in that trial said the jury was espe- 
cially selected by the sheriff's deputies, and all through his article he 
spoke of the fact that it was a picked jury of blue bloods. The facts 
are that 675 jurors were examined, and by the trial judge himself, 
before the 12 were found. So far as the prosecuting attorney was con- 
cerned, when the 12 jurors were finally found, the defense having 
exhausted all its challenges, the prosecuting attorney said they might 
use one of his own challenges, and they declined the offer. 

Dean Wigmore did not mention Frankfurter’s name in his articles, 
but referred to him as the “plausible pundit.” I call your attention 
to what Dean Wigmore said in regard to those matters. 

Senator NEELy. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. Zou. April 25, 1927. 

Senator NEELy. You are referring to the article by Dean Wigmore? 

Mr. ZOLL. Yes, sir. 

Senator NEELy. Do you know whether Dr. Frankfurter answered 
that article? 

Mr. Zo... I do not, sir. 

Senator NEELy. Let me inform you that he did, and that his reply 
was published in the Transcript on April 27, 1927. Did you never 
learn that this answer had been printed? 

Mr. Zot. I did not. I have never seen it. 

Senator NEELy. Do you know that Dean Wigmore wrote a rejoinder 
to Dr. Frankfurter’s reply, which appeared in the Transcript on May 
10, 1927, and that Dr. Frankfurter submitted a surrejoinder on the 
following day? 

Mr. Zout. I did not see or hear of those. 

Senator NEELY. All four of those letters are now in the record of 
this hearing. 


Statement of Richard A. Staderman, President of the American Good 
Government Society of Washington, D. C., New York City and 
Washington * 


Mr. STADERMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Richard A. Staderman, of New York City and Washing- 
ton, D. C., representing the American Good Government Society, in 
which I have the honor to hold the office of president and chairman 
of the board of governors. I am also editor of the Good Government 
Review, a magazine. 


* Excerpts. 
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Mr. Chairman, before proceeding, I wish to request the inclusion of 
three brief communications in the record, pertaining to the matter at 
hand and consisting of correspondence between the White House and 
ourselves and a letter from Professor Frankfurter. I should like also to 
request that I proceed uninterrupted with my very brief statement, 
after which I shall be happy to respond to any questions the committee 
may propound. 

Senator NEELy. The communications will be inserted in the record 
at the close of your statement. 

Mr. STADERMAN. Mr. Chairman, our organization, the American 
Good Government Society, is national and nonpartisan in character, 
with headquarters here in Washington, D. C. We are composed of 
persons in various parts of the United States having an independent 
outlook and desiring to retain and improve our American way of 
government under safe, sane, and constitutional methods. 

We have three principal activities, first, that of the usual so-called 
learned society of fostering contacts and interchange of opinion be- 
tween forward-looking citizens desiring a happier America; second, we 
publish the American Good Government Review; a magazine dealing 
with important national issues and problems; third, we take definite 
positions on candidates and issues; for example, prior to the recent 
elections we endorsed over 200 candidates for Governor, United States 
Senator, and Congress, on the basis of fitness for the office sought. Of 
these, almost equally divided between the major parties plus several 
independents, almost 90 percent were successful. 

I have given you these details before proceeding to our endorse- 
ment of Professor Frankfurter, so that you may know that our opinion 
is that of an organization of forward-looking but careful citizens 
having no obligation to special interests and no “axes to grind.” 

Mr. Chairman, on August go last it was my privilege to transmit 
to President Roosevelt and to Professor Frankfurter our endorsement 
of him for the Supreme Court vacancy. I have here a copy of our 
society's resolution as well as the replies from him and the White 
House, which you are most welcome to read. 

Gentlemen, in the minds of many of the general public the recent 
polls of members of the bar was the most important reason for their 
approval of his appointment to the Court. They reasoned that if so 
many members of the bar can ever get together on anything or any- 
body, he must really be worth while. 

With us of the American Good Government Society, however, the 
poll of lawyers was merely a seconding of our previous view. Our 
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reasoning endeavored to take into account the facts of his career as 
well as the healthiness of his mental outlook. 

Felix Frankfurter was not born with a golden spoon in his mouth. 
He began his career as an immigrant boy selling newspapers and 
working his way through New York’s City College, thereby starting 
life without the handicap of shallow superiority complexes. 

We all know, of course, with what high honors he was graduated 
from the law school of Harvard, where he now teaches. What I should 
like to emphasize, however, is the variety and breadth of experience 
Professor Frankfurter has had in Government, a factor vital in obtain- 
ing a well-rounded personality for our highest Court. In other words, 
what we should look for in a Supreme Court Justice is not alone 
abstract legal ability, but a truly national background of having dealt 
with many kinds of problems competently. This principle is proven 
by the outstanding court record of our present Chief Justice, Mr. 
Hughes. 

Felix Frankfurter’s ability was early shown by his appointment to 
what are usually political positions, first under a Republican regime 
and later under a Democratic one, when he was assistant prosecuting 
attorney under Colonel Stimson and later a lawyer in the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs under the same colonel, then serving as Secretary 
of War. These were Republican regimes. After a return to Harvard 
law school as professor, he was drawn back to Washington under the 
Democratic Wilson administration as a confidential assistant to Sec- 
retary of War Baker—another distinguished lawyer—where curiously 
enough an important part of his duties lay in settling strikes and other 
labor problems engendered by the war and the economic disturbances 
it caused. This led to his becoming head of a new Labor Policies 
Board in 1918, where he successfully coped with the problem of shift- 
ing millions of men from “unessential” to war industries. 

Centuries ago the adroit politician Machiavelli wrote in his book 
The Prince that a leader is judged by his secretary or assistant. If 
we apply this criterion to Professor Frankfurter, we find hundreds 
of protegés of his who are doing important and outstanding tasks in 
business and Government. 

One can often be judged by the appointments one refuses, thus 
his declination of appointments as supreme court justice of Massa- 
chusetts and of United States Solicitor General indicated his stature. 

Another reason for us of the American Good Government Society 
to favor Felix Frankfurter lies in his long experience in the neglected 
realm known as “administrative laws.” One of our members is chair- 
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man of the committee on administrative law of the American Bar 
Association and we have become firmly convinced that this difficult 
subject requires extensive study and concomitant improvement in 
our administrative agencies of government and court review of same. 

It is a truism that justice delayed is not justice at all, and this is 
especially true of a person aggrieved by an act of an administrative 
officer. If one must drag through 10 years of court procedure, one may 
be bankrupted, the Federal employee responsible for the unwise rule 
may be dead, retired, or resigned. Truly the evil that men do lives 
after them; yet there is no record of any such unwise bureaucrat ever 
having been disciplined. 

The presence of Professor Frankfurter on the Court would ensure 
the most informed and mature judgment being passed on cases in- 
volving administrative law, which the then president of the Ameri- 
can bar, Mr. Vanderbilt, once termed “our government problem.” 

In his one of many books, The Public and Its Government, Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter carefuly analyzes the complexity of modern gov- 
ernment and advocates the boiling down of emotions and passions 
into a “contracted area of conflict and a widened area of accredited 
knowledge as the basis of actions.” Could we have a better display 
of a judicial temperament? 

Before closing, I wish to express the opinion that our Nation is 
fortunate to have a man of Frankfurter’s caliber to accept this nom- 
ination. I suspect that he turned down the bid to the Massachusetts 
high court due to the limitations it would place upon his public 
acivities and utterances. 

In view of the almost monastic silence on many topics imposed by 
the tradition of our United States high court, I feel that it is both 
a great honor and a great sacrifice for Professor Frankfurter to accept 
the President’s nomination. 

I therefore hope that your committee and the entire Senate will 
take the broad point of view and unanimously confirm the nomina- 
tion to the Court of Felix Frankfurter—one of the great Americans 
of our century. I thank you. 


Statement of Dr. Felix Frankfurter * 


Senator NerEety. Dr. Frankfurter, the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate, before which 
your nomination is pending, has invited you here in order that the 

* Excerpts. 
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members of the subcommittee may become acquainted with you. We 
now welcome you and assure you that we shall be glad to hear any 
statement that you may care to make. 

Have the members of the subcommittee any suggestions? 

Senator Kinc. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we permit Dr. Frank- 
furter to make such statement as he desires. 

Senator NEELy. Dr. Frankfurter, you may proceed in your own 
way. 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
with your permission, in order that there may be no possible doubt 
as to the words, I have taken the liberty to put on paper a very few 
remarks in response to your kind invitation to say what I have to say. 
If I may be permitted, I should like to read it. 

Senator NEELy. That will be entirely satisfactory. 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I am very glad to accede to this committee’s 
desire to have me appear before it. I, of course, do not wish to testify 
in support of my own nomination. Except only in one instance, involv- 
ing a charge against a nominee concerning his official act as Attorney 
General, the entire history of this committee and of the Court does 
not disclose that a nominee to the Supreme Court has appeared and 
testified before the Judiciary Committee. While I believe that a 
nominee’s record should be thoroughly scrutinized by this committee, 
I hope you will not think it presumptuous on my part to suggest that 
neither such examination nor the best interests of the Supreme Court 
will be helped by the personal participation of the nominee himself. 
I should think it improper for a nominee no less than for a member 
of the Court to express his personal views on controversial political 
issues affecting the Court. My attitude and outlook on relevant matters 
have been fully expressed over a period of years and are easily accessi- 
ble. I should think it not only bad taste but inconsistent with the 
duties of the office for which I have been nominated for me to attempt 
to supplement my past record by present declarations. 

That is all I have to say... . 

Senator Boran. Dr. Frankfurter, how long were you a member of 
the National Committee of the American Civil Liberties Union? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. The American Civil Liberties Union, I believe— 
and I am relying upon my memory with no verification in mind, 
Senator Borah, because the kind invitation of the committee came 
to me last night and there was no time to look up records, nor did 
I know the course the questions might take—but the union, as per- 
haps the senior members of the committee may recall, was organized 
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after the war for the protection of rights guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution. I do not know whether it was 1919 or 1920, but it was not 
long after the war. I have been a member of the general national 
committee since that time along with—and I am again guessing— 
perhaps 100 representative men and women throughout the country. 
I have been on that committee continuously since 1919 or 1920, which- 
ever it was, 

Senator BoraH. What were your duties? What part did you take 
in the activities of the American Civil Liberties Union? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Perhaps in the interest of time, I might set forth 
my whole relation to the union. 

Senator Borau. I think that would be proper. 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. If I refer to matters connected with my own 
history, it will be necessary to do so in order that you may know 
the facts and the objectives of the union, and I trust the committee 
will forgive me for personal references. 

I was a law officer of the United States Government, to be sure, 
in a minor capacity, from 1906 to 1914. From 1906 to 1911, in par- 
ticular, I became intimately familiar, as an Assistant United States 
Attorney, and a Special Assistant to the Attorney General during the 
administrations of President Theodore Roosevelt and President Taft, 
with the processes of criminal justice in their various applications. 

If I may say so, my chief, the then United States Attorney Stimson, 
inculcated in all his assistants a very high and fastidious sense of 
obedience to the Constitution and laws of this country, and more par- 
ticularly he insisted that law officers should be the most consistent 
observers of the law. 

After the war was over, as the gentlemen of the committee will 
remember, as happens so often after serious dislocation of customs and 
habits, there was a great deal of hysteria in different parts of the coun- 
try, a great deal of excitement, some of which resulted in episodes, and 
more than episodes, not the most edifying in the history of our country. 

In some instances these resulted in disregard of the Constitution and 
statutes of the United States, to which eminent lawyers and judges 
called attention at the time, including, if I may refresh your recollec- 
tion, the present Chief Justice of the United States, in connection with 
the unseating of certain Socialist members of the New York Legis- 
lature. Without previous knowledge on my part of his intentions, 
Judge George W. Anderson, then of the Federal district court and 
later of the Court of Appeals in the First Circuit, asked me to serve as 
amicus Curia to participate in certain proceedings which were brought 
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in the District Court for the Massachusetts District involving habeas 
corpus for the release of some score of aliens sought to be deported by 
the Department of Labor, and involving illegalities by the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Justice and violations of the Bill of Rights. 

The case was Colyer v. Skeffington (265 Fed. 17), in which Judge 
Anderson wrote a long opinion, pointing out in detail the illegalities 
of which then members of the Department of Justice had been guilty. 
Perhaps my recollection of the case is best set forth in the language of 
Judge Anderson, and, with your permission, I should like to read it. 
The portion of the opinion to which I wish to call your attention is as 
follows (pp. 21-22): 


Their (the petitioner’s) counsel have also had the assistance of 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter and Zechariah Chaffee, Jr., of the Harvard 
Law School, who, as amici curiae, have appeared in association 
with counsel for the petitioners and assisted both in the presenta- 
tion of the evidence and in the argument of controlling questions 
of law. 


I trust you will forgive me if I read the next paragraph: 


I desire to express my appreciation of their unselfish and highly 
professional endeavors to assist in the proper determination of a 
cause involving directly the fundamental rights of a large number 
of aliens but poorly equipped with means or knowledge to pro- 
tect their rights, and, indirectly, questions of far-reaching and 
general importance to all, whether citizens or aliens. 


I speak of all this because it is the beginning of my interest and rela- 
tions with the American Civil Liberties Union. I ought to say in the 
interest of completeness that Judge Anderson issued writs of habeas 
corpus in the case of these petitioners and the Government appealed 
only in 3 or 4 cases out of the go. 

It took an appeal on an abstract question of law and left unchal- 
lenged the matter of violation of various portions of the Bill of Rights, 
which Judge Anderson found. 

That proceeding, with like proceedings in various other districts 
throughout the country, may or may not have been brought to the 
attention of this committee. 

May I say in passing that I have no knowledge of all the things 
which have taken place before this committee, except such meager 
reports in the press as were accessible to me, and I trust you will 
not deem me neglectful when I say I read them very hurriedly because 
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of the limitations of time. These meager press accounts and such 
summaries as Mr. Acheson thought proper to give me, do not enable 
me to know whether a report on the illegal practices of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1920 was submitted to this committee. That was 
signed by a dozen lawyers scattered throughout the country, of whom 
I was one. Among the signers were Dean Roscoe Pound; Francis 
Fisher Kane, who at one time was United States attorney; F. Holmes 
(?), of Philadelphia; Jackson H. Ralston, of Washington; Frank P. 
Walsh, of New York City; and Tyrrell Williams, of St. Louis. 

That report generalized the specific instances found by Judge 
Anderson in the Skeffington case. They had been disclosed in various 
parts of the country. I can best indicate the nature of the report by 
reading a few sentences from the present Chief Justice, who was then 
a practicing lawyer, in a reference made shortly after the issuance of 
the report. 

Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, in June 1920, made a public address. 
It so happened that it was in the Harvard Law School, but was 
widely reported at the time, from which I quote the following: 


Very recently information has been laid by responsible citizens 
at the bar of public opinion of violations of personal rights which 
savor of the worst practices of tyranny. 


And later, speaking of the same situations, of the same instances 
of illegalities, one of the most distinguished lawyers of the land, 
Moorfield (?) Storey, wrote as follows: 


On a small scale, a “reign of terror” (was produced) in which 
some thousands of innocent people were cruelly treated and ex- 
posed to much suffering and loss. 

The statements in the newspapers were false and misleading. 
There was no conspiracy to overthrow this Government, and no 
evidence was ever produced which excused the action of the Gov- 
ernment. The safeguards of the Constitution were ignored, and’ 
any true American must blush at what was done, and at the 


indifference in which he and all but a handful of his countrymen 
tolerated it. 


That is the background of the situation, from which came my con- 
nection with the Civil Liberties Union, and the conditions sum- 
marized in the statements of Hughes and Storey. I do not recall the 
exact terms or even the persons through whom came the invitation 
to join a national body that deemed its special task the enforce- 
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ment of the Bill of Rights; at least, to help people who claimed that 
the Bill of Rights was not being enforced in their belief through 
advice or such other means as a lawyers’ committee might afford. I 
am not sure, because this goes back 20 years, but I would not be sur- 
prised if Mr. Roger Baldwin himself, either in person or through 
letter, had asked me if I would be one of the group of people who 
would lend their moral support, if I may so characterize it, in rela- 
tion to this problem, to the vital necessity of securing enforcement 
of the Bill of Rights, not abstractly but in practice. 

There is one other matter I might mention, in the interest of com- 
pleteness, which made a great impression on me. In a speech by the 
late Senator Beveridge, whose friendship I had the honor to enjoy, 
before the American Bar Association in 1902, he stated in effect that 
he was, of course, a staunch defender of the Constitution, a supporter 
of the document that established this country and maintained it, but 
he was in favor of supporting the Constitution as a whole and not 
selectively. I was then 2g0 years younger than I am now, and this 
address and attitude by Beveridge made an even greater impression 
upon me than it would now. 

May I say that from my experience as a prosecutor I knew of the 
terrible instruments placed in the hands of a prosecutor. I knew 
the temptations which sometimes arise in the exercise or use of those 
instruments. I knew, too, the great importance of having a group 
of people whose special job it should be to be watchful that the Bill 
of Rights should be defended in case it is invoked. 

During that period my relations to the American Civil Liberties 
Union have been in that generalized fashion. I have not appeared in 
any of its litigation. I think I am correct in saying that I have never 
attended a meeting of the Union, never been an officer or member 
of the executive committee. I do not mean to imply any criticism of 
any of their activities, but to establish the exact scope and limit of 
my relations. I have been consulted from time to time by lawyers 
upon major issues. Let me give you one or two instances of the kind 
of participation I have had in the work of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

Again I do not know what document or evidence has been sub- 
mitted to this committee as to the actual activities of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, but some time ago a case arose regarding the 
participation of the union in the defense of certain members of the 
Ku Klux Klan in certain parts of the country who were denied what 
they claimed were their constitutional rights. I do not want to fix 
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the exact date, but it was about the time of the Ku Klux movement, 
which was then more popular than it is now. 

In my neighboring city of Boston, because I live in Cambridge, 
there was an attempt to hold a meeting and a parade, and that was 
sought to be stopped by officials. The issue was the right of assembly. 
I was consulted, and I said: “Of course, civil liberty means liberty 
for those whom we do not like or even detest.” So when that issue 
came up, of course, they certainly must invoke the Bill of Rights and 
the union must give exactly the same help to any member of the 
Ku Klux Klan who claimed his constitutional rights were infringed 
as to a member of any labor union or anyone else. 

Beginning with the rise in power of the present government in 
Germany there came before the American Civil Liberties Union 
another question, to which the union gave its aid and advice through 
counsel, to those who professed allegiance to the Nazi regime or Nazi 
theories. I was consulted and said in effect: “I am quite sure about 
it. If either a Nazi or non-Nazi claims rights under the Constitution, 
it is for the courts to decide whether he has them or not. The courts 
cannot decide such questions unless the claims are properly presented. 
It makes no difference, so far as the purposes of the union are con- 
cerned, whether the particular person who invokes the Bill of Rights 
does so for reasons which may be deemed inimical to the practices 
and customs of this country; so long as he keeps within the Bill of 
Rights, he is entitled to adequate legal representation, to assert his 
rights in court.” That is applied not only to Nazis and to Klansmen, 
but it is applied to those who profess allegiance to any other regime. 
That has not only had my hearty approval, but I should have thought 
the union was departing from its principles and purposes if it had 
not taken the position which I believe it has taken whenever called 
upon to enforce the Bill of Rights—I mean vindication of the safe- 
guards in the Constitution for freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, and freedom of worshiping whichever way 
conscience dictates. 

Since the Wagner Act and the National Labor Relations Board 
have been in existence, another type of question has come before the 
union, in which I have not been consulted, but concerning which I 
have some knowledge. Several cases have been, and I believe are now, 
before the National Labor Relations Board involving the circulation 
by employers of certain statements to employees, and rulings have 
been made. What they were I naturally cannot talk about, but they 
involved the exercise of the right by employers to circularize their 
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employees. In those instances the American Civil Liberties Union has 
protested. I am not now concerned with the rightness or the wrong- 
ness of that protest. I am trying to define the activities of the union. 
They protested against action of the Labor Board which appeared 
to be an invasion of the rights of the employer. 

I was consulted on another matter that has perhaps a somewhat 
droll interest. I believe there has appeared before this committee a 
witness named Mrs. Dilling. I believe she had been engaged in broad- 
casting from time to time, and in one of her broadcasts made some 
remark about, I think, a Methodist bishop, but, at any rate, one of 
the Protestant faith, that was deemed to be objectionable. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union protested against the denial of broadcasting 
facilities to Mrs. Dilling, in broadcasting views which were not to the 
liking of the officers of the union, but did involve this abstract 
question of the right of people to avail themselves of the guarantee 
of the Constitution, so long as they kept within the limits of its 
guarantees. 

I think I have perhaps made a sufficient answer to your question, 
but I am quite agreeable to further questions. 

Senator Boran. What has been the relationship of the American 
Civil Liberties Union to communism in this country, or the advocacy 
of communism, or the promotion of it, in any way that you know of? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I am speaking to lawyers, and, therefore, may 
be pardoned for the use of technical terms. The American Civil Lib- 
erties Union would be guilty of the most inexcusable ultra vires if 
it had any relation to political views, to political parties, or any 
faction of any political parties. Therefore, so far as I know, it has 
no relation to communism, except that if a Communist claimed the 
protection of the Constitution the American Civil Liberties Union 
would be within its rights and duty to see that he got that constitu- 
tional protection, in the same way in which the union insisted upon 
Mrs. Dilling having her rights, so far as she claimed rights under 
the Constitution; and in the instance in which the union protested 
against what it deemed were restrictions upon the rights of Mr. Ford 
in connection with certain matters arising before the National Labor 
Relations Board. If I may say so, Senator Borah, it makes no dif- 
ference whether a man is a Communist or a Republican or Progres- 
sive or Democrat, he is entitled to the protection of the American 
Civil Liberties Union in the way which I have outlined. So far as I 
know, it has not taken any action of the kind to which you have 
referred, because it could not. . 
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Senator Borau. In any of your writings have you covered the sub- 
ject of communism or made any reference to it? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I wrote a book which comprised a series of lec- 
tures at Yale University, in 1930, called The Public and Its Govern- 
ment. In the last chapter of that book I dealt with my views, as 
I then expressed them, regarding the nature of democracy; and my 
beliefs, as I then expressed them, upon some political questions. I 
do not recall at the moment, Senator Borah, that I dealt with that 
particular subject. I would not be likely to deal with it, because I 
confined myself rigorously to legal matters. I have never dealt with 
political theories as such, and have never been called upon to write 
about abstract questions of government, except insofar as in that 
book my feelings are set forth; and I should suppose that my general 
attitude toward the system of society in which I believe permeates 
everything I have written. 

Senator Borau. You were appointed by President Wilson as attor- 
ney in connection with some matters that arose in California, with 
reference to the deportation of certain citizens, and also with refer- 
ence to the Mooney case. 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Yes. 

Senator Bora. In what capacity did you serve? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I was secretary and counsel of a board ap- 
pointed by President Wilson, called the President’s Mediation Com- 
mittee, of which the then Secretary of Labor was chairman, and on 
which there were two representatives of the employers and two rep- 
resentatives of the employees. I acted both as secretary and counsel 
for that committee. 

Senator Borau. What were your duties and what did you do? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. The Commission was appointed by President 
Wilson primarily to settle two or three then pending strikes, which 
were of great importance to the production of war materials. One 
was a strike in the Arizona copper mines, another was a strike in the 
oil fields of southern California, and another strike in the spruce fields 
of Washington, spruce having been indispensable in the production 
of airplanes. 

Mr. Acheson calls my attention to the fact that in the report of the 
Secretary of Labor for 1918 there is a statement of why the Commis- 
sion was created. 

Senator Boran. Who was Secretary of Labor at that time? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. William B. Wilson. 

We had a session with the President in which he told us what he 
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wanted us to do and why he had appointed me. That was in August 
or September of 1917. I am now speaking from memory of events 
of 21 years ago. I suppose at this late date it is proper to state a con- 
versation with the President of the United States. I-will try to keep 
within the fastidious restrictions which cover such conversations. 

Toward the end of that session President Wilson said: “There is one 
final matter for this Commission to look into, which is a very disturb- 
ing matter. That is the Mooney case.” Then he said, “Mr. Frankfurter, 
as the lawyer of the Commission, it will be your special task to charge 
yourself with inquiring into that case.” I, of course, said: “Very well, 
sir.” But it was not until after I left the White House that I asked 
what the Mooney case was, for that was the first time I had heard of 
it. That is the origin of my official duties in connection with the 
Mooney case. I really did not know at first whether his name was 
spelled Mooney or Muni. I had to ask. That was because shortly after 
the war started I was sent abroad for the Government. 

Naturally, as the lawyer of the Commission, I discharged as best 
I could the duties the President had imposed upon the Commission, 
and my particular task was, of course, to read the record, assemble all 
the documents, and by that time it was already a sizeable record. We 
spent much more time in Arizona than we had anticipated in settling 
the copper strike, and some time in southern California on the oil 
situation. 

In the meantime, there was a strike on the coast involving the tele- 
phone companies, and that entailed considerable time and energy, 
and there was this delay in getting to the Mooney case. 

In San Francisco it fell to me to do all of the preliminary work, 
and that matter, unless you feel I should go into it, I will not detail 
to you, in the interest of time. I saw all the people I thought it was 
necessary to see, the counsel on both sides, the prosecutor, the attorney 
general, the counsel for Mooney. I had great help from Archbishop 
Hanna, he was very helpful. I am stating matters which were made 
public, some finally set forth in great detail. I also had the privilege 
of seeing the members of the Supreme Court of California, because a 
lot of technical California legal questions were involved. 

The upshot of it, Mr. Chairman, was a report, which, naturally, 
the counsel for the commission drafted in the first instance, but which 
was gone over, not only word for word, but comma for comma, by 
the members of the commission. This is the report which the late 
Secretary Wilson, whom I believe to be one of the most conscientious 
officials who ever occupied office in the United States, made to the 
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President. As I say, that was gone over word for word, comma for 
comma, by the commission, and was finally transmitted to the Presi- 
dent on January 16, 1918. I appeal to the judgment of the chair- 
man as to whether that should go into the record or not. It is really 
a short report, covering less than two pages in the old Official Bulletin. 

Senator NEELy. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

(The document referred to is in the record of the Hearings.) 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. That report made several suggestions and raised 
questions, I believe, for the attention of other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, certainly for the Department of Justice. I think it said 
something about the possibility of new legislation. I believe the De- 
partment of Justice did begin proceedings arising out of that situation 
which finally went to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I had nothing whatever to do either with the Mooney case or the 
Bisbee deportation, after my functions as counsel were discharged. 
Not only that, Senator Borah, but because of my official connection 
with the President’s Mediation Commission, charged with the duty 
of reporting on the Mooney case, I have abstained from expressing 
an opinion on the Mooney case or having anything whatever to do 
with any effort to bring about any official action by anybody in the 
Mooney case, since the date of filing that report, because I thought 
the quasi-judicial obligation under which I rested continued after my 
immediate duty was discharged. 

Senator McCarran. Doctor, you were born abroad? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I was born in Vienna on November 15, 1882, what 
was then Austria. 

Senator McCarran. When did you come to the United States? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. In 1894. I ought to know the date. I came some- 
time in August. I was in my twelfth year. 

Senator McCarran. You came with your family at that time, did 
your 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I came with my mother, three other brothers, 
and one sister. 

Senator McCarran. Had your father preceded you? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. My father had preceded us. He came as a 
visitor on a business trip, and he tried for a number of months to 
persuade my mother to follow with the children, because he fell in 
love with this country, as so many people similarly situated have. 

Senator McCarran. Do you recall the year of his coming? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Yes; he came in 189g, I believe. 

Senator McCarran. Do you recall when he applied for citizenship? 
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Dr. FRANKFuRTER. I have a certified copy of his naturalization 
papers. He died in 1916, and it has been quite a nuisance from time 
to time to satisfy the officials of my town, Cambridge, of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and of the United States, as to the date 
of his naturalization. Not only that, but I married before the Cable 
Act in 1919, and found myself in the strange position of taking a 
wife whose forbears for many generations had been in this country, 
who was born in this country, become a citizen through the jocose 
situation of my father’s naturalization. 

Senator McCarran. Doctor, are you acquainted with Harold Laski? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Oh, yes. 

Senator McCarran. Quite well? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Very well. 

Senator McCarran. Was he one of your students? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. No; he is an Englishman who graduated from 
Oxford University. He was disqualified for service in the war for 
physical reasons. He was a teacher in McGill University in Montreal 
when I first heard of him through my friend, Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
who is, perhaps, known to members of the committee. Having been a 
Harvard man, he spoke to me about this young man, and eventually 
Mr. Laski became a teacher at Harvard University. He later returned 
to England, and became professor of political science at the University 
of London, and has been there ever since. 

Senator McCarran. Have you ever read any of his publications? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Oh, certainly. 

Senator McCarran. Do you agree with his doctrine? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I trust you will not deem me boastful, if I say 
I have many friends who have written many books, and I shouldn't 
want to be charged with all the views in books by all my friends. 

Senator McCarran. You can answer that question simply. 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. No; I cannot answer it simply. If you have a 
recent book of his, you will find the list of books he has written, some 
12 or 15 or 20. He is an extraordinarily prolific writer. How can I 
say I agree with his doctrine? That implies that he has a doctrine. 

Senator McCarran. Do you know whether or not he has a doctrine? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I assume he has more than one. All people have. 

Senator McCarran. I refer now to a publication entitled “Com- 
munism,” and ask you whether you have read that? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I have read it. 

Senator McCarran. Do you subscribe to his doctrine as expressed 
in that volume? 
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Dr. FRANKFURTER. Senator McCarran, how can I answer that ques- 
tion without making a speech about my views on government and 
the relations of the various branches of government to one another? 

Senator McCarran. You say you have read it and know the author, 
and you know the sentiment prevailing in this country now in regard 
to socialism and communism. If you have read this small volume, 
you can surely answer whether you subscribe to the doctrine? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Have you read the book? 

Senator McCarran. I have just casually glanced at it. 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. What would you say is its doctrine? 

Senator McCarran. The doctrine is the advocacy of communism. 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. You see, we could debate all day on whether 
that is in fact the doctrine of that book. 

Senator McCarran. Do you believe in the doctrine set forth in this 
book? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I cannot answer, because I do not know what 
you regard as the doctrine. You have never read it. I understand 
that it is a study of certain beliefs, of a theory called communism. 
So far as I know, it would be impossible for me to say whether I 
agree with the doctrine in that book or not, because I think it is 
impossible to define what the doctrine is. 

Senator McCarran. If it advocates the doctrine of Marxism, would 
you agree with it? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Senator, I do not believe you have ever taken 
an oath to support the Constitution of the United States with fewer 
reservations than I have or would now, nor do I believe you are more 
attached to the theories and practices of Americanism than I am. I 
rest my answer on that statement. 

Senator McCarran. Is that all the answer you want to make? Do 


you prefer to let your answer to the question I propounded rest in 
that form? 


Dr. FRANKFURTER. I do, sir. 

Senator Kinc. Do you believe in what might be called the eget 
of Marx or Trotsky? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. It would be terribly easy for me to answer that 
question, Senator King. I withhold any further discussion, not be- 
cause there is any secret about my views or feelings, but because I am 
in a position in which I cannot help it. It may be that I shall be 
called to a position that might be very embarrassing. If I were before 
this committee for any political office, nothing would give me more 
pleasure than to pursue the line of inquiry of Senator McCarran and 
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Senator King. I think I can appeal to the common understanding of 
lawyers that this is not a situation in which one can speak freely. I 
prefer to rest it on the general statement I made to Senator McCarran. 
You will have to decide, in the light of my whole life, what devotion I 
have to the American system of government. 

Senator NeELy. Senator Austin, do you desire to ask any questions? 

Senator Austin. Dr. Frankfurter, certain information has been taken 
from an article purporting to be signed by you, and I am asking 
you only this question, whether you did write this or whether you did 
not write it. If you care to volunteer your views on the subject after 
answering the question, I shall be glad to have you do so. I ask only 
the question of fact. The information to which I refer was taken from 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, volume 14, page 478, relating 
to the year 1934, and is as follows: 


Indeed all efforts to enable the Supreme Court adequately to 
discharge its essential functions foundered on the circuit court sys- 
tem. Instead of the obvious remedy, various mechanical devices 
for keeping abreast of the Supreme Court docket were urged. With 
the too frequent misconception as to the nature of the judicial 
business and the conditions for its wise disposition, it was assumed 
that more business calls for more judges. The first Judiciary Act 
provided for a Supreme Court of 6 members, which was increased 
to 7 in 1807, and to g in 1837, subject to short fluctuations from a 
tribunal of 10 to one of 7 between the years of 1863 to 1869. This 
has remained the size of the Court. There is no magic in the num- 
ber g, but there are limitations to effective judicial action. The 
liberation by the Court is the very foundation of sound adjudica- 
tion as is also a lively sense of responsibility by every member of 
the Court for its collective judgment. Experience is conclusive 
that to enlarge the size of the Supreme Court would be self-defeat- 
ing. When this recurring proposal for increasing the number of 
Justices was once more made by the American Bar Association in 
1922, Chief Justice Taft authoritatively rejected it. 

Did you write that? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I assume, Senator Austin, that is a correct tran- 
script of part of the article I wrote for the Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences. It sounds like it. I wrote that article, and I have no doubt 
that is a part of it. 

You were good enough to suggest that I might make a comment. 
Perhaps this is a proper comment, and I hope you will cre me 
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in it. In that articie I expressed views concerning questions that are 
at this very moment pending before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and have been pending before that Court for some time, indeed 
a longer time than some other cases that have already been decided. 
The gentlemen of the Judiciary Committee know the difficulties some- 
times created in matters of this kind when there is a Court of eight, 
and if it should be the fact that in that article I have expressed views 
on matters now pending before the Court, I think you will see the 
wisdom of my not saying another word about it. 

Senator McCarran. May I ask another question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator NEELY. Certainly. 

Senator McCarran. Doctor, going a little further into your explana- 
tions of these matters, do you believe in the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Most assuredly. 

Senator McCarran. I am very glad to get that positive answer 
from you. 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I infer that your question does not imply that 
you had any doubt about it. 

Senator NEELy. Gentlemen of the committee, do you desire to ask 
Dr. Frankfurter any other questions? 

If not, Dr. Frankfurter, the chairman, with great reluctance, pro- 
pounds one inquiry which he thinks ought to be answered as a mat- 
ter of justice to you. Some of those who have testified before the 
committee have, in a very hazy, indefinite way, attempted to create 
the impression that you are a Communist. Therefore, the Chair asks 
you the direct question: Are you a Communist, or have you ever been 
one? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I have never been and I am not now. 

Senator McCarran. By that do you mean that you have never 
been enrolled as a member of the Communist Party? 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. I mean much more than that. I mean that I 
have never been enrolled, and have never been qualified to be en- 
rolled, because that does not represent my view of life, nor my view 
of government. 

Senator Nrevy. Dr. Frankfurter, the subcommittee appreciates your 
appearance and the opportunity which you have afforded the mem- 
bers to become acquainted with you. I am personally very much 
obliged to you. 

Dr. FRANKFURTER. Senator, I am very much obliged to you and 
to the subcommittee. 
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Senator Nrety. The hearing on the nomination of Dr. Frankfurter 
is concluded, and the subcommittee now adjourns, but will convene 


in executive session before the end of the day to vote on the confirma- 
tion of Dr. Frankfurter. 
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A denial of citizenship to such a person as Rosika Schwimmer raises 
the larger question of what constitutes the right of conscience: a basic 
civil liberty as guaranteed by the American Bill of Rights. Recent bills 
pertaining to citizenship, such as the Smith Bill, recently passed by 
Congress, raise the question of what are just grounds for dental of 
citizenship rights, where matters of conscience are involved. 


“Highly as I prize the privilege of American citizenship I 
could not compromise my way into it by giving an untrue 
answer to Question 22.” 


On October 13, 1927, a woman of 50 appeared before the District 
Court of the United States in Chicago to obtain her final naturaliza- 
tion papers. She declared that she would take the oath of allegiance to 
the United States Government without reservations. Asked if she would 
promise to bear arms in the defense of the United States, she answered 
“No.” An unswerving pacifist, she could not make “an untrue answer.” 
Conscience forbade. 

Rosika Schwimmer was denied American citizenship because she 
would not promise to bear arms in defense of the United States. By this 
decision she became a woman without a country. Bearing no passport, 
she could not travel on lawful business; if she were now to leave the 
country, she might be refused reentry. A woman of liberal ideas whose 
whole life testifies to the sincerity of her convictions, she could no 
longer raise her voice to protest injustice. Her means of livelihood— 
writing and lecturing—was nullified; no literary or lecture agent was 
able to place her work any longer. What she had to say and what she 
wrote found no forum. So ended an epoch of brilliant achievement 
for an outstanding woman of our time. 

If Rosika Schwimmer had been merely a “housewife” with pacifist 
scruples, the conspiracy to deny her American citizenship would not 
have taken place. Why were the American Legion and the Department 
of Labor able to frighten the Supreme Court of the United States into 
rendering a decision contrary to the traditions and legal history of the 
nation? 

On that October 13, 1927, Rosika Schwimmer was already a veteran 
of bloodless campaigns. In her own country her activities for human 
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welfare were many and varied. She helped form the Hungarian Peace 
Society and represented Hungary in the International Neo-Malthusian 
League. Hungary’s model legislation for the protection of children was 
largely due to her efforts. She was one of the youngest among the 
pioneers of the International Woman Suffrage Movement and carried 
to a finish within twenty years the suffrage campaign in her native 
Hungary. 

A list of her successes reads like a triumphal progress. She was a 
pioneer woman lecturer and political correspondent. But her most 
important work was the campaign to end the World War through 
neutral mediation culminating in the Ford Peace Expedition, which 
because of the misrepresentation that accompanied it was to wreck her 
chances for future activity. Her work to stop the war is the real clue 
to the determination of American militarists to debar her from citizen- 
ship. To this day, they credit her with having given the impetus of 
the American peace movement. Her membership in the cabinet of the 
liberal pacifist Count Michael Karolyi who tried to establish the 
Republic of Hungary and her appointment by him as minister to 
Switzerland (making her the first woman ambassador in history) was 
unscrupulously distorted. “Patriotic” societies alleged she served under 
Bela Kun, circulating this story in order that “Bolshevik agent” might 
be added to the lie that she had been a German spy. Actually she had 
refused to continue in the Hungarian Government, under Bela Kun’s 
leadership, when he overthrew the liberal bourgeois government of 
Count Karolyi. 

Then Hungary, the land of her birth and ancestors, set up a regime 
she believed to be a return to feudalism. Rosika Schwimmer left her 
native land, deciding to choose a new country. Coming to the United 
States, she determined that it was to be her new motherland. In a 
radio speech on November 26, 1926, she said: 

“My choice of America as adoptive country was based on my love of 
democracy, liberty, independence, idealism and those other traits of 
which America is so rich, and which I can expect to share. And in 
choosing this country I did not think only of the things it can offer me, 
but I hope also to contribute to its growth whatever my abilities 
permit.” 

And then, on October 13, 1927, Federal Judge George A. Carpenter 
announced, “Petition denied!” Exiled by her native land, she was 
rejected by her adopted country. 

In 1929, the Supreme Court made this decision final, but not without 
dissent. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes had made the absurdity of 
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the decision clear in his dissenting opinion. He began by saying: “The 
applicant seems to be a woman of superior character and intelligence, 
obviously more than ordinarily desirable as a citizen of the United 
States.” 

Not all Americans, then rejected Rosika Schwimmer. She wrote 
Justice Holmes to express her gratitude: 

“I must at last thank you with profound gratitude for your magnifi- 
cent expression of true Americanism. I am grateful for it because it 
did justice to my motives for seeking American citizenship. And also, it 
saved me from feeling a perfect fool. A person born into the wrong 
family and choosing another wrong one when chance permits a selec- 
tion of a new family—that seemed to be my foolish position.” 

The case of Rosika Schwimmer has become a precedent used by 
illiberal forces in the United States. The examiner had said at the 
naturalization court proceedings on October 13, 1927, “I think under 
the Constitution that religious liberty is guaranteed.” Americans have 
thought so, for the 150 years since the Bill of Rights was ratified. But 
the American Legion, the Key Men of America, the Woman Patriot, 
the Hearst press, the Chicago Military Intelligence Association, the 
D. A. R., all the red-hunters and red-baiters, had a different idea. A 
pacifist should not (according to them) become an American citizen. 
Since the final decision was handed down in the Schwimmer case by 
the Supreme Court of the United States on May 27, 1929, Quakers, 
Dunkards, Mennonites, ministers of the gospel, professors of divinity, 
nurses, housewives, have been refused naturalization—because they do 
not believe in war and refuse to perjure themselves. Thus the Supreme 
Court interpretation, with the help of reactionary elements in our 
national life, abrogated the first amendment to the Constitution. 

The action of the Chicago Court in rejecting Rosika Schwimmer’s 
application for citizenship and the Supreme Court decision, did not 
come without warning. The American Legion Auxiliary meeting in 
Indianapolis in June 1924—this two years before Madam Schwimmer 
was eligible to apply for her final papers—passed a resolution of protest 
against her admission to citizenship and presented it to the United 
States Department of Labor. Based on the infamous Lusk report, these 
slanders continued over a period of years. The era of reaction after the 
World War was characterized by a fury of red-hunting, witness the 
notorious A. Mitchell Palmer raids. In such a period, to possess 
unpopular opinions—as pacifism, feminism, even Darwinism—made 
the owner of these automatically a “Red.” 

In the forefront of the campaign of persecution was the Woman 
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Patriot, published by a corporation of not more than a dozen women, 
a publication typical of “Patriotic” societies. In 1933, the Woman 
Patriot stated in its January 15 issue on page 6 that “Frau Rosika 
Schwimmer” was “a proved German agent, who has been agitating for 
‘peace’ in America.” The sheet added that she had “bamboozled 
(italics ours) Henry Ford into outfitting and financing the famous 
‘Peace Ark!’” 

In January, 1924, the Woman Patriot again called her “Frau 
Schwimmer, a German agent,” (page 7). It is interesting to note that 
the German word “Frau” is not used in Hungary to denote a married 
woman. 

The May 1, 1925, issue reiterates the theme: “Frau Rosika 
Schwimmer, the German agent who started the Women’s Peace Party,” 
(page 69). On October 1, 1926, the publication adds to its red-baiting 
vocabulary, “Frau Schwimmer and other reds with records smelling to 
heaven.” 

The character of the Woman Patriot (now defunct) makes these 
libels the more significant. May 1, 1923, it was supporting the “Sentinels 
of the Republic” in an attack on the Sheppard-Towner Act and on the 
child labor amendment. In August, 1925, it described as “Communist 
corruption of children” the campaign to enact the amendment —a tactic 
typical of reactionaries. In this same issue, the publication praised Fred 
R. Marvin (from whom Madam ‘Schwimmer was later to win a 
$17,000 damage suit for libel) as “the editor of the famous ‘Searchlight 
Department’ of the New York Commercial, in which he conducts a 
daily exposure of radicalism.” Two weeks later the publication denied 
that the National Manufacturers Association paid its bills. Another 
example of its tactic of calling any liberal opponent red, was the head- 
line “Communist Record of the Karolyis” on December 15, 1925. In 
1927 the Woman Patriot was fighting to abolish the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. And in 1929, it printed (with 
apparent approval of the man’s intentions) an item to the effect that 
H. Ralph Burton had wanted to file a brief as amicus curiae upholding 
the United States Government in the Schwimmer case, but had been 
refused. This same Burton turns up ten years later, as the paid special 
investigator of the notorious Woodrum committee in its campaign to 
destroy the WPA Federal Arts Projects. 

In studying the technic of the patrioteers and red-hunters, it is of 
interest that hundreds of thousands of words from the Woman Patriot 
have been read into the Congressional Record at various hearings and 
so distributed broadside through the country at the taxpayers’ expense. 
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Rosika Schwimmer’s pacifism was a red rag, not only to the American 
Legion and to the Woman Patriot, but also to the Chicago Military 
Intelligence Association. A pamphlet signed by Lee Alexander Stone, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Military Intelligence, O. R. C., U. S. Army, and 
published in 1925, elaborates the slander. It reads in part: 

Sent there by Bela Kun, the former Communist Dictator of 
Hungary. . . . (Actually Madam Schwimmer had been sent by 
Count Karoyli, Premier of the Liberal Government overturned by 
Bela Kun. Editor) . . . She more than once was suspected of 
being a German agent.” 


Col. Stone ended with a dramatic perforation to “Crush the head of 
the pacifist and the radical as you would the head of a viper.” 

Yet with sublime inconsistency, he appends to the pamphlet John 
Henry Kirby’s ‘““The Psalm of Liberty,” from which the following are 
culled: 


“Liberty is the right to be an infidel, an atheist, or agnostic. .. . 

“Liberty is the right in all criminal matters to be tried by a jury of 
your country men and to be informed of the nature of the 
accusations against you and to be confronted with witnesses who 
accuse you. ... 

“Liberty means equality of opportunity in the struggle for 
existence.” 


Madam Schwimmer’s “atheism” was constantly stressed by her 
enemies. When she was called to Ellis Island in 1927 as an “undesirable 
alien,” she was not informed of the charges against her, nor was she 
permitted to take a lawyer with her. The persistent campaign of 
slander and defamation of the red-hunters robbed her of equality in 
the struggle for existence—wiping out her income from writing and 
lecturing—whereas before the war she had averaged $3000 a month 
from her work in these fields, turning over her receipts to the interna- 
tional feminist and peace movements. 

A thirteen-page report made by Ralph E. Duncan to Col. Stone in 
April, 1925, was circulated by this same Military Intelligence Associa- 
tion of Chicago (one should add that it was a private organization and 
had no official status) to women’s organizations all over Illinois. As a 
result engagements for lectures by Madam Schwimmer were canceled. 
The sole authority for Duncan’s report was the infamous Lusk report, 
which has been repeatedly exposed, but still serves as ammunition for 
the propaganda of reactionary groups against liberal and progressive 
opinions. 
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In 1924 Fred R. Marvin came into the picture, in a pamphlet “Boot- 
legging Mind Poison,” in which he wrote: 


“A German spy known as Rosika Schwimmer, who came here to 
prevent preparedness in this country in case we entered the war.” 


In 1926 the D. A. R. became articulate against the “ ‘Red’ Inter- 
nationalists” and their “Plan for destructive revolution in the United 
States.” The slander spread even to the Congressional Record. 

On July 8, 1926, the Hon. James F. Strother of West Virginia (home 
of depressed coal mining areas and silicosis) charged that “Frau 
Schwimmer” was “in reality a German agent” and that she had prac- 
tically single-handed organized the International Women’s Congress 
at the Hague, which he with heavy humor called “Internationaler 
Frauenkongress.”” An obvious technic this, for discrediting an adversary, 
to invoke provincial scorn of other races and religions. 

Madam Schwimmer has repeatedly expressed her willingness to do 
everything in the service of the United States that native born Ameri- 
can women are expected by law to do. She assumed the moral obliga- 
tion not to yield to oppression, when she decided to carry her case to 
higher courts. “If the United States does not want me as a citizen, I do 
not want to force myself on the country,” she had declared. But when 
she realized that her appeal would enable higher courts to re-establish 
liberty, she consented to carry on the fight “as my contribution to the 
cause of civil liberties in the United States of America.” Although reac- 
tionary forces working behind the scenes attempted to block the appeal 
—District Director Schlotfield “inadvertently” had an order entered 
denying her petition for a new trial—she kept up the fight. 

The brief in the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit, October Term, 1927, in the case of “Rosika Schwimmer vs. United 
States of America” states principles which seem reasonable enough to 
those not infected with an exaggerated fear of a fifty-year-old woman 
pacifist. The brief argued that: 


1. Congress alone has power to prescribe qualification for citizenship 
and such qualifications shall be uniform. 

Congress has established a uniform rule of naturalization. 

2. Courts are not authorized to add to or to detract from the quali- 
fications required by the Naturalization Act. 

3. Courts have no legal right to hold that beliefs or opinions dis- 
qualify for citizenship a petitioner otherwise qualified unless such 
beliefs or opinions have been made a disqualification by Congress. 
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4. The petitioner can without mental reservation take the oath of 
allegiance to support and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and bear true faith and allegiance to same without 
being willing to take up arms in defense of this country and with- 
out having a sense of nationalism. 

5. Congress alone has power to raise armies and provide monies and 
Congress has limited the armed forces to males. Until Congress 
provides that women shall be subject to military duty, willingness 
to bear arms is an irrelevant issue in the case of a woman appli- 
cant for citizenship. 


On June 29, 1928, the Court of Appeals reversed and remanded the 
District Court’s decision, with direction to grant the appellant’s 
petition. In handing down this decision, the court stated: 


“We do not have before us the case of a male applicant for 
admission who is able to bear arms and is within the usual con- 
scription age, but the case of a woman 50 years of age. 

“Women are considered incapable of bearing arms. Male 
persons of the age of appellant have not been compelled to do so. 
Appellant, if admitted, cannot by any present law of the United 
States be compelled to bear arms. Judging by all the conscription 
acts of which we have knowledge, she never will be required to do 
so; yet she is denied admission to citizenship because she says she 
will not fight with her fists or carry a gun. 

“In other words, there is put to her a hypothetical question— 
what would she do under circumstances that never have occurred 
and probably never will occur—and upon her answer to this sup- 
posed case her petition is denied. A petitioner’s rights are not to 
be determined by putting conundrums to her.” 


But the case of Rosika Schwimmer was not to end with this common 
sense solution. The hatred which has pursued her through her years of 
residence in the United States was not glutted. Straight to the highest 
court of the land went the case. Here, in the Supreme Court, the case 
became history. But history of a shocking, saddening kind, which 
turned back the hands of the clock for American lovers of liberty, put 
an end to freedom of conscience, made the firing squad the only 
recourse of the conscientious objector in the next war. For the Supreme 
Court ruled, on May 27, 1929, by a six to three decision, to reverse the 
judgment of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, which would have 
admitted Rosika Schwimmer to citizenship. To their honor, Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis and Sanford dissented. 
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The majority opinion was written by Justice Butler, a former law 
partner of Solicitor General William Mitchell who presented the Gov- 
ernment’s argument. A cumbersome rationalization was made of the 
disparate facts that women are not required to bear arms, but still 
should be willing to do so, that there are different kinds of pacifists, 
some harmless (whom our Government gladly harbors) and others 
dangerous (whom it rejects) and that all the trouble caused in the last 
war by conscientious objectors is a reason for handing down this 
decision. 

An orderly process of thought is revealed, on the other hand, in the 
short dissenting opinion of Justice Holmes, concurred in by Justice 
Brandeis. (Justice Sanford wrote a separate dissenting opinion.) The 
late justice reasoned cogently: 

“Surely it can not show lack of attachment to the principles of the 
Constitution that she thinks that it can be improved. I suppose that 
most intelligent people think that it might be. Her particular improve- 
ment looking to the abolition of war seems to me not materially dif- 
ferent in its bearing on this case from a wish to establish cabinet gov- 
ernment as in England, or a single house, or one term of seven years 
for the President; to touch a more burning question, only a judge made 
with partisanship would exclude because the applicant thought that 
the eighteenth amendment should be repealed. . . . 

“If there is any principle of the Constitution that more imperatively 
calls for attachment than any other it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with us but freedom for the 
thought that we hate. I think that we should adhere to that principle 
with regard to admission into, as well as to life within this country. 

“And recurring to the opinion that bars this applicant’s way, I would 
suggest that the Quakers have done their share to make the country 
what it is, that many citizens agree with the applicant’s belief and that 
I had not supposed hitherto that we regretted our inability to expel 
them because they believe more than some of us do in the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount.” 

It is interesting to note that of the 13 federal judges who passed on 
the Rosika Schwimmer case in the three courts, seven voted against 
her admission and six for it. And, strangest of all, Justice Stone, one 
of the seven against granting Madam Schwimmer citizenship voted in 
favor of granting the applications in two later cases that were brought 
before the Supreme Court, those of Miss Bland and Prof. MacIntosh. 

So Madam Schwimmer found herself a woman without a country, 
exiled from her homeland, rejected by the new country to which she 
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wished to attach herself. Already she had been seriously injured, both 
in health and in income, by the persecution of the “Patrioteers.” In 
1924 the People’s Forum of Montreal had to withdraw an invitation 
for Madam Schwimmer to speak because “A great deal of prejudice still 
exists in our minds here as a consequence of the late war.” About the 
same time a lecture agent wrote: 


“This voices a feeling that I have had brought to my attention 
on the part of a great many people. I am wondering how long it 
is going to take us to overcome it. It certainly prevents my putting 
you in certain places that ought to be interested in having you 
because of what you have to offer. I am hoping we will not find 
this feeling so general that it will be difficult to book you for the 
coming season.” 


But this cry of “Red, red,” of “Spy, spy,” of “German agent,” repeated 
a thousand times in the manner already described had done its work. 
Not. only could Rosika Schwimmer not bear the title of American 
citizen, but she would not be permitted to earn her living by the only 
occupations known to her, writing and lecturing. The friendly lecture 
agent had to admit defeat the next year. Throughout the Middle West 
the whispering campaign gained strength: the Military Intelligence 
Association did “good” work; the Illinois Women’s Clubs would have 
none of this dangerous woman. 

Subject to deportation if any irresponsible person wished to denounce 
her to the immigration authorities, Rosika Schwimmer was as effec- 
tively gagged as if she were in a concentration camp. Not only had 
freedom of conscience been abrogated, but also freedom of speech and 
freedom of press. When a burning injustice existed, as in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, she dared not raise her voice in protest, for fear that a 
word from this dangerous character would harm them irrevocably. 

An ardent worker for feminism and for pacifism from her youth, she 
found herself debarred from active participation in these movements; 
she had become a liability. The accumulated value of her years of 
experience and study had no outlet; for practical purposes it was like 
the government’s frozen billions of gold reserves. The hunger of her 
lifetime for a world-wide peace federation could express itself in no 
way except in the formulation of plans for which she could never work 
actively. Here indeed was a frustration of personality, a denial of the 
human need for utilization of talent and knowledge, a tragic waste for 
the world. 

During these years of persecution Madam Schwimmer had not been 
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acquiescent. As she fought her naturalization case through the courts 
to the Supreme Court, so she took legal action against her slanderers. 
Here the economic factor was important, as always. She could not sue 
the multitude of defamers of her good name and reputation. As a test 
case she picked the New York Commercial and Fred R. Marvin, better 
advertised as secretary of the Key Men of America. Suit filed in April, 
1925, was settled in June, 1928, by a judgment in favor of Madame 
Schwimmer for $17,000 damages. This decision came too late, how- 
ever, to stop the libels of other enemies. Moreover the greatest damage 
had been done, and no amount of money damages would undo it: she 
had been portrayed in the American press as a dangerous radical, a 
German spy, an atheist, a destroyer of democracy, and every tag by 
which reaction habitually fights progress. She had been robbed of her 
dearest wish, to become an American citizen. And—anticlimax—the 
relatively small sum assessed against Marvin had been eaten up for 
the most part in costs and lawyer’s fees. 

In this fantastic tale of distorted justice and freedom, a form letter 
sent by Marvin to all members of the Key Men of America, rings with 
an incredible effrontery. After the judgment had been handed down, 
he wrote: 


“The verdict is grossly excessive—even if the plaintiff were 
entitled to damages at all—and.in our opinion is against the evi- 
dence, and we desire to prosecute an appeal... . 

“The defendant Marvin is now asking all those who understand 
this is not merely an individual suit to come to his support. The 
question stripped of all camouflage is radical internationalism vs. 
sound Americanism. The fight is not so much personally against 
the defendant Marvin as it is against the principle for which he 
stands and expounds, Will you do your part in this battle? Help is 
needed now.” 


For years of mental anguish and of deprivation of an outlet for her 
energies and abilities, let alone the actual loss of income, no damages 
were paid. To the red-hunter nothing is sacred except his own insane 
fury of destruction. In a decade the red hunt has not abated. A publi- 
cation called “Program of Confusion” (dated October 1938 and dis- 
tributed by the American Nationalist Party) on page 8 revives the 
slander which has never died. It quotes Elizabeth Dilling’s The Red 
Network: a “Who’s Who,” and Handbook of Radicalism for Patriots, 
and calls Madam Schwimmer an “Hungarian Jewess.” This volume 
(invaluable for professional patriots) was published in 1934. Now five 
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years later its anti-Semitic and potentially fascist spirit marches on. It 
is significant that none other than Fred R. Marvin is listed as vice 
president of Madison & Marshall, Inc., 18 East 48th Street, New York 
City, which publishes this literature.* 

It might be possible to minimize the tragic aspects of the Schwimmer 
case were it not for its wider implications. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion, used as a precedent in similar cases, has nullified freedom of 
conscience in the United States. Let a man or woman have conscien- 
tious scruples about taking human life, and he automatically becomes 
an undesirable as far as American citizenship is concerned. Yet men 
and women born with American nationality may hold these opinions 
and go about their business unmolested—at least by the courts, except 
in wartime. Probably no one is safe from the “Patrioteers.” 

Marie Bland, a Canadian nurse; Prof. D. C. MacIntosh of the Yale 
Divinity School; Rev. Angelo Benvenuto of the Italian Pentecostal 
Church; Martha Jane Graber, a nurse; 72-year-old American born Louise 
Maria Hoffman; Gunnar Mickelsen, a former vice president of the 
American Newspaper Guild; Rebecca Shelley who married two days 
before the Cable Act was passed and so lost her native American citi- 
zenship; Dr. Abraham Warkentin, a Mennonite minister; Dorothea 
Zukierelli; Mary Jorgan Boe, a Mennonite; Herman Enns, a Mennonite; 
Jacob Beckett, who testified, “The Bible teaches us not to kill”; Margaret 
Webb, a Quaker; Rev. T. F. King, a Methodist minister; K. A. Offer- 
man—these testify that the first amendment to the Constitution (that 
magnificent guarantee of the Bill of Rights, written into the Constitu- 
tion to protect the interests of all the people over the protests of the 
Tories in the new nation’s government) no longer functions. The 
“promise” to bear arms in the defense of the country (not the Con- 
stitution as the oath of allegiance actually reads) is of more importance 
to naturalization officials and the powers behind them than the preser- 
vation of the spirit of the Republic. This kind of lawlessness really 
leads to the destruction of democracy. The issue is then two-fold, the 
ethical and the political. 

The Bland and MacIntosh decisions followed two years after the 
Schwimmer decision. The illogicality of the Court’s ruling is under- 
lined by the fact that both had served in the World War, Miss Bland 
as a nurse overseas and Prof. MacIntosh with the Y. M. C. A. Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis and Stone dissented from the majority opinion. The 
case of Martha Jane Graber is equally ironical. She stated that she 
would serve the United States as nurse if war broke out. No, nothing 

* [Fred R. Marvin has died since this article was written.—Editor.] 
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would do except that she should agree to don a uniform and shoulder 
a rifle. 

Louise Maria Hoffman was 72 years old when she sought to regain 
the American nationality she lost when she married a German. Her age 
and sex did not protect her against the compulsion to promise to bear 
arms. Dorothea Zukierelli was 48 when she was refused naturalization; 
and no draft law conscripts men of this age. Margaret Webb, 46, said 
that as a Quaker she could not take an oath but would make an affirma- 
tion. Mary Harris Boe, born in Iowa, married a Norwegian before 
the passage of the Cable Act and lost her American citizenship. When 
she applied for naturalization, she was refused because she said it was 
against her religion to bear arms. She thus became liable to deporta- 
tion. Rev. King, born a British citizen, served three years with the 
British army in the War. When he was refused citizenship, the judge 
observed, “What we want are citizens who are prepared to say: ‘My 
country right or wrong, but my country.’” K. A. Offerman stated he 
would serve in any non-combatant capacity he could. He was asked if 
he would shoot to kill his enemies. On his reply, “I as a Christian 
have no enemies to kill,” he was refused naturalization. In many of 
these decisions, if not all, the Schwimmer decision was quoted as the 
precedent by which all future cases would be settled. 

In two cases, those of John P. Klassen and Magdalen Aberth, citizen- 
ship was granted by rebellious judges. In the Klassen case, the judge 
actually dared higher courts to do something about his ruling. 

Less hopeful is the case of Gunnar Mickelsen where reaction reaches 
out from the realm of freedom of conscience and embraces the whole 
realm of a man’s beliefs and ideas. The alleged reason for his rejection 
was the “vagueness” of his replies on Communism, the Soviet Union, 
the abstract subject of “revolution” and his willingness to bear arms 
for the U. S. A. If the fact that the American Newspaper Guild is 
active in the C. I. O. came into the picture, at least the examiners were 
careful to gloss over this point. The future applications may well affect 
all unpopular and minority opinions, trade union movements and even 
Darwinism. 

In 1926, according to testimony given at a hearing on the Griffin 
Bill (a bill designed to correct the injustices of current naturalization 
procedure), there were about 343,000 members of religious sects in the 
United States with conscientious objections to war. Quakers, Men- 
nonites, Dunkards all registered their protests against the inequities 
of decisions such as those listed above. 

In 1934 the Supreme Court handed down a decision in the case of 
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Albert W. Hamilton and W. Alonzo Reynolds against the Regents of 
the University of California, by which religious scruples were once 
more flouted. Methodists, the young men had petitioned for exemption 
from R. O. T. C. service, and been suspended. The Supreme Court 
unanimously upheld the regents, with Justice Butler delivering the 
opinion. Justices Cardozo, Brandeis and Stone concurred, with addi- 
tions. Military service thus was made compulsory if students were to 
avail themselves of the benefit of free public education. In privately 
endowed foundations, they might still observe their consciences. 

The struggle to right the obvious injustice of the situation was 
carried a step forward when Rep. Griffin of New York on May 29, 1929, 
(after reading Justice Holmes’s minority opinion, published on May 28) 
introduced into the House of Representatives H. R. 297, “A bill: to 
provide that religious views or philosophical opinions against war shall 
not debar aliens, otherwise qualified, from citizenship.” This would 
have removed the power usurped by naturalization officials from them 
and made a clear definition of naturalization proceedings in harmony 
with the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. After Mr. Griffin’s 
death, the bill was re-introduced by Rep. Caroline O’Day, and in the last 
session it was presented in a modified form by Senator Nye. 

Distinguished support from progressive groups and individuals 
showed that such clarification is heartily desired. 

Besides basic rights guaranteed in the Federal Constitution, the con- 
stitutions of 22 states of the Union specifically exempt from military 
duty persons whose conscientious scruples forbid them to bear arms. 
The names of these states and the dates on which these provisions were 
enacted are: Alabama, 1819; Arkansas, 1868; Colorado, 1876; Florida, 
1868; Idaho, 1889; Illinois, 1818, 1870; Indiana, 1816; Iowa, 1846, 1857; 
Kansas, 1855, 1857; Kentucky, 1792, 1799; Louisiana, 1879, 1898; Maine, 
1819; Maryland, 1864; Michigan, 1850; Mississippi, 1817; Missouri, 
1820, 1865; New Hampshire, 1792; New York, 1821, 1846; North Caro- 
lina, 1868, 1876; Pennsylvania, 1790, 1838; South Carolina, 1895; 
Vermont, 1793. 

And the draft act of 1917 contained provisions for, non-combatant 
service for persons with religious scruples and even permitted conscien- 
tious objectors to live—though confined in military prisons! 

“This new world,” wrote Tom Paine in 1776, “has been the asylum 
for the persecuted lovers of civil and religious liberty from every part of 
Europe.” Jefferson in his 1801 presidential message reiterated the 
principle on which the United States was established: “Shall oppressed 
humanity find no asylum on this globe?” he wrote with noble eloquence. 
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A generation later Carl Schurz stated the essential basis of 
Democracy: 


. . . . All strength, all weakness, all that is good, all that is bad, 
is here in full view and in free activity. The struggle of principles 
goes on unimpeded; outward freedom shows us which enemies have 
to be overcome before we can gain inner freedom. He who wishes 
liberty must not be surprised if men do not appear better than 
they are. Freedom is the only state in which it is possible for men 
to learn to know themselves, in which they show themselves.” 


Through the 19th century and up to the era of restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation, the United States maintained its tradition of free 
asylum. In the broad democratic sense it adopted in the century from 
1820 twenty-five million immigrants. Of these millions but few were 
political exiles. Yet always, whether their motive for coming was eco- 
nomic betterment or political refuge, America welcomed the new- 
comers, mingling at least to some degree altruism with its need for 
cheap labor. Now the nation rejects “more than ordinarily desirable” 
citizens—BUT accepts the Fritz Kuhns and the Dr. Griebls. 

The precedent laid down by the Supreme Court breaks with the 
American past; the best hopes of ‘Tom Paine, Jefferson, Carl Schurz, 
are denied; only warriors are wanted by the Republic of the West. 
That freedom in “which it is possible for men to learn to know them- 
selves” would be abolished if the reactionaries had their way. There is, 
however, a strong faith in the American soul, a stubborn will. As 
Schurz emphasized, freedom is maintained by public opinion, not offi- 
cial power. The principle still operates. Aroused to the danger, the 
American people will still battle vigilantly for liberty. The case of 
Rosika Schwimmer—and the dozens of cases stemming from it—chal- 
lenge the United States. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR PURSUANT TO 
S. RES. 266 (74th CONGRESS) 


A RESOLUTION TO INVESTIGATE VIOLATIONS OF THE 
RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH AND ASSEMBLY AND 
INTERFERENCE WITH THE RIGHT OF LABOR TO 
ORGANIZE AND BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


Findings of Fact, Conclusions, and Legislative Recommendations 


In UNDERTAKING investigation of the purchase and utilization of 
arms and munitions for industrial purposes the committee entered 
the field with an appreciation of the fact that other congressional 
committees, as well as special commissions and administrative bodies, 
have in the past given some attention to the subject. This committee’s 
interest in this phase of labor disputes was, however, somewhat differ- 
ent from that of its predecesssors, both in respect to emphasis and 
approach. Whereas previous investigations touched upon the use of 
arms and munitions incidentally and only in connection with their 
utilization in specific labor disturbances, this committee has sought 
to present a tomprehensive picture of the traffic as a whole—to measure 
arms purchases and stores quantitatively, to inquire into the reasons 
for their purchase, and to examine characteristic examples of their 
use. 

As a result of the completeness of its record, the committee finds 
the practice of the purchase and use of munitions by companies and 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce to be of such proportions 
and of so widespread a character as to enable it to arrive at certain 
general conclusions with respect to their purpose, distribution, and 
use. On the basis of these findings it is prepared to make legislative 
recommendations of such character as effectively to remove what, 
in its opinion, is one of the more serious deterrents to the orderly 
adjustment of industrial disputes and to the successful operation of 
existing Federal labor legislation. | 
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Section 1. Findings With Respect to the Nature and Extent of 
Industrial Munitioning 

1. Through an examination of the inventories and purchases of 
arms owned by selected corporations, the committee discovered that 
the commoner types of firearms were stored by them in surprisingly 
large quantities. As far as these corporations were concerned, the 
investigation disclosed the existence of what might be termed “strike- 
preparedness” arsenals on a vast scale. The committee required arms 
inventories of only a few companies, whose labor policies were under 
scrutiny, and it would be unfair to assume that the stores of arms 
held by these companies were abnormally large, at least in comparison 
with those of other companies having similar labor policies. The 
arsenals examined included not only the commoner types of firearms 
but machine guns and submachine guns. 

2. The committee sought to determine the extent of such industrial 
munitioning. While an investigation of records of dealers’ sales of 
firearms such as rifles, pistols, and shotguns on a scale sufficient to 
yield significant results was beyond the resources of the committee, 
it was possible to make more comprehensive inquiry into the pur- 
chases of machine and submachine guns by industrial corporations. 
Investigating the registration of such weapons, as required of private 
persons or corporations under the National Firearms Act of 1934, the 
committee found over 300 industrial purchasers during the period 
from shortly after the World War to the present. It is the conviction 
of the committee, based on a number of instances in its records, that 
registrations under the Federal statute are incomplete and that in all 
probability a far larger number of such arms have found their way 
into the hands of industrial employers in the last 15 years than is indi- 
cated. 

g. The chief concern of the committee in its investigation of in- 
dustrial munitioning has been the purchase and use of the so-called 
chemical munitions, i.e., toxic gases in the several forms for industrial 
use, and the equipment used in their discharge. The committee found 
such gases and equipment to be sold principally for use in labor 
disputes. 

4. Gas munitions are sold exclusively to employers or law-enforce- 
ment agencies. There are no recorded sales to labor unions. Neither 
are there any recorded sales of machine or submachine guns to labor 
unions, or to persons identified as affiliated with labor unions. 

5. Approximately one-half of the sales of gas weapons in the coun- 
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try, according to the committee’s record, goes to industrial employers, 
while the other half goes to public authorities. 

6. The sales activities of the agents of the three principal gas 
munitions vendors show them to have hawked their wares in almost 
every industrial community of the United States. More important, 
the committee’s record shows their efforts to have been successful in 
almost every State of the Union. Further, the sales apparatus of the 
gas companies goes beyond agents directly in their employ. Their 
products are vended, most significantly, through sales arrangements 
with agencies and individuals supplying employers several other anti- 
union services, principally undercover operatives and strike-guards. 

7. Characteristic of the munitions trade, the committee found, is 
the effort of sales agents of the companies to establish business rela- 
tions between themselves and officials of local government. In some 
instances examined, there was strong evidence of collusion between 
salesmen and the public officials, either for the purpose of increasing 
public purchases of munitions or relaxing the enforcement of applica- 
ble State laws. In other cases police officers became salesmen for the 
gas companies. The tendency of such a relationship to result in over- 
zealousness on the part of local police in the use of gas during strikes, 
is obvious. 


Section 2. Findings With Respect to the Purposes of 
Arms and Munitions 

Witnesses representing munitions vendors and munitions purchasers 
offer a variety of justification for the use of arms and munitions 
in industrial disputes. Most palpably inadequate is the excuse of a 
gas-munitions manufacturer to the effect that the products of his firm 
were a most “humane” way of handling striking workers. The humane- 
ness of a weapon does not, of course, provide an explanation of the 
necessity for its use. 

Most industrialists represented argued that the purchase of muni- 
tions, or the maintenance of large stores of arms, are required in order 
to protect their plants. Regarding this contention the committee 
makes the following findings: 

1, Certain large corporations with extensive physical properties, 
the committee recognizes, require arms for their guards and watch- 
men, in order to provide protection against thieves and marauders. 
In some cases which the committee has examined it has, however, 
become apparent that the carrying of arms by company guards is 
not always predicated upon the necessity of protection from theft and 
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depredations. For example, when the Republic Steel Corporation 
through merger, in 1930, took over the properties of a number of 
theretofore independent steel companies about 1930, it replaced 
unarmed plant watchmen with armed and uniformed policemen. 
Presumably the need for protection of property and valuables was no 
greater after the amalgamation of these properties with the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co. than before. As has been pointed out in this commit- 
tee’s report on private-police systems, the organization and arming of 
the police department of the Republic Steel Corporation had little, if 
anything, to do with the requirements of property protection.* De- 
pending on circumstances and local situations, however, certain com- 
panies do have legitimate need for arms in the hands of their watchmen. 
Such necessity does not, however, explain the keeping and storing of 
arms far in excess of requirements for adequate protection. 

2. The majority of weapons, either held in plant arsenals for use 
during strikes or purchased from the gas-munitions companies, are 
offensive in character and intent. The analysis of munitions inventories 
and purchases show that they contain a preponderance of what are 
acknowledged to be weapons designed for aggressive rather than pro- 
tective purposes. The rifle, the machine gun, the so-called long-range 
gas gun and gas grenades, and the gas machine gun, all of them among 
the most widely purchased types of munitions for industrial use, 
cannot be viewed other than as weapons of attack. 

g. The munitions purchases of large corporations and the arsenals 
of munitions maintained by certain corporations were quantitatively 
greater than required by the normal protective needs of industrial 
property. The committee can see no justification for the maintenance 
of arsenals containing Army-type machine guns, submachine guns, 
large numbers of army rifles and rifles of lesser caliber, shotguns of 
the regular, repeating, and sawed-off tvpes, and pistols and revolvers of 
all makes and calibers as well as prodigious quantities of gas and gas 
equipment entirely unsuited for use except in carrying out offensive 
action of a military character against large crowds of people. Neither 
can the committee understand why industrial corporations should 
purchase tear gas and tear-gas weapons in quantities many times 
greater than those required by the police departments of some of our 
largest cities. ; 

4. The purchases of munitions coincide with periods during which 
labor disputes are current or impending. Exceptions to this rule are 
infrequent. The purchase dates of munitions, therefore, definitely 

*S. Rept. No. 6, pt. 2, 76th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 119-122 and passim. : 
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prove that munitions are not purchased for the normal use of the 
plant police in the performance of their customary duties. 

5. The use which the industrial purchaser of large quantities of 
munitions intends to make of them during strikes has been the sub- 
ject of careful analysis above. Employers and their representatives 
have advanced the contention that plant arsenals and gas equipment 
are required to prevent crowds of pickets and strikers from invading 
the plant property and damaging or destroying it. The committee 
finds no instance in its record of such an invasion of plant property. 
Rather, the focal point of conflict during strikes is the picket line, 
which is designed not to invade the plant but to dissuade others from 
entering it. The Congress has consistently, in recent years, thrown 
statutory protections around the right of employees to strike and to 
engage in such concerted activities as peaceful picketing in the course 
of strikes. 

These considerations taken together conclusively dispose of the 
argument advanced by employers and munitions vendors that the 
primary purpose in purchasing and possessing quantities of industrial 
munitions is defensive. On the contrary, the character of the weapons 
purchased, the quantities kept on hand, the dates of purchase, and the 
elements of their typical use in strike situations all indicate that such 
weapons are designed to be and are so used by agents of the em- 
ployer against strikers, pickets, or other such groups of people. 


Section 3. Findings With Respect to the Use of Weapons in 
Strikes by Private Persons 

The power and duty to maintain order and to control assemblages 
of people, it seems needless to say, properly resides only in public 
authority. The idea that any corporation or individual can with 
force seek to determine the outcome of a labor controversy is repug- 
nant; the possession of industrial munitions such as tear and sickening 
gas and machine guns, endowing the possessor with a degree of power 
sufficient to prevent the exercise of the right of free assembly, is in 
opposition to established public policy. 

1. The intention of employers in purchasing and maintaining stores 
of industrial munitions, as already pointed out, is clearly to use them to 
exercise control over or to coerce or rout large groups of persons, usu- 
ally their striking employees. Such use of the instruments of force, even 
if necessary to maintain public order, is not the prerogative of private 
corporations, but solely the function of public authorities. Obviously, 
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of the public police, especially during industrial disputes. The com- 
mittee’s knowledge of their conduct in such situations indicates that 
they have used their assumed power in a manner that is partial, 
aggressive, and brutal. 

2. The function of professional strikeguards as instruments of anti- 
union policy has been discussed above, and in a previous report. As 
the committee found in its report on private police systems, some 
employers have transformed their plant-protection personnel into in- 
struments of a policy of hostility and opposition to unions. Under 
such employers, corporation police departments become schooled in 
the practices of antiunionism and imbued with the purpose of defeat- 
ing attempts of employees to act collectively. In the hands of such 
persons, the possession and use of arms is tinged from the outset with 
an aggressive purpose which has nothing to do with plant protection. 

3. Such use of arms by agents of the employer encourages retalia- 
tion. The committee condemns such resort to arms by employees, 
observing, however, that there is a vast difference, both in intent and 
effect, between organized and individual violence. Examples of armed 
resistance by strikers are rare in recent industrial history. In the two 
cases in which the committee had opportunity to consider concerted 
resort to arms by strikers, the possession and use of arms by employers 
and their agents was an important factor in causing conditions of civil 
conflict. 


Section 4. Findings With Respect to Industrial Munitions and 
Public Police Authority 

The public police, in the performance of their duty during strikes, 
are from time to time called upon to use weapons, either firearms or 
gas. In the use of such weapons public authority has occasionally been 
guilty of grievous abuses. The committee made a close examination 
of the conduct of public police in its report on the so-called Memorial 
Day incident in the city of Chicago during the “Little Steel” strike 
of 1937. In furtherance of its inquiry into the same strike in other 
areas the committee found additional instances of the untoward use 
of force by public authority. .. . 

Examples of faulty and improper use of the authority bestowed 
upon public police bodies have formed little or no part of this report. 
However, one aspect of the conduct of the police in industrial disputes 
has occupied the committee in the preparation of this report. 

In its study of the traffic in munitions the committee has discovered 
what appears to be a widespread practice among industrialists. Dur- 
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ing or in anticipation of strikes public officials have been supplied 
with firearms and gas weapons or with funds to purchase such weapons 
by corporations involved in such strikes. The committee finds with 
regard to this practice, as follows: 

1. Reduced to its simplest terms, police officials are armed by one 
side of an industrial dispute for the purpose of having them use the 
arms against the other. 

2. Such private subsidization of public authority, occurring during 
a strike period, is at best of doubtful propriety. In one instance 
examined by the committee, the acceptance of such arms was an 
external indication of a biased and partisan attitude on the part of 
the public authorities, and an essential element in a scheme to break 
a strike in the donor’s plant. 

3. Such donations are usually accompanied by the employers’ desire, 
often expressed in most emphatic and demanding tones, that they be 
used in furtherance of his interests. 


Section 5. General Conclusions 

Our conclusions with respect to industrial munitioning as an instru- 
ment of labor policy have for the most part been stated in the body 
of the report and, in more summary fashion, in the section immediately 
preceding. At this point we limit ourselves to a few general observa- 
tions: 

1. The possession and use of industrial munitions by employers 
is the logical end of a labor-relations policy based on nonrecognition 
of unions—in opposition to the spirit of national labor laws. The 
principal purpose of such weapons is aggression. Their use results 
only in violence, embitters industrial relations, and hampers peaceful 
settlement of industrial disputes. 

2. The maintenance of arsenals of industrial munitions creates bit- 
terness on the part of employees and disrupts normal, peaceful labor 
relations. Their use invites retaliatory violence. 

3. Beyond their effects on striking employees, industrial munitions 
jeopardize public peace. Their use threatens the physical safety of 
citizens not involved in the industrial disputes in which they are 
employed. Further, and more important, their irresponsible use con- 
stitutes usurpation of public police functions. 


Section 6. Legislative Recommendations 
1. While State legislation affecting tear gas and machine guns may, 


in given industrial disputes, have some limited application, State 
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laws do not, on the whole, provide adequate restrictions on the pur- 
chase and possession and use of industrial munitions. Munitions com- 
panies have made consistent efforts to enfeeble and evade systems of 
State regulation. 

2. The committee believes that the Congress should approach the 
practice of industrial munitioning as the function and manifestation 
of a labor policy based upon a fundamental opposition to the prin- 
ciples of union recognition and collective bargaining. In any legisla- 
tion to be adopted the employer’s right to protect his property from 
destruction or injury should be maintained. The problem of the 
purchase and use of munitions with relation to industrial disputes is 
closely interwoven, as this report indicates, with the problem of strike- 
breaking services and private police systems which have been discussed 
in previous reports. Any legislation should, therefore, deal not with 
munitions separately, but with munitions as a part of the evils of 
the system of professional strikeguards and private police, since all 
three spring fundamentally from a hostility to the principles of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

3. The Congress, through the National Firearms Act, has under- 
taken to direct the force of the Federal Government against the traffic 
in and possession of weapons recognized to be peculiarly dangerous 
to the public safety. The purpose of that act is to keep machine guns 
and sawed-off shotguns out of the hands of lawbreakers. The com- 
mittee feels that the principle embraced by Congress in the National 
Firearms Act, namely that weapons of unusually effective character 
are the fit subject of congressional regulation in the interest of public 
peace, could properly be extended into the field of industrial munitions. 

4. In accordance with this principle the committee feels that all 
private persons who are likely to be involved in industrial disputes, 
should be prohibited from possessing weapons, such as machine and 
submachine guns and offensive chemical weapons, which are of such 
potency that their possession and use should be confined to responsible 
public authority. These weapons endow the possessor with an over- 
whelming power of coercion, which, in tense situations, constitutes an 
incitement to their use. They are not weapons which, in a democracy, 
can be entrusted to private interests. 

5. As to the commoner types of firearms, such as pistols and rifles, 
their nature affords no conclusive evidence of the purpose for which 
they are to be used. Such firearms have been and are owned both 
by employers and private individuals for legitimate and accepted 
purposes. While their purchase in large quantities often indicates 
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that they are to be used in industrial disputes, it is impossible to set 
arbitrary limits on the amounts which may be purchased. Only a 
most complicated system of administrative regulation could restrict 
the store of such arms to the amounts required by given employers 
to equip needed watchmen or protect property. The committee does 
not believe that the Government can by legislation successfully restrict 
the possession of such arms to the requirements of the protection of 
property or valuables. 

6. The committee’s investigation convinces it that one of the princi- 
pal causes of violence in strikes, and one of the most flagrant vices of 
the practice of industrial munitions is the use of firearms, gas weapons, 
or machine guns by agents of the employer off the plant property. 
Particular attention has been called to results of the activities of com- 
pany police or professional strikeguards off the plant property in the 
previous reports of this committee. The intent of employers in sending 
such agents into public streets or places is usually to exert control 
over groups of people, and is therefore an intent to infringe upon the 
sphere of duly constituted public authority. Often the actual pur- 
pose of such excursions of employer’s agents, particularly when they 
are armed, is to coerce, intimidate, or injure strikers or their sympa- 
thizers. The committee reiterates its conviction that such agents of the 
employer, whether deputized or not, should be confined to the prem- 
ises within which he is actually conducting his business. In the com- 
mittee’s opinion many of the evils arising from the purchase and 
possession of arms by employers would be eliminated if the company 
guards or professional strikeguards who carry them were restricted 
to their proper and legitimate functions. 

Pursuant to these recommendations the committee is drafting legis- 
lation which will shortly be submitted to the Congress. 

Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, JR. 
ELBERT D. THOMAS. 
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Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, investigating under Senate Resolution 266, 
violations of the rights of free speech and assembly and undue inter- 
ference with the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, 
introduced a report on their study of private police systems. The re- 
port describes in detail the activities of company police and sheriff's 
deputies in Harlan County; and the activities of the police force of 
Republic Steel Corporation in its plants in Ohio, New York, and 
Michigan during 1935-37. The committee reached the following gen- 
eral conclusions: 


The experiences in Harlan County, Ky., and in the industrial 
communities where Republic Steel Corporation operates, indicate 
clearly that where private police systems are used as instruments 
of anti-union policy, they (a) abridge and violate the civil liber- 
ties of workers and other individuals; (b) violate the rights of labor 
guaranteed by Federal statutes; (c) result in riots and bloodshed, 
causing loss of life and injury to persons and property; and (d) 
endanger the public safety. 

On the economic front, the use of private police systems as 
agents in employers’ anti-union policy, cause disorganization of 
markets and interruptions in the free flow of commerce. The ruth- 
less and brutal activities of armed private guards to prevent union 
organization (a) give unfair competitive advantage to those em- 
ployers who oppress labor; (b) create bitterness between labor and 
management; (c) lead to strikes; and (d) cause interruptions in the 
flow of commerce. 

The use of private deputies in an anti-union campaign is inimi- 
cal to the maintenance of orderly representative government. It 
leads to (a) private usurpation of public authority; (b) corruption 
of public officials; (c) oppression of large groups of citizens under 
the authority of the State; and (d) perversion of representative 
government. 


In analyzing the differences between private and public police sys- 
tems, the committee asserted: 


It is also an indefensible position for private persons to assume 
that privately paid armed guards are entitled to usurp the province 
of public police power. No pretense of protecting the State against 
supposed dangers, or of preserving “law and order,” or blatant 
assertion of a private economic interest can justify private usurpa- 
tion of State authority. 
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The use of private police as an agency of labor policy must be 
viewed, therefore, primarily as an attempt to impose upon labor 
a selfish, private interest by means of private armies. As such it is 
a betrayal of expressed policies of employer groups, a frustration 
of national labor policy, and a violation of the rights of American 
citizens to exercise their civil liberties for their common welfare. 

The utilization of organized forces of men, money, and muni- 
tions, by employers against employees to frustrate their attempt at 
self-organization results in violent struggle instead of peaceful 
negotiations between labor and management. And as violence 
breeds violence, the continual intimidation, by force, of self- 
respecting workers, proud of their heritage of freedom, is likely 
to rebound in the fury of the mob. Often the cleavage has been 
so wide and deep between these groups that armed struggle has 
resulted. Then, not only are the civil and statutory rights of 
workers threatened, but life and property are endangered. 

The subjugation of one group of citizens to the economic in- 
terest of another by the use of armed forces saps the very founda- 
tions of democracy. A constitutional, democratic society is based 
on equality before the law; on the freedom of the individual to 
achieve self-expression and improvement through individual action 
and collective endeavor; on free participation in the affairs of 
government; on equality of opportunity to pursue his own eco- 
nomic purposes without infringing upon the legally guaranteed 
rights of others. The utilization of privately paid armed forces 
to coerce and intimidate citizens in the pursuit of their legitimate 
interests is foreign to the spirit of free American society. 
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ARE CIVIL LIBERTIES MEASURABLE 
AND, IF SO, HOW? 


In an effort to gauge the status of civil liberties as practiced in cities 
in the United States, the American Civil Liberties Union, in the winter 
of 1937-38, circulated a questionnaire to all cities in the country having 
a population of 10,000 or over. A copy of the questionnaire was sent 
separately to four officials in each city: the mayor, the city counselor, 
the chief of police, and the superintendent of schools. In addition, a 
copy was sent to the correspondent of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, in those cities in which there was one. 

Though the total number of cities responding was less than 40%, 
or 353 out of 959, a more significant statement would be that all of 
the 13 cities of 500,000 population and over responded. Of the second 
category of cities (50,000 to 500,000 population) go out of 175 re- 
sponded; and of the third (10,000 to 50,000 population) 250 out of 
771 responded. 

The questionnaire, hereto appended, made 32 inquiries covering 11 
departments of activity wherein civil rights are today most violable: 


I. Public Assembly 
II. Free Speech 
III. Free Press 
IV. Radio—Theatre—Movies 
V. Picketing 
VI. Parades 
VII. Labor Unions 
VIII. Unemployed 


IX. Police 
X. Negroes 
XI. Schools 


The matter of analyzing these responses was not entirely easy. I 
made a determined effort to let the material speak for itself. This I did 
with purpose, knowing well that answers to the questionnaire were 
often inadequate, indefinite, inaccurate, and misleading. Chicago's 
Commissioner of Police, for example, answered “Yes” to question 13 
on Picketing: “Is orderly picketing with signs protected by the police 
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when unaccompanied by intimidation or interference with traffic?’ And 
in answer to question 16:—“Do the police place any specific limit on 
the number of pickets? If so, what?”’—he said. “No, if orderly.” Could 
it have been a departmental oversight that only a year previous the 
Chicago police were guilty of the death of 14 strikers during the “Little 
Steel” strike on Memorial Day? I stressed in the covering remarks of 
my report other oustanding cases of violation to civil rights which offi- 
cials apparently considered of no moment in their answers to the ques- 
tions on freedom of speech and assembly and the rights of labor. 


II 


The report is composed of three sections: first, the thirteen largest 
cities of the country—Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis and San Francisco. Because these represent communities of 
the greatest variety of experience in civil liberties, I tabulated ver- 
batim all the answers to each of the 32 questions from every respond- 
ent. Then an estimate was made of each city, not in a general way, but 
in each of the eleven departments; and ratings of “very good,” “good,” 
“fair,” “poor,” and “bad” were given, so that on the chart, Los Angeles, 
for example, is rated: 


I II III IV V VI Vil, BAVALE. AX X XI 
Public Radio 
As- Free Free Theatre, Pick- Pa- Labor Unem- Ne- 


sembly Speech Press Movies eting trades Unions ployed Police groes Schools 
Poor Good Fair Good Fair Poor Good Good Bad Poor Poor 


III 


Section II of the report deals with the next largest group of cities 
such as Akron, Ohio; Gary, Indiana; Fresno, California, etc. There 
being ninety of them, it was too cumbersome to record verbatim every 
answer, so charts were made of each question and the negative or 
affirmative answer each city gave was recorded. I then tabulated these 
answers and stated the statistical findings in a chart reading like this: 

Question: “Are meetings in suitable streets, squares or parks allowed 
without permit?” 

My findings were: out of go cities— 

17 cities—yes 
73, cities—no 
Or, in answer to question 10: 
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Question: “Are films controlled otherwise than by court action? If 
so, how?” 

37 cities—yes—Censorship by State Laws, Police, Mayor, City 

Council, Citizens Committee 

53 cities—no 

Answers to each of the 32 questions were thus tabulated. In addi- 

tion, every city was rated separately in each of the 11 departments of 

civil liberties as “very good,” “good,” “fair,” “poor,” etc., exactly as in 


the first section. 
IV 


The Third Section, representing 250 of the smallest cities—Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; Barre, Vermont; Goshen, Indiana; etc., were rated 
in the same way as those of the previous sections; the only difference 
being that the charts recording each of their answers to every question 
were omitted from the bound report. The method of work, however, 
was identical for each of the groupings. 


Vv 


That statistics fail to tell the truth is no novel thought, but in this 
case the impact of the thought was too strong to allow an acceptance 
of the findings without serious question. Are civil liberties measurable? 
Yes, definitely. If so, is the questionnaire the proper instrument? 

Certain civil liberties are admittedly more easily measured and a 
simple “yes” or “no” will suffice; e.g., either there is a law that all 
school children are required to salute the flag or there is not. The only 
possible variation would be in cases where there is such a law, but its 
enforcement is quietly disregarded. Where, however, the right of 
public assembly is granted in principle but denied by reason of the 
need for permits, with the added condition that such permits are 
granted on the basis of doctrines expressed, the simple statement of the 
law is no “answer.” You may be sure that Jersey City allowed in prin- 
ciple the right of free speech and assembly, but not to the C. I. O. Or 
else, in the case of Los Angeles, the city declared itself as granting 
permits for public assembly without discrimination, but in February 
1937, the police broke up a Communist meeting and the police ser- 
geant severely beat up one of the speakers as he was leaving the meeting. 

Similarly, in the matter of motion picture censorship, there is the 
experience of Garrison Films, where, in the case of the distribution of 
several important films of a high intellectual order the films were 
subjected to censorship in varying degrees: 
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1. “Spanish Earth,” a pro-Loyalist film made by Film Historians 
(Ernest Hemingway, Joris Ivens, Archibald McLeish) 

2. “Heart of Spain,” a pro-Loyalist film made by Frontier Films, 
Inc. 

3. “Spain in Flames,” a pro-Loyalist film made by a Soviet cam- 
eraman in Spain 

4. “Millions of Us,” a labor film made anonymously in Holly- 

_ wood 

5. “Baltic Deputy,” a Soviet film showing a pro-Bolshevik point 
of view of the early days of the Russian Revolution. 


Chicago and Detroit demanded severe cutting on “Spanish Earth” and 
some cutting was necessary on the same film for St. Louis. “Baltic 
Deputy” was barred in the whole state of Pennsylvania. Even Cleve- 
land, a city of outstanding liberal atmosphere, presented some diffi- 
culty with “Spanish Earth.” Chicago of course barred entirely 
Paramount's newsreel of Chicago’s Memorial Day massacre. More dan- 
gerous than state censorship, Garrison reports, is the reactionary 
pressure of private forces such as the Hearst newspapers, the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Knights of Columbus and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 


VI 


Practically all of the civil rights implied in the questionnaire are 
basically the rights of free speech, press or assembly. What other than 
the right of free press is the carrying of picket signs in a strike or the 
right of free assembly in mass picketing? The picket sign is, after all, 
the newspaper of the aggrieved, and mass picketing is the right of free 
assmbly. All discretionary regulations such as Boston’s allowing orderly 
picketing provided there are no signs; Buffalo’s allowance to picket 
provided there is no interference with traffic; Los Angeles’ prohibition 
of picketing for political purposes; or Detroit’s injunction against 
secondary picketing are escapist methods used by city governments to 
limit fundamental civil rights. 


Vil 


The benefits derived from the present survey cannot be denied. I 
believe it conveyed to officials of those cities addressed, and particularly 
those 353 which responded, a concept of civil liberties not generally 
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held. The questions put to them implied a program desirable and even 
tenable. In addition, responses revealed a precarious state of mind on 
civil liberties more prevalently held than is commonly supposed. The 
following excerpt from a letter received from an official of one of the 
smaller cities is not materially different from Mayor Hague’s interpre- 
tation of the right of free assembly, before the Supreme Court decision: 


“I do not quite understand what your organization is aiming 
at. In one place you ask if promoters of unpopular political doc- 
trines, such as Communists, Nazis, etc., can obtain use of munici- 
pal auditoriums, etc. I am frank to say that we do not have any 

_ such promoters here, and I believe the people of our peaceful 
little City would not stand for them coming here. In fact it is a 
disgrace that any such should be permitted anywhere. .. . 

“We have free speech, free press, radios, theatres, movies, public 
meetings for everything except un-American doctrines. I think 
President Roosevelt has been influenced entirely too much by 
some institutions, either yours or some other—that is, I think he 
has been listening too much to trouble-makers, and I cannot tell 
from your letter whether you people are against Communism and 
Nazism, or whether you are in favor of them. 

“You refer to police protection for speakers in public places. 
The police power of our City, State and Nation is such that we 
have control over trouble-makers and if they are going to cause 
trouble they will not be given the right to use these public places 
for their meetings. Do I understand you people to contend, under 
the heading of Civil Liberties, that a man or group of men can 
preach treason, sedition or anything else which would be against 
our government, throughout our land and be protected by the 
police? You know all governments prohibit treason, which I 
interpret to mean anything un-American, such as Nazism. . . . 

“P. S.—Do you believe in our constitutional form of govern- 
ment or are you trying to start a revolution (peaceful or other- 
wise)?” 

VIII 


The question posed is not as to the value of a survey, but as to the 
method of obtaining information. For reasons not too far to seek, one 
knows that today the rights of free speech, press and assembly receive 
their most acid test in labor disputes. The N. L. R. B. has, of course, 
been an aid in clarifying these rights, but still the focal points are 
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largely in industrial areas and no blanket statement as to civil rights 
can be taken at face value unless all the devices employed to negate 
these rights are clearly known—and carefully watched. Patently it is 
not easy to make a really fool-proof, blanket-survey of civil liberties. 
Primarily we must have people who know and report truthfully all 
violations of civil rights. We need case histories of strikes; we need 
the story of police interference and court injunctions written into the 
history of strikes; we need to know the roles of vigilantes and sheriffs. 

This must be said: The perturbation certain of the cities expressed to 
the American Civil Liberties Union when these ratings were publicized 
leads to an important conclusion. A periodic, well publicized survey, of 
the greatest possible exactitude of course, might arouse concern on the 
part of city administrations, particularly those not previously aroused 
toward a decent observance of civil liberties. 


QUESTIONNAIRE USED BY A.C.L.U.: 
REPORT ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 


We the? GIey Ol cw oe vara vies sae SIE sa daondescdbavonegocnseoe 
As of December, Seal oohcsonasbotososooudonoon 
IDEN occ Guus Hone seboo ~ Office 
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PUBLIC ASSEMBLY 


1. Are meetings in suitable streets, squares or parks allowed without permits?.. 


Ce ee ee ee ry 


Pe meee mee ee eee were eee ee eee ees eee eee eee eee ese ses eee ses ereseeeeseseseseesese 


. If permits are required, are they granted to all-comers without discrimination 
on the ground of the opinions likely to be expressed? 


to 


Are they granted without discrimination on the ground of the opinions likely 
to be expressed? 


(a 


— 
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Pewee eee eee emer een e essere essere ees eeresseeeereresresesesses 


4. Can promoters of unpopular political or economic doctrines (Communists, 
Nazis, labor organizers, etc.) obtain use of municipal auditoriums on equal 
terms) with other people? foe ec cccws cero seein h rss ee ren sie = oat ee 
Are public school buildings available for use as meeting places without dis- 
BOAO Bho gedeadsasovede Jou Fe nso san qo OU SU Cdn eo JOUdob ODS LODO OUQDE AOE 
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5. Are there any special places set aside in public parks or at other locations 
for meetings without PermMits? .......... sees eee cece reece eee ee ee ee eeeeeees 


CO CC CCN CC ee OC CO CO CRC OCC RC CRC CRC Ce CCC Cee a ac eC 


6. 


10. 


up Is 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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16. 
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18. 
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FREE SPEECH 


Are there any local ordinances or regulations prohibiting expression of speci- 
fied doctrines? ............ en cee tee LE SO, WIA Cressreistaeter rea Peas 


eee ee ee eee eee ere eee eee eee . Pee SCR ee er 


Have any speakers been interfered vac by the police or by private groups 
taking the law into their own hands? .........+.-++++++++- Jae sale eeleelee 
Cite instances .........scccccoreccnsarcrecesecscorccresecsnesscereserecccns 


FREE PRESS 


Do regulations, if any, governing distribution of leaflets in the streets apply 
equally to commercial advertising and public issues? ........... MeWASIOC IGS < 
Do administrative oticer bontigl the character a printed matter sold at 
licensed newsstands other than by court action? ............ BDeDC ROBO CEC OnSS 


RADIO, THEATRE, MOVIES 


Are films controlled otherwise than by court action? ............ boeane BSAC 

Tetsomhows) Sets scene ae wid Hes Ste GWA see's HOR le @ Sie ake 0 UES Oe ee hare one Os 

Can theatre licenses be revoked without awaiting a conviction or an injunction? 

Do any local radio stations carry meine open forum programs on public 

ISSUES? ces aiaresainrahatel eleven ere Couara(eeereefecememetoroere TE so:; whatels cee eee Meee Hee 
PICKETING 


Is orderly picketing with signs protected by the police when unaccompanied 
by intimidation or interference with traffic? ............... pS ouogGhs An ocicicst: 
Is “$s CCS fer political poco permitted... actoo cic apavolelete otateteroheteyere are 
Is picketing permitted in the‘absence of a strike? .................. ABE OF 


Do the police place any specific limit on the number of ate, 
If so, what? 


PARADES 


Can groups advocating unpopular doctrines (Nazis, Communists, union fac- 
tions, etc.) parade without discrimination? . 


LABOR UNIONS 


Can labor organizers enter the city freely, set up and operate headquarters 
and hold meetings in streets or halls without molestation by police and with 
protection a ae against violence of opponents? . 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


2m. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


- UNEMPLOYED 


Are police maintained regularly at relief stations in order to prevent demon- 
Strations or disorder? 
Are there any restrictions on the right of relief workers to organize and 
bargain collectively? 


Are there any such restrictions on the organization of relief clients? ........ 


POLICE 


Do the police customarily harry picketers, strikers, “Reds” or other unpopular 
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Do the police practice the use of the “grd Degree” on prisoners in seeking 
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Do police protect the street meetings, parades and picket-lines of radicals from 
interference? 


NEGROES 
If your city has any considerable Negro population, does the law discriminate 
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Do the school authorities restrict the formation of liberal or radical student 
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CAROLINE SINGER: 
RACE? 
What the Scientists Say 


Witx the fact in mind that, owing to misinformation, or lack of 

information, many genuinely unprejudiced persons innocently employ 

the language of intolerance, this small list of terms has been com- 

piled. It is authoritative in so far as the statements—concerning lan- 
guage, culture and race—have been approved by: 

Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, 

Chairman, Department of Anthropology, 

University of Chicago 

Dr. Ralph Linton, 

Department of Anthropology, 

Columbia University 

Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, 

Associate Curator of Physical Anthropology, 

American Museum of Natural History 


There is no Aryan race! There is no Semitic race! There is no 
Hebrew race! There is.no Jewish race! There is no “pure” race! 
There is no “superior” race! 


ARYAN: When you employ this term you refer not to a race of human 
beings but only to a family, or group, of languages to which the 
major European languages belong. 

The Aryan language was spoken by a pre-historic people who 
spread over India and Europe. Their origin is unknown. But there 
are those who believe that they may have originally inhabited the 
steppes of southern Russia. | 

Whether the Aryan language was their own, whether it was ac- 
quired by them from earlier peoples whom they conquered, or 
whether it was acquired by them from conquerors is not known. 

But, apparently these people were not all blondes. For in their 
folk-tales, surviving in the literature of India, they sometimes de- 
scribed themselves as dark-eyed and dark-haired. The unwritten lan- 
guage of the Moslem Kurds, inhabiting the Turkish highlands, 
belongs to the Aryan language group as do English and also Yiddish, 
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the latter a modern dialect spoken by thousands of Jews. Therefore, 
a Kurdish-speaking Moslem and a Yiddish-speaking Jew are exactly 
as “Aryan”—in language—as any person speaking English or German. 


SEMITIC: When you employ this term you refer not to a race of 


human beings but only to a family, or group, of languages to which 
Arabic, as well as Hebrew, belongs. 


HEBREW: When you employ this term you refer not to a race of 
human beings but only to a language which belongs, like Arabic, to 
the Semitic language group. 

In Old Testament times Hebrew was the official language of the 
Jewish religion as, centuries later, Latin became the official language 
of the Roman Catholic Christian church, and Arabic became the 
official language of the Moslem religion. However, all Jews did not 
speak Hebrew. For this reason the main sources of the Bible have 
been Greek manuscripts. However, in time, the official Hebrew lan- 
guage of the Jewish religion became the common language of Jews 
in Palestine. And, for this reason, Jews became known as “Hebrews.” 

But, today, few Jews speak Hebrew, as few Roman Catholics speak 
Latin, and few Greek Catholics speak liturgical Greek. And an Arabic- 
speaking Arab is—in language—precisely as “Semitic” as any Hebrew- 
speaking Jew. 


JEWISH: When you employ this term you do not refer to a race but 
to an ancient religion, or to something which pertains to that ancient 
religion whose founders were the first to worship Jehovah in a land of 
idolators, and whose moral precepts are a cornerstone of Christianity. 

Every religion exercises social and cultural influences. So widespread 
have been the influences of Christianity that whole nations are known 
as “Christian” nations, and a part of the world is called the “Christian 
West,” as another part is called the ‘Moslem East.” In the Moslem 
East the Christian religion continues to exercise a social and cultural 
influence over groups, such as the Armenian groups. These groups 
are subject to non-Christian social and cultural influences. But their 
members are broadly termed “Christian,” although all do not neces- 
sarily belong to any Christian religious sect. 

Like other religions, the Jewish religion continues to exercise a 
social and cultural influence upon groups of persons whose position 
in non-Jewish lands is identical with that of Christian groups in the 
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Moslem East. These groups are subject to non-Jewish social and cul- 
tural influences. But members of these groups are broadly termed 
“Jewish,” although all do not necessarily belong to any Jewish religious 
sect. 

In the year 70 a.v. the Jewish people were driven out of Palestine 
by Roman persecution and by the final destruction of Jerusalem. Since 
then they have been scattered throughout non-Jewish lands. 

Christianity is preponderantly a religion of love. Nevertheless, past 
persecutions of Jews in Christian lands have been as unwarranted and 
savage—and un-Christian—as persecutions of Christians, (as well as 
Jews) in the Moslem East, as, for instance, the massacres of Christians 
in Moslem Turkey in very recent times. 

Throughout history the Jewish population has been depleted during 
periods of persecution. Nevertheless, during periods of peace, Jewish 
groups have been increased by conversions, and by marriages between 
Jews and members of other religious groups. However, the members of 
Jewish religious sects—scattered throughout the world—do not num- 
ber more than 16,000,000 at the present time. 

Religious freedom is, meanwhile, a sacred principle of American 
Democracy. When this ceases to be true intellectual freedom and 
Democracy—which perishes when religious and intellectual freedoms 
perish—will be no more. An American’s religious convictions or re- 
ligious influences upon the social and cultural aspects of an Ameri- 
can’s personal life, are a personal affair. 

Therefore it is absurd to classify Americans according to their re- 
ligious beliefs or some religion’s cultural influence upon their personal 
lives. However, if such an absurd procedure is followed, no individual or 
group should be singled out. All Americans must be similarly classified. 


RACE: When you employ this term you are referring not to nation- 
ality or culture or religion, but only to biological heredity and physical 
type. 

Scientists commonly divide the whole of mankind into three great 
stocks: Negroid, Caucasoid and Mongoloid. But it is not always 
possible to place particular groups in these basic categories. The 
Abyssinians are, for example, Caucasoid in their facial features, but 
Negroid in skin color. Within each of the three human stocks there 
are various races which have developed particular physical charac- 
teristics as the result of natural selection and inbreeding. Thus, among 
the races of Caucasoid stock, there is the Alpine race (round-headed, 
brown-haired, short and stocky) as well as the Nordic race (long- 
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headed, fair and tall) and the Armenoid race (with short, high heads, 
big noses and dark hair and eyes). 

These races were developed in remote times when the various tribes 
lived in comparative isolation. However, since the dawn of history 
members of various races have been meeting and mingling. There- 
fore, it is almost impossible to find an individual of pure race any- 
where in the world today. Due to the greater freedom of movement, 
groups living in regions of high civilization tend to be more mixed 
racially than those living in backward regions. Consequently the peo- 
ples of Europe and America are the most racially mixed of all. 

New races, or breeds, may come into being whenever peoples move 
into a new environment, live together and interbreed for generations. 
And, among anthropologists, there are some who contend that some- 
thing of the sort may be happening in America. This opinion is based 
upon the fact that children of immigrants are often found to differ 
greatly in physical type from their parents and consequently appear 
to be moving toward the development of an American race within the 
Caucasoid stock. If this be so, then the term “American” is not merely 
a national and cultural term. It is becoming a racial term as well. 

There is no evidence that the intellectual capacities of any one race 
are superior to those of any other. Each race has its quota of indi- 
viduals of low-grade intelligence, as well as its quota of brilliant minds, 
while the bulk of its members fall between the two extremes. The 
apparent differences in the capacities of various races are due to differ- 
ences in training. When members of different races receive the same 
training they show themselves to be very much the same in brain 
power. 

The Jewish people do not constitute a race in any sense of the 
word. They belong to the great Caucasoid stock. However, they have 
never enjoyed the centuries of settled living in a single region which 
is required for the development of a distinct race! The original Jewish 
group was wholly a religious group. It drew converts from all of the 
races then living in the Near East. The big, high-bridged nose of the 
Near East was an Armenoid racial trait, characteristic of Hittites and 
ancient Greeks as well as of some Jews. The hooked nose was charac- 
teristic of certain groups within the Mediterranean race. Therefore, 
types often considered as “Jewish” are still common among non-Jews 
in the region from which the Jews originally came. Driven from one 
country to another for centuries, the Jews have long since lost any 
racial distinctions which they may once have possessed. In Europe 
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and America they consequently reveal as much variation in physical 
type as do the gentile populations among whom they dwell. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the term “race”’—so often 
loosely applied—should be left entirely to scientists, and that ideas of 
“racial purity” and “racial superiority” should be dismissed. . . . 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS: 
NATIONALISM AND PEACE * 


At who have thought deeply about the advent of a future world 
of peace have recognized the immense importance of the problem of 
nationalism. But that problem is far from being faced as widely or as 
vigorously as it needs to be. 

The reason largely is that there are two very different kinds of 
nationalism, one good, the other bad. We fear to attack one lest we 
should be suspected of attacking the other. Tolstoy’s ferocious denunci- 
ation of patriotism hardly allowed for the existence of a good 
patriotism. 

In its ideals and its earlier stages Nationalism may be altogether 
admirable. It is not an ancient ideal, it belongs to recent centuries, the 
offspring of Renaissance Sovereignty and Revolutionary Rights, as 
Delisle Burns pointed out in a, for the most part, admirable little book 
on Political Ideals published more than twenty years ago and even 
more actual today than when it was written. 

The most famous exponent of the aims of Nationalism was Maz- 
zini, preceded in Germany by the philosopher Fichte, and the aims 
of these eminent pioneers were worthy of unqualified approval. It is 
significant that they spoke for Italy and Germany, Italy especially 
being the early home of such ideals. There were special reasons in the 
sufferings and struggles of Italy and Germany why, in early times, if 
not indeed much later, their best political minds should be set in this 
direction. It was not, however, until 1848 that Nationalism became 
a dogma. In the first place it was the right of a people to democratic 
self-control free from internal disunion and external oppression. Far 
from any aggressive or hostile attitude, nationalist states, Mazzini 
declared, freed from the rule of Kings and privileged classes, would 
live in harmony and fraternity with other countries. And he con- 
sidered of immense importance the existence not merely of rights but 
of duties in co-operation with other countries, since every country, 
with its own special qualities, has a mission to fulfil towards humanity. 

As we know only too well, the development of nationalism has 
seldom, if ever, followed these lines. The ideal has indeed been ex- 
actly reversed. The nationalism which was to mean co-operation with 


* Sent to T.A.Y. shortly before the death of Havelock Ellis; Spring, 1939. 
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other nations in a common service to the highest aims of human 
civilization, has come to mean an aggressive attitude deliberately 
nourished by propaganda, a jealous envy of the possessions, spiritual 
and material, of other nations, a latent hostility prepared to break 
out into open warfare against neighbouring countries which seemed 
to lack the ability to defend themselves. This is the tragically distorted 
shape of nationalism which now prevails, most vigorously and con- 
spicuously no doubt in the totalitarian countries, but quite definitely, 
even if less obtrusively, in so called democratic lands. This nationalism, 
spurred on by pride and a lust for conquest, has, under the impetus 
of trade rivalries, expanded into modern Imperialism. Its influence is 
shown by the fact that every country claims “Sovereignty.” This simply 
means that every country’s self-interest ranks above the interests and 
rights of all other nations and admits no duties towards them. It has 
become a dogma, with all the force of a sacred religious myth, so that 
the assertion of it may never be questioned. There can never be a good 
and peaceful world so long as each nation claims “Sovereignty.” 

But there is hope. This pernicious nationalism is being undermined. 
On the surface the nationalist political myth still rules, but when we 
penetrate to the economic realities developing beneath, the myth is 
seen to be meaningless. This is clearly set forth by Francis Delaisi in 
his notable book: Political Myths and Economic Realities. The digni- 
fied and romantic myth is still loudly proclaimed because it is not easy 
to propagandize the more realistic aims of war and to induce the 
masses to die for rubber, potash, fertilizers, and so forth. 

In peace time the economic realities of life are more subtly pene- 
trative every day in the lives of the citizens who are constantly fed on 
the beautiful myth of a national sovereignty superior to the rest of the 
world and independent of it. Yet in most civilized countries, even out- 
side Europe, from the moment when on getting out of bed the citizen 
washes himself with soap having its source on the Congo, he is all 
day in contact with articles from all over the world until he goes 
to bed under an eiderdown quilt from Norway to dream that his 
country is completely self-supporting and able to snap its fingers at 
all other countries. He is really a citizen of the world without know- 
ing it. That is the tragedy of our time. ‘The world,” as Delaisi con- 
cluded, “will only acquire equilibrium when interdependence has 
gained the same value as salvation for the Christian, equality for the 
democrat, and the fatherland for the patriot.” 

When we contemplate the earth today from a scientific viewpoint 
the most significant fact is its decreased size. During millions of years 
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it was not easy for any living creature to move more than a short 
distance over its surface without perishing. Today the human animal 
(though even he only after hundreds of thousands of years) can traverse 
it in a few days which are rapidly becoming a few hours. This facility 
of movement, in a less degree but for an ever increasing number of 
people, is altering the spiritual atmosphere for the whole human 
species. We can no longer afford to be indifferent to people at a dis- 
tance, because they are in reality no longer at a distance. It has 
become fatally easy for them to be our enemies as well as our friends. 
The immense extent and range of commerce, the recently increased 
powers of agricultural productivity, have enabled nations to exercise 
trade rights of freedom or restriction which may be in the highest 
degree baneful or helpful to themselves or to other nations. There is 
no longer any possibility of isolation in the world and the isolationist 
nation does not belong to our time. 

Island nations no longer exist, certainly not in civilization. Great 
Britain realized a very long time ago, in spite of geography, that it 
is not an island, and has developed that realization on a rather large 
scale. The United States have taken longer to realize that the days of 
isolationist nationality are over. This indeed was natural. Not only by 
its size and fairly compact character, as well as its position surrounded 
by oceans and other countries which, at all events now and in the future, 
are as harmless as the ocean, there was every excuse for regarding the 
United States as an island. Until lately the isolationist attitude has 
seemed reasonable. It seems so no longer. 

But any such change of national attitude is in the long run fruit- 
less unless it marks the individual attitude. What is the individual 
attitude towards the individuals of other nations? In most cases, 
without doubt, unsatisfactory. It is usually made up of prejudices, 
largely based on political or supposed “patriotic” notions and fed by 
the mischievous provender of an unwholesome press altogether reckless 
of facts. The attitude towards the concrete individual is indeed almost 
or quite indistinguishable from the attitude towards the abstract 
nation. 

But there is always a healthy reaction to this absurd and unsociable 
attitude. It is always possible for many to realize that, whatever the 
minor differences, the people even of hostile nations must be in the 
main very like ourselves. At the present time one of our main tasks in 
the cause of the world’s progress is to spread this really very common- 
sense view. 

One way in which we can carry it out is by learning to know per- 
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sonally—or to enable other people to know personally—individuals of 
other nations. Many interesting friendships are formed in this way and 
lead the friend to form friendly feelings towards the whole nation to 
which the other friend belongs. Contacts of this kind are nowadays more 
or less automatically formed owing to the shrinkage of the world and 
increased individual intercourse, even putting aside the immensely 
increased contacts of recent years due to the floods of immigrant 
refugees. But deliberate efforts are being made on a considerable scale 
to increase such contacts. 

But this movement does not by any means always work so smoothly 
as the optimist assumes. Even at the most youthful age the youngster 
of one nation is not naturally apt to fall on the neck of the youngster 
of another nation. He is quite as likely to devise unpleasant nick- 
names for him and to exercise the popular gesture of contempt. At a 
slightly older age the schoolboy or schoolgirl is highly critical, and 
easily finds objection in unfamiliar ways of speech or of conduct which 
are simply the outcome of foreign habits or a different national 
tradition. So that an antagonistic attitude may be encouraged rather 
than dispelled. Or the influence may act reversely and after a con- 
siderable stay in, for instance, a totalitarian land and subjected to its 
terrific propaganda, it is possible to become antagonistic to the tra- 
ditions and ideals of one’s own land. 

So that we must always remember how susceptible is the youthful 
mind and how easily apt to acquire new prejudices. It thus happens 
that many who were ready and eager to aid the visits of students and 
others to foreign countries have been worried to find that the result 
has been the opposite of that desired. 

What we~need is evidently something more than contact with 
strangers in a strange land. There must be preparation for that visit 
to a strange land. What is especially needed, and hardly ever received, 
is a certain amount of early education in the elements of history. I 
do not of course mean a training in those eighty volumes of the Cam- 
bridge Histories just completed, however desirable it may be for the 
teachers themselves to have access to that great and splendid work to 
which the first scholars of many lands have contributed. I have much 
more in mind a small volume, also only now published (at far too 
high a price) though not recently written, Pirenne’s History of Europe 
to the Sixteenth Century. Pirenne was a Belgian professor at Ghent 
University, carried away by the Germans during the Great War and 
shut up in camps in various German towns and villages in the course 
of which he lectured to huge audiences on history, until he was found 
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to be “very dangerous.” Then it occurred to him to write a history 
of Europe. He had but few books to consult and only small school 
exercise books to write on. But he had behind him thirty-five years of 
study, and, of far more importance, he was a man of genius with an 
original and stimulating mind such as is seldom given to history. So 
that he was able to write a book which the best judges consider far 
superior to any other on the same scale, and really making clear the 
main movements and great forces in European history. 

Though Pirenne’s History has only now been published he had 
elsewhere expressed his opinion that Germany’s discipline and spirit 
of obedience, her militarism and lack of political ability were largely 
explained by the re-birth of serfdom in the sixteenth century. If that 
had been made clear to the youthful visitors they would have acquired 
a more sympathetic outlook on:the differences between Germany and 
the nations of the west. 

But it is quite possible to acquire a sympathetic vision even in the 
recognition of opposed traits. In a book only just now published, 
Reaching for the Stars, by Miss Norah Waln, who is of Quaker origin 
and possesses its serene traits, this is illustrated. After living in Ger- 
many she finds the Germans an honest and good race, fond of beauty 
and order, and subject to sometimes rather be-fogging bursts of 
mysticism. She cannot understand how so lovable a people can at 
present condone persecution and crude heroics, and even debase the 
arts for which they are specially gifted. But she sees both sides, and 
refuses to allow one side to blind her to the other. 

We need to approach the people of another nation with open minds, 
clear vision, and intelligent understanding of what to expect. Then 
on that abstract foundation a concrete and emotional relationship may 
wholesomely develop. 

I have been speaking of Germany but the same is true of other 
nations. 

The charge sometimes brought against the pioneers of a future 
world of peace is that they have no constructive ideas and are doing 
nothing but talk to bring to birth the new world they foresee. If such 
a charge were well-founded there is ceztainly no excuse for it. Even if 
we confine ourselves to the highly important point I am here dis- 
cussing, every individual can co-operate. Anyone may forge a little 
link of brotherhood or at least of understanding. Some day, perhaps, 
every boy and girl will have become at home in a foreign country, 
and there could be no more useful step towards the abolition of war. 
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Something may be done in this direction even by those who stay at 
home. The radio, for instance, could be most useful. 

No one can be at home with the peoples and the speech of many 
lands. There is no more urgent need today than an auxiliary common 
language. No reasonable person desires to abolish any native lan- 
guage. But we need in addition a method of expression intelligible to 
the educated person of any land. This realization has long existed 
among a minority; it is time it became common to the majority; and 
it is a question that might relevantly and profitably be taken up by 
the League of Nations, however doubtful we may be of the aims that 
League was instituted to carry out. Some people hold that everyone 
should be acquainted with English and French; that is not an alto- 
gether satisfactory solution. The best is probably a simple artificial 
language fairly apt for the people of any country, whether or not 
the choice of Esperanto is made, and it would be possible to make a 
better one. If ever our national governments set up the proposed Min- 
istry of International Friendship—I see little sign of this at present—it is 
with such activities as these that it will be largely concerned. 

They are certainly becoming urgent. Only some three centuries ago 
the earth was a vast and mostly unknown place inhabited by com- 
pletely strange human creatures and no human being had ever cir- 
cumvented it. Now, under totally different conditions, never was the 
need for economic unity in business and spiritual unity in aim so 
acute. Let everyone take some part. hen at last the universal brother- 
hood of all peoples, which in the eighteenth century was the pious 
aspiration of the philosophic Condorcet, may become an established 
fact. 
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ANDREAS LATZKO: Born: Budapest, 1878. Came from a banking 
family but was disinherited because he wished to be a writer and was 
against the war; is now living in Holland; becoming a citizen of that 
country at this time. Author: Men in War; Lafayette; Seven Days. 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER: Born: Vienna, Austria, May 15, 1862. 
Studied Medicine and practiced up to his 35th year; interested (beside 
his special field, laryngology), in experimental studies concerning 
hypnotism, at the time when Sigmund Freud, who was connected with 
Arthur Schnitzler in close friendship, began his revolutionary discov- 
eries. Although having written dramas and short stories since his 
childhood, published his first works comparatively late. In the early 
nineties he helped to found the literary group known as “Young 
Vienna,” which included among others Hermann Bahr, Richard Beer- 
Hofmann, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Felix Salten. Among his works 
are the plays, “The Affairs of Anatol,” “Hands Around,” “Light-o’- 
Love,” ““The Green Cockatoo,” “Living Hours,” ‘““The Lonely Way,” 
“Intermezzo,” “The Young Medardus,” ““The Vast Domain,” “Pro- 
fessor Bernhardi,’ “(Comedies of Words’; the short stories, “Fratilein 
Else,” “Beatrice,” “None But The Brave,” “Rhapsody,” “Daybreak,” 
“Dr. Graesler,” “Casanova’s Homecoming,” “Flight into Darkness’; 
the novels ““The Road to the Open” and “Theresa.” All his works, 
with but few exceptions, have been translated into English.— 

Arthur Schnitzler died in Vienna, October 21, 1931.— 

The “Notes Concerning War and Peace,” published in this issue, 
were found after his death among the vast bulk of his as yet unpub- 
lished posthumous papers enclosed in a separate folder bearing the 
inscription: “Und einmal wird der Friede wiederkommen . . .” (“One 
day there will be peace again . . .”) 


RENE SCHICKELE: Born in Aubernai, Alsace, about 1882. Edu- 
cated at Strasburg, Munich and Paris. Was editor of Die Weissen 
Blatter during the War, first in Berlin, then in Ziirich, which published 
among others Kafka, Leonhard Frank, Werfel, etc., giving them a wide 
public for the first time. Won the Heidelberg prize, the most important 
literary prize in Germany. In 1932 was made a member of the Academy 
of Letters in Germany, but later resigned during the Nazi regime, and 
went into voluntary exile. His books were burned and banned in Ger- 
many. Under Versaille Treaty, since Alsace had become French, 
Schickele is citizen of France and now lives there. A Date to Remember 
was written in French (among his first written work in French). Has 
recently edited an anthology of German poetry to be published by 
Forum Books. 
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GAETANO SALVEMINI: Born: September 8, 1873, in Molfetta, 
(Southern Italy). F . 

Historian, educator, and fighter for democracy in politics. For 
nearly twenty-five years an outstanding figure in the cultural life of 
Italy. Was Professor of History at the Universities of Messina, Pisa and 
Florence; editor of the weekly paper L’Unita, a member of the Italian 
Parliament during the confused years following the close of the 
World War, and one of the group of courageous scholars who did not 
surrender to fascism after the coup d’état of 1922. Charged with lése 
majesté in 1925, after six weeks imprisonment, was able to leave the 
country. Resigned professorship at Florence, stating in an open letter 
to the Minister of Public Education that he felt unable to be a free 
teacher of history under Mussolini’s dictatorship. 

Since leaving Italy, has devoted himself to carrying on the great 
tradition of Italian liberal civilization, and has been an unwearying 
and eloquent voice in opposition to the betrayal of that tradition by 
the fascist dictatorship. For several years lived in England, where 
he gave lectures at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, the London School of Economics, Kings College, and 
Bedford College of London. Has probably done more than any other 
single man to bring home to the cultured classes in foreign countries 
the real meaning of Italian fascism. 

In 1930 came to the United States as visiting professor at Harvard, 
and later at Yale; at present holds the Lauro De Bosis Lectureship 
in the History of Italian Civilization at Harvard. Harvard University 
publishing his book (Fall 1939): Historians and Scientists, an essay on 
the nature of history and social sciences. Has also contributed articles 
to French, English, and American periodicals. 

Before his exile was the author of many works on public education 
and the history of medieval Florence, of the French Revolution, of 
the Italian Risorgimento, and of Italian diplomacy after 1870, and 
during the World War. 


CARLO ROSSELLI: Born: Florence, Italy, 1899, of a well-to-do 
family, that was prominent in the Italian Risorgimento. Served as an 
officer in the Italian Army during the World War (1915-18). Graduated 
from the University of Florence, 1921; Associate Professor of Economics 
at Business School of Genoa, 1925-26; Co-editor of an Anti-Fascist 
Weekly, I! Quarto Stato, 1926. Arrested in November, 1926, for organiz- 
ing the escape from Italy of the right-wing Socialist leader, Filippo 
Turati. Sentenced to a year of imprisonment for this crime in 1927. 
Interned on the penal island of Lipari for five years after serving his 
year of imprisonment. Escaped from Lipari in July, 1929; founder of 
the secret society Justice and Liberty in Paris, August, 1929; Editor of 
the Weekly: Justice and Liberty from 1934-37; volunteered in the Span- 
ish war, summer 1936. Was murdered, together with his brother Nello, 
in France by Fascist assassins, June 9, 1937. 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY: Born: England, 1907. Educated at Bed- 
ford, England; became an actor, 1926; left the stage to become a 
schoolmaster, 1928; went back to the theatre, 1931; Director of the 
Tunbridge Wells Repertory Company 1933-1935. Has written lyrics 
and music for various musical plays. Author of Thursday’s Child, a 
pean with verse choruses, produced at the Albert Hall, London, 
July 1939; The Tower, a verse play produced at the Tewksbury 
Festival, July, 1939. At present working on a verse play about the 
First-born of Egypt. 


LEON FELIPE: Born: Zamora (Castille), Spain, April 1884. Spent 
boyhood at Santander; studied at and graduated from Madrid Univer- 
sity; spent two years in Central Africa (Spanish possessions); went to 
Mexico 1923; to New York 1924. Worked as Spanish Instructor at Cor- 
nell University 1926-1930. 1936: Professor in Spanish Literature at 
Panama University; in September joined Republicans in Spain in the 
war against Franco. During the war wrote several short poems, 
speeches and articles and a long poem La Insignia. 1938: Returned 
to Mexico and was invited to be a member of the Casa de Espana 
en Mexico, a group formed by Spanish intellectuals. Author: ‘Two 
volumes: Versos y Oraciones de Caminante; Drop a Star; El Payaso 
de las bofetatadas y El Pescador de Cana; Espanol del exodo y del 
llanto. In March, 1939—right after the war was lost, wrote El Hacha, 
the elegy included in this issue. Now working on translation of Waldo 
Frank’s The Bridegroom Cometh and a translation of the complete 
works of Whitman, for the Casa de Espana. 


WALDO FRANK: Born: Long Branch, New Jersey, August 25, 
1889. Novelist, cultural critic, writer of short stories and: a lecturer on 
cultural subjects. Among his numerous works are City Block, The 
Death and Birth of David Markand, Our America, Virgin Spain, The 
Rediscovery of America, The Bridegroom Cometh. An associate editor 
of the New Republic. Lives in New York. 


NICOLA CHIAROMONTE: Born in 1905 at Rapolla, a ruined 
village in Basilicata, southern Italy. Contributor to many Italian news- 
papers and reviews; was forced to expatriate himself because of his 
anti-Fascist activity. Fought for the Loyalists in Spain. Now living in 
Paris and preparing a biography of Michelangelo. 


EDOUARD RODITI: Born: Paris, France, 1910. Educated in 
France and England. Now holds a position in the department of 
French at the University of California. Has published in: Transition, 
Criterion, The Spectator, Poetry, Cahiers du Sud, Mesures, The 
Adelphi, etc. 


LLOYD FRANKENBERG: Born: Mount Vernon, New York, 
1907; moved to New York. Attended Columbia University. Since has 
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divided time between New York and Provincetown; and lately Key 
West. Poems have appeared in The Forum, N orth American Review, 
Yale Review, London Mercury, New York Times, Saturday Review, etc. 
Received first grant of the Spenser Award in 1938. A volume being pub- 
lished in October, 1939, by Farrar & Rinehart: The Red Kite. 


ERNST TOLLER: Born: December 1, 1893 in Samotschin, Posen, 
Germany. Author of: Swallow Book; Look Through the Bars; I Was 
a German; Man and Masses; Hinkemann; Machinewreckers; Trans- 
figuration; Draw the Fires, etc. His two most recent books: No More 
Peace and Pastor Hall. Deceased, Spring, 1939. 


ERNST TOLLER: 

Born at Samotschin, Germany, in the early nineties, Ernst Toller 
grew up along the Polish border. Later he went to Munich, the mecca 
of the youthful literati of pre-war Germany. When the war broke out 
he enlisted and served thirteen months at the front before becoming so 
badly wounded that he was invalided out of service. During his con- 
valescence he became actively interested in Socialism and subsequently 
played an important part in the Munich revolution. After the assasina- 
tion of Eisner and the fall of the Bavarian Soviet he was sentenced to 
serve five years imprisonment on the high treason charges brought 
against him, and it was while in prison that he commenced to write. 
The Swallow Book, with its youthful idealism and poetic enthusiasm, 
at once caught the attention of the outside world. His early and perhaps 
still best-known play Man and the Masses was performed all over the 
world while its author was still behind the bars. In 1924, when he was 
released, he was already famous. Barely thirty his hair had turned grey, 
but as he has said of himself at this time, “his heart was not tired.” 

Expressionism was at its height when Toller came out of prison and 
he was its foremost exponent. Of the group that included Fritz von 
Unruh, Georg Kaiser, August Stromm, Reinhardt Goering, Otto Flake, 
Hanns Johst, Oskar Kokoshka, Anton Wildgans, Rolf Lauchner, Paul 
Kornfeld, Kaisimir Edschmid, Bronner and von Boettichner,—his work 
alone has survived the acid test of time. His influence was wide and 
immediate. Reinhardt and Piscator produced his plays in Berlin and 
they received notable stagings in New York, Moscow and Dublin. He 
was the playwright of the moment. It was the zenith of his literary 
career, the high point of his life as a man of letters. Politically he 
became somewhat less important as he allied himself with no party in 
post-war Germany. “Everyone wants to stick a label on me,” he said. 
“A Socialist? A lover of the down-trodden, the insulted and the injured? 
Yes. But a party man? Never.” 

In 1933 when Hitler came to power Toller was travelling abroad and 
thus escaped the concentration camp, and most likely execution. It was 
then that he took a political stand once more. He went about addressing 
public meetings and attempting to rally the anti-Nazis together. He was 
much in Paris and London during this period and visited Moscow to 
attend the Writer’s Conference there in the autumn of 1934. Two 
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years later he came to the United States and was hailed as an intellectual 
leader. The newspapers were full of his activities. He was interviewed, 
photographed and quoted. He travelled across the country on an ex- 
tensive lecture tour. Everywhere large crowds listened eagerly to his 
fiery speeches. He was an excellent speaker and on the lecture platform 
he never failed to make a remarkable impression. 

At last he arrived in Hollywood, where he was entertained, inter- 
viewed, photographed, quoted. Eventually he received a film contract. 
He was assigned to rewrite the life of Lola Montez for film use. Incapable 
of writing or rewriting anything that could please his employers he 
was discharged after six months of futile labor. Meanwhile he had lost 
his lecture audiences for the public having heard nothing of him for 
some time had forgotten his existence, and the “parlor” radicals de- 
serted him. Even many who knew only too well how he had strived and 
suffered to bring about a better Germany,—ignored him. 

It was during this period that I made his acquaintance. There was 
something fine in the man and there wa’ a courage and an honesty about 
everything he said. His conversation had a strange quality of its own, a 
dramatic electricity, but there was nothing theatric about it as some 
have contended. Nor is there the slightest truth in the erroneous legend 
that he was a pessimistic egoist. He was a man of often bouyant hopes 
and gay laughter and he had a deep love of life. His chief concern at this 
time was his inability to work. The exile life is a restless one and some 
ominous force seemed to keep him from his desk. He was anxious to 
master English sufficiently well to write in it. He was full of ideas for 
new plays. He hoped to do so much. And then one day he decided to 
go East. He was accomplishing nothing and his failure at film wor!. 
still rankled in him. He set off for New York, and later, I was told he 
had gone to Spain. , ' 

In the autumn of 1938 when I came to New York I met him again. 
He had just returned from Spain and was engaged in an immense 
project to raise a $50,000,000 fund to supply the suffering Spanish people 
with food and medicine. He had also written a new play, Pastor Hall, 
and considered it the best thing he had ever written. It was largely a 
dramatization of the celebrated Niemoeller affair,—the arrest and im- 
prisonment of a Protestant minister in Nazi Germany. There was fine 
writing in it, some of Toller’s best and it was clear-sighted and often 
moving. Stephen Spender the English poet, had done a translation but 
it failed to catch the mood and more than once the meaning of the 
original. Later on Hugh Hunt, the able Irishman who staged Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s “White Steed,” and is a member of the Theatre Abbey 
directorial staff, did an acting version which improved the action and 
dialogue of the translation somewhat. In the spring of 1939 it was 
published, but for some reason that I have been unable to discover it 
received no reviews and very few people knew of its existence until 
after Toller’s death. Its failure to attract attention tortured Toller, as 
he had high hopes of seeing it produced. Then came the fall of Loyalist 
Spain and the world seemed to crumble around him. His last weeks 
were filled with savage despair. He told the PEN club eae 
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in May that he had come to the United States when it had no need of 
foreign culture. One evening a week or so before his suicide I sat with 
him in his apartment. He talked of nothing but his prison days. A few 
days later, on a warm i ae afternoon, someone telephoned me and 
told me he had hanged himself. : ; 
(Thomas Quinn Curtis) 


SELDEN RODMAN: Born: New York City, 1909. Graduated from 
Yale University, 1931, where he edited with William Harlan Hale the 
Harkness Hoot. In 1932 spent eight months in Germany. In 1933 helped 
found, with Alfred Bingham, the magazine Common Sense which the 
two still edit. Author: Mortal Triumph and Other Poems (1932); 
Lawrence: The Last Crusade (1937). His New Anthology of Modern 
Poetry (Random: House 1938), has just been re-issued as a Modern 
Library Giant. Now working on a long poem to be called The Airmen. 


HARRY SLOCHOWER: Born: Austria, September, 1900. Assistant 
Professor of German at Brooklyn College; also teaches Comparative 
Literature there. Guggenheim Fellow. Author of: Richard Dehmel, 
(written in German), Three Ways of Modern Man, Thomas Mann’s 
Joseph Story: An Interpretation. 


THOMAS MANN: Born: Lubeck, Germany, June 6, 1875. After 
student days was engaged for some years in commercial work and at 
the same time in journalism in Munich. From 1899 was for some 
time editor of Simplicissimus. Began writing novels in his twenties 
and made an early success with Buddenbrooks. Was awarded Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1929. Among his works translated into English: 
Buddenbrooks; Royal Highness; Death in Venice; The Magic Moun- 
tain; Mario and the Magician; Three Essays; Past Masters; Three 
Decades of Stories; Joseph; Joseph’s Brethren; Joseph in Egypt; The 
Coming Victory of Democracy; etc. 


G. A. BORGESE: For Biographical Notes see Essay on Borgese in 
this issue. Borgese is also the author of The Tragedy of Mayerling as 
well as the books mentioned in the essay. Was Professor of Aesthetics 
at the University of Milan and literary editor of Italy's most influ- 
ential paper, of which he had also been foreign editor at the close 
of the war; but his steadfast political faith in a liberal and reconciled 
Europe earned him the hostility of the Fascist regime. In 1931 was 
invited to come to the University of California as a visiting professor. 
Has since taught Italian and Comparative Literature at Smith College 
and is now a professor at the University of Chicago, besides being 
engaged in writing for leading periodicals, and lecturing, as well as 
working on a new book. 


ERNST BLOCH: Born: Ludwigshafen on the Rhine, 1886. Promi- 
nent literary critic and philosopher. Author: Geist der Utopie; Thomas 
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Muenzer; Spuren; Erbschaft dieser Zeit; just concluded Dreams of a 
Better Life. 


BODO UHSE: Born: North Germany, around 1905. Novelist, critic. 
Represented _the German French Writers Association at the most 
recent American Writers Congress. Author of: Soeldner und Soldat 
(novel dealing with the Spanish War). 


KLAUS MANN: Born: Munich, around 1905. Novelist, critic; 
author of: Mephisto; Journey Into Freedom; Symphonie Pathetique; 
(with Erika Mann) Escape to Life. 


ERICH KAHLER: Born: Prague, 1885. At 15 went to Vienna with 
family; studied philosophy, history, sociology, literature and fine arts 
at the University of Vienna; also at Munich and Heidelberg. Degree 
as Doctor of Philosophy for a thesis on law and morality (Ueber 
Recht und Moral, Bruenn, 1910). Up to then had published one 
volume of poetry. From 1914 to 1933 lived in Germany, from then 
until 1938 in Switzerland. In 1938 came to the United States. 

Author: Der Beruf der Wissenschaft, Das Geschlecht Habsburg, 
Der Deutsche Charakter in der Geschichte Europas and Israel unter 
den Voelkern. 


JOHANN WOLFGANG von GOETHE: Born Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1749; poet, dramatist, novelist, and philosopher. Author: The Sorrows 
of Young Werther; Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship; Faust; The 
Elective Affinities; Truth and Poetry; etc. Died 1832. 


WILLIAM JAY: For reasons that the author prefers not to dis- 
close, he wishes no facts printed about his identity. 


JOHANN CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH HOELDERLIN: Born: 
Lauffen, Germany, March 20, 1770. During student days at Tubingen 
wrote verses of such quality that Schiller was willing to print them 
in journals that he edited. His works include: Hyperion, 1797-99; 
Der Tod des Empedokles, 1800; translations of Sophocles’ “Antigone” 
and “Oedipus Tyrannus,” 1820; Gedichte, 1826. Died: 1843. 


HANS E. FRIED: Born: November 12, 1905, in Vienna. Travelled 
a great deal in Europe and lived in Italy for two years. In 1930, after 
having studied Social Sciences and Law, received degree of Doctor 
of Jurisprudence at University of Vienna. Has published articles on 
industrial relations, collective bargaining, labor service, representative 
government and on the sociological and legal ae of monopoly | 
price-fixing. In 1935 published Problems of the Relationship between 
the Judiciary and the Populace. Has translated a number of Italian 
economic authors into German, notably Marchese De Viti De Marco's 
books: Principles of Financial Economy and The Function of the 
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Bank. Has just finished book whose title is not yet determined, deal- 
ing with the Systems and Experiences of the Democratic and of the 
Corporate Industrial Relations in Austria, 1918-1938. Present posi- 
tion: Member of International Institute of Social Research, Ne 
York. 


ANGNA ENTERS: Born: New York City. (For Biographical material 
see Enters section.) 


DOROTHY NORMAN: Born in Philadelphia, Pa., March 28, 1905. 
Author: Dualities, a volume of poems (An American Place, 1932); Co- 
Editor of America and Alfred Stieglitz (Doubleday, Doran, 1934); 
poems and articles in various publications. 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY: Born: Ceylon, India, 1872. Curator 
of Indian, Persian and Mohammedan Art at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. Also writer and lecturer on history of 
Indian art and general aesthetics and metaphysics. Among books: 
The Dance of Siva, Introduction to Indian Art, Transformation of 
Nature in Art, Buddhist Iconography, History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art, etc. Has also written numerous articles in leading 
journals. 


MARSDEN HARTLEY: Born: Lewiston, Maine, January 4, 1877. 
Painter in several media; author of Adventures in the Arts, Twenty- 
Five Poems, and numerous poems and essays published in various 
anthologies and periodicals. 


WILLIAM SAROYAN: Born: 1908, Fresno, California; of Ar- 
menian descent; began selling newspapers when he was not quite 
eight; became telegraph messenger boy when he was thirteen; went 
to public school at fifteen; has been writing ever since he left school. 
Among books so far published: The Daring Young Man on the Fly- 
ing Trapeze, 1934; Inhale and Exhale, 1936; Three Times Three, 
1936; Little Children, 1939; My Heart’s In The Highlands, 1939. 
Latest play, The Time of Your Life, is to be peace by Eddie Dowling, 
with The Guild Theater; and is to be published by Harcourt, Brace. 
(His second play.) His first, My Heart’s In The Highlands, produced by 
the Group Theater, Saroyan writes “was not awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
for the best American play of 1938-1939, and was not included in Burns 
Mantle’s annual book: The Best Plays,—ten other plays were included 
instead.” 


PAUL ROSENFELD: Born: New York, May 4, 1890. Novelist; a 
critic of and lecturer on music, literature, and art. Among his books 
are The Boy in the Sun, Port of New York, Musical Chronicle, By 
Way of Art, Musical Portraits, Men Seen, Discoveries of a Music 
Critic. Was an editor of The American Caravan, and his critical essays 
have appeared in numerous periodicals. 
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MURIEL RUKEYSER: Born: New York City, 1913. Editor: 
Housatonic, Student Review, New Theatre. Has done work for 
Theatre Union, Garrison Films, (titles and commentaries for films); 
Coronet, (text and editing of photographs); Life. Books: Theory of 
Flight, Yale, 1935; U S 1, Covici-Friede, 1938; A Turning Wind (in 
press), Viking, 1939. 


HARVEY BREIT: Born: November 27, 1910, New York City. Has 
begun to work intensively at poetry in the last year. Has just finished 
a book hla Record Of An Unfinished Journey. Now working 
on a novel. 


KENNETH PATCHEN: Born in Ohio, 1911. Author of Before the 
Brave, 1936, Random House, First Will and Testament. Awarded Gug- 
genheim Fellowship same year. The Hunted City, New Directions, 
Fall 1939. 


HERBERT J. SELIGMANN: Born in New York, November 13, 1891. 
Harvard B.A. 1912. On staffs: The New Republic, the New York Eve- 
ning Post (under Villard), the New York Globe, the New York Tribune. 
Author: The Negro Faces America, Harpers, 1920; D. H. Lawrence: An 
American Interpretation, Seltzer, 1924 (the first “book” appraising 
Lawrence); Firebird and Other Poems, Privately Printed, 1930; Suns and 
Tides: 27 Poems, The Wescogus Press, 1932; Chapter V in America 
and Alfred Stieglitz, Doubleday, Doran, 1934. Edited with Introduc- 
tion: Letters of John Marin, Privately Printed for An American Place, 
1931. Author: Race Against Man, published Spring 1939, by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. In 1936 and 1937, travelled extensively in Central and 
Eastern Europe observing conditions at first hand. Contributor at vari- 
ous times to numerous periodicals. 


THEODORE IRWIN: Publicity Director: American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 


OSMOND K. FRAENKEL: Harvard College; Columbia Law 
School. Author of The Sacco-Vanzetti Case, 1931, and articles in 
various legal periodicals; Editor: The Curse of Bigness, Miscellaneous 
Papers of Mr. Justice Brandeis, 1934; member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Civil Liberties Union and Counsel to New 
York City Civil Liberties Committee; Chairman of Hearing Board, 
Department of Welfare of the City of New York; member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Lawyers Guild. 


ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND: Born: Wichita, Kansas, April 16, 
1899. Was art editor of the Springfield Republican, now contributes a 
weekly column on art, architecture, industrial design, housing, social 
problems, etc. to the Springfield Republican; contributes articles on 
art, etc, to Parnassus, Prints, Nation, Survey Graphic, U. S. Camera 
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Magazine, etc.; documented text for Changing New York, book of 
photographs by Berenice Abbott, (Dutton, 1939); arranged exhibition 
for the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., on the general theme of 
“The World of Today,” its problems, ideas, conflicts, etc.; belongs to 
American Newspaper Guild and American Artists Congress. 


REBECCA REIS: Born: New York City, September 15, 1900. Gradu- 
ate: University of Michigan. Secretary to Judge Julian W. Mack of the 
Federal Courts for one and a half years after leaving college. Served on 
Board of Directors of League of Women Shoppers, and as treasurer in 
1938-39. Wrote the report on “Civil Liberties in the United States for 
the year 1938-39” for the American Civil Liberties Union discussed in 
this issue. 


CAROLINE SINGER: Born: April 6, 1888, Colfax, Washington. 
Went to France as a journalist attached to the Publicity Section of the 
American Red Cross. (Previously, according to her own description, 
a Class A-plus war-monger became an ardent pacifist.) Now active 
with the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom; also 
the Federal Co-operative Society of Greenwich Village. With her hus- 
band, Cyrus LeRoy Baldrige, the artist, has spent one year in China 
and Japan; more than a year in Africa; one year in Persia during a 
two-year journey which included two months in India. Author (with 
her husband) of: Turn to the East; White Africans and Black; and 
Half the World is Ispahan, etc. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS: Born: Croyden, Surrey, England, February 
2, 1859. Teacher, scientist, writer. Among books: The Dance of Life, 
Psychology of Sex, and numerous other volumes on psychology and sex, 
Affirmations, The Soul of Spain, Essays in War Time (1916), Im- 
pressions and Comments, The New Spirit, etc. Died: Summer, 1939. 
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